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CHAPTEE  I. 

Peace  ci  Paris — ^Holy  Allianoe— Congress  of  Vienna— Secret  Treaty 
—Paris  in  the  Antnnm  of  1815---Territorial  Limits  settled  by 
Peace — State  of  Parties — ^Parliamentary  Leaders — ^Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon — ^Lord  Liverpool  and  his  Colleagues — The  Opposition — 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  Colleagnes— -The  Opposition—Fonrth 
Session  of  Fifth  Parliament. 

The  world  was  at  peace. 

On  the  20tli  of  November  1816,  Viscount  Castlereagh 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himself  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  put  their  signatures  to  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers. 
That  treaty  was  for  the  *  object  of  restoring  between 
France  and  her  neighbours  those  relations  of  reciprocal 
confidence  and  good-will  which  the  fiital  effects  of  the 
Bevolution  and  of  the  system  of  conquest  had  for  so  long 
a  time  disturbed.'  At  the  moment  of  signing  this  pledge 
of  peace,  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu  described  it  as  '  a  fatal 
treaty.'  '  More  dead  than  alive,'  he  writes  on  the  2l6t 
November, '  I  yesterday  put  my  name  to  this  fatal  treaty.* 
It  was  fatal  in  his  view,  because  it  contained '  an  arrange- 
ment framed  to  secure  to  the  allies  proper  indemnities  for 
tlie  past,  and  solid  guarantees  for  the  future.'    To  France 
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alone  did  this  treaty  of  the  20th  November  apply.  The 
settlement  of  Europe,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  effected 
by  the  general  treaty  signed  in  congress  at  Vienna,  on  the 
9th  of  June  1815.  Nothing  remained  but  to  carry  out 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  truth  which  were  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world.  Who  could  doubt 
that  the  reign  of  violence  was  destroyed  for  ever,  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  proclaimed  that  hence- 
forth the  political  relations  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
to  be  founded  on  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  ?  In  a 
manifesto  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  '  on  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  25th  December  1815,'  the  emperor 
commanded  that  there  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
a'  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September 
1815,  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;*  in  which  *  they  solemnly 
declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to 
publish  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  their  fixed  resolu- 
tion, both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states, 
and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other  govern- 
ment, to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy 
religion  of  our  Saviour — namely,  the  precepts  of  justice, 
Christian  charity,  and  peace ;  which,  far  from  being  ap- 
plicable only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  councils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their 
steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  huinan 
institutions,  and  remedying  their  Imperfections.* 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 

Keturning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 

Peace  o*er  the  world  her  oUve  wand  extend. 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  de0C6nd.-^POFle. 

The  declaration  of  *the  Holy  Alliance' — ^for  so  this 
convention  of  the  26th  of  September  was  named — ^was  a 
rhodomontade  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  amused 
himself  by  composing,  with  the  assistance  of  a  *  white- 
robed  Innocence'  called  Madame  Krudener,*  whilst  the 
prosaic  destinies  of  Europe  were  being  settled  amidst  a 

*  *  Clothed  always  in  white,  kneeling  in  the  oratories,  she  seemedt 
one  of  the  Druidesses  whose  wonderful  words  commanded  the  elements.' 
— Capefigue,  MeetaurcUion, 
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bonflict  of  jarring  intereBiB.  The  m^rstioal  doctrines  of 
^litical  perfectibility  had  few  disciples,  althoiigh  the 
eathnsiastio  emperor  labotred  nnreinittinglj  for  converts. 
Mettemibh  slily  laughed,  and  handed  it  to  his  master  to 
Bign ;  Wellington  coldly  boWed,  and  said  that  the  English 
patliament  wotild  require  something  more  precise.  Th^ 
peace  of  Europe  was  settled,  as  every  former  peace  had 
been  settled,  upon  a  struggle  fot  what  the  respective 
powers  thought  most  conducive  to  their  owii  aggrandise- 
ment. We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  tiace  some  of  the 
drcumst&nces  of  the  final  settlement  of  1815.  Time  has 
revealed  many  of  the  hiddto  movements  by  which  that 
settlement  was  accomplished. 

The  '  Treaty  of  Union,  Concert,  and  Subsidy/  of  th6  1st 
Karch  1814,  ^ov^n  as  the  Treaty  of  Ghaumont,  was  con- 
cluded betweto  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia, 
whilst  the  contest  with  France  still  remained  undecided. 
The  four  great  powers  were  negotiating  for  peace  with 
Bonaparte,  whilst  war  was  raging  all  around  them.  The 
Treaty  of  Chaumont  declared  that  the  four  powers  had 
'transmitted  to  the  French  governmetit  pi'oposals  for  con- 
(dnding  a  general  peace ;'  and  *  should  Ftance  tefnse  the 
conditions  therein  contained,'  that  the  object  of  this  solemn 
oigagement  w€te  '  t6  draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  thetn 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  undertaken  for  the 
salutary  purpose,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of 
^^^^t^pOy  ^  re-eUablishing  QJM  hdkmoe  of  powers  Btit  this 
treaty  wte  not  limited  to  the  attainment  of  peace  alone — 
it  contemplated  a  long  ^liimoe  for  the  preservation  of 
what  should  be  attained  and  established.  Its  second 
bbject  was^  *  ^ould  the  Almighty  bless  their  pacific  in- 
tentionsy  t6  fix  the  means  of  tnaiiitaining^  against  every 
attempt,  the  order  of  things  which  shall  have  been  the 
bappy  consequence  of  their  efforts.-  To  ttiisend  the  foiU 
powers  each  agreed  to  keep  in  the  field  a  hundred  and 
fifiy  thoutond  effective  men;  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
fnnush  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling  for  the  service 
<tf  the  year  1814 ;  and  the  duration  of  the  treaty  was  to 
extend  to  twenty  years.  Within  one  month  from  the 
date  of  this  treaty,  the  Counter-revolution  of  France  was 
effiwted,  and  Napoleon  was  decreed  to  havo  forfeited  the 
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throne.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  a  oonvention  was  i^reed 
with  the  restored  gOYermnent  for  the  snspension  of 
hostilities ;  of  whioh  the  second  article  left  no  doubt  that 
the  just  balance  of  power  was  to  be  established  by  reduc- 
ing France  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  1st  January 
1792.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  the  30th  May 
1814,  some  additions  were  made  to  these  limits.  With 
reference  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  ceded  territories 
acquired  by  France  during  the  war,  the  treaty  was  neces- 
sarily vague.  The  larger  questions  of  contemplated 
aggrandisement  by  Bussia  and  Prussia  were  wholly  left 
out  of  view :  all  was  to  be  settled  in  the  general  congress 
to  be  held  at  Vienna. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant assembly  that  modem  Europe  had  beheld,  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  imposing  and  ostentations* 
It  was  accompanied  by  all  the  '  fierce  vanities '  of  the  last 
days  of  feudalism ;  and  the  great  dramatic  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendours  of '  the  vale  of  Andren '  mighty  with 
little  alteration,  be  applied  to  the  saloons  of  Vienna  in 
the  latter  months  of  1814.  In  that  city  of  pleasure  were 
assembled,  in  October,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  and 
Bussia,  and  Frassia,  with  many  of  &e  lesser  princes  of 
the  Germanic  states.  Emperors  shook  hands  in  the  publio 
streets;  Mettemich  and  Castlereagh  strolled  about  arm 
in  arm.  The  royal  negotiators  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  entertainments ;  the  British  minister, 
a  commoner  of  England,  o'er-topped  the  magnificence  of 
the  proudest  royalties.  The  old  Prince  de  Ligne  exclaimed : 
'Le  congr^s  danse,  et  ne  marohe  pas.'  They  did  not 
move  on  quite  so  easily  and  agreeably  as  their  outward 
delights  and  courtesies  might  seem  to  indicate.  TaUeyiand 
came  with  his  profound  adroitness  to  demand  that  France 
should  take  a  part  in  all  the  deliberations.  The  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont  would  have  narrowed  his 
claims,  but  he  persevered,  and  France  regained  her  proper 
rank  in  European  diplomacy.  The  ministers  of  England 
and  Austria  had  begun  to  feel  that  ambitions  might  arise 
as  adverse  to  the  just  balance  of  power  as  the  humbled 
ambition  of  France  itself.  A  voice  had  gone  forth  from 
the  British  parliament  to  protest  against  the  annexation 
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of  Saxony  to  Pmssia,  and  the  total  subjugation  of  Poland 
hy  Bnssia.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  on 
the  28th  November,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  British  minister  would  be  a  party 
to  these  acts.  It  was  clear,  from  his  own  letters,  that  up 
to  the  end  of  October  the  British  minister  had  been  a 
consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony ;  and  that 
lie  had  defended  the  annexation  upon  the  ground  that  the 
king  had  been  guilty  of  perpetual  tergiversations,  and 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Saxony  he 
made  no  mention.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
protested  against  the  annexation.  For  three  months  Europe 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  new  war.  France,  having  recovered 
a  position  of  independence  at  the  congress,  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  and  refused  to  consent  to  the  degradation  of 
the  King  of  Saxony.  The  principle  of  legitimacy  was 
violated,  according  to  Talleyrand,  by  both  these  acts. 
Austria  made  common  cause  with  France  in  the  discussions 
upon  Saxony.  Opposed  to  these  powers  were  the  soverdgns 
of  Bussia  and  Prussia,  united  by  personal  friendship,  and 
most  potential  in  their  military  organisation.  '  Secure  me 
Saxony,*  said  Prussia,  'and  you  shall  have  Poland;* 
'Secure  me  Poland,'  said  Bussia,  'and  you  shall  have 
Saxony.*  In  these  questions  Great  Britain  had  no  direct 
interest ;  but  she  had  the  great  national  interest  to  up- 
hold, that  the  weaker  states  should  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
stronger,  and  that  some  regard  to  the  people  shotild  be 
shown  in  those  partitions  of  territory  which  the  wars  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  rendered  too  familiar.  There 
was  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  minister  at  oon« 
gress.  Before  the  end  of  1814,  England,  France,  and 
Austria  were  united  in  demanding  the  integrity  of  Saxony, 
and  the  independence  of  Poland.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
the  Archduke  Constantino,  who  had  hurried  from  Vienna, 
called  upon  the  Poles  to  rally  round  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia ;  the  Prussian  minister  declared  that . 
Saxony  was  conquered  by  Prussia,  and  should  not  be 
restored;  Alexander,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  of 
France,  was  resolved  to  support  Murat  on  the  throne  of 
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Naples.  The  rival  powers  began  to  look  to  war.  Hiere 
bad  been  a  million  of  allied  men  in  anns  to  resist  tbe 
aggressicms  of  France,  and  to  restore  the  jnst  equilibrium 
of  pQwer  in  Enrope.  That  these  arms  were  now  to  be 
turned  against  each  other  was  a  more  than  possible  event; 
it  was  an  event  to  be  instantly  provided  for  and  regulated 
by  those  whose  mission  was  that  ci  peace.  In  the  treaty 
of  Holy  Alliance  the  rulprs  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Proesia 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  '  r^m(lLin  united  by  the  bonds  of 
a  tfne  and  indisspluble  fraternity ;  and  considering  each 
other  as  fellow-countrymen,  they  will,  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance.'  In 
a  secret  tifeaty  concluded  between  Austria,  England,  and 
France  on  the  8rd  Febuary  1815,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  to  act  in  concert,  each  with  an  army  of  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  In  the  manner  most  conformable  to  the 
spirit  qf  that  treaty ;  ^  convinced  that  the  powers  who  had 
to  complete  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  security  and  perfect  inde- 
pendence, and  holding  it  necessary,  in  eorueguence  ofpre^ 
iemioM  recently  fnanifeetfid,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist 
every  aggression.'  When,  $i  year  after  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  copy  of  thp  document.  Lord  Castlereagh  resisted  its 
production,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  an  unfinished  transaction,  '  a  mere  historical 
fact,'  that  could  have  no  influence  on  our  actual  affairs. 
He  contended  th^t  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  allies 
in  the  events  of  1815  was  sufficient  to  show  that  for  iJl 
great  purposes  the  spirit  of  strict  alliance  pervaded  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Thirty  years  hi^ve  passed  since  this  , 
argument  was  employed.  It  was  a  good  argument  then, 
to  prevent  inconvenient  disclosures;  but  there  requires 
little  to  convince  us  now,  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  this 
'  historical  &ct,'  that  if  Bonaparte  had  not  leaped  Into  the 
throne  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  spring  of  1815,  the  peace  of 
Europe  might  have  been  brok^i  before  it  was  consolidated. 
The  *  historical  fact '  is  not  without  its  lessons  even  at  ihe 
present  hour.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Prince  Mettemioh 
received  a  despatch  announcing  the  hasty  and  mysterious 
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departnre  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  On  the  13th  the  solemn 
declaration  of  congress  was  published,  that  Bonaparte 
was  to  be  pnt  down  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  Gongress  of  Vienna  continued  its  deliberations ;  and 
whilst  preparations  for  war  were  made  on  every  side,  the 
general  treaty  of  congress  for  the  settlement  of  Europe 
was  prepared,  and  was  signed  only  a  week  before  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  points  of  difiEerence  as  to 
territorial  limits  were  settled  by  mutual  conoessions.  The 
principle  of  partition  and  readjustment  of  territory  was 
established. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
Agned  on  the  9th  of  June.  On  the  14th  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  went  down  to  the  ^ouse  of  Oommons,  and 
said  that  he  had  contracted  a  loan  that  day  for  thirty-six 
millions,  and  he  asked  for  a  total  amount  for  the  supplies 
of  the  year — in  addition  to  the  permanent  charges  of 
thirty-seven  millions  and  a  half — of  no  less  a  sum  than 
ninety  millions.  The  resolutions  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  agreed  to,  with  only  one  opposing  speech, 
and  without  a  division.  On  the  1 8th  the  batUe  of  Waterloo 
was  fought.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  Paris  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Prussian  army — Louis  XVIII.  was  re- 
stored— Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  trace  the  various 
political  intrigues  that  followed  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  from  which  they  had  been  hurled, 
partly  by  their  own  indiscretions,  essentially  by  the  re- 
action or  that  fierce  military  spirit  which  had  neld  Europe 
in  terror  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  was  once 
more  to  be  a  contest  for  power  between  England  and 
Russia-  England  could  repress  the  national  hatred  of 
Prussia,  and  preserve  Paris  from  worse  than  useless  out- 
rage. She  could  even  read  France  *  a  great  moral  lesson ' 
in  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art  to  their  lawful  owners. 
But  England  could  not  preserve  the  influence  which 
would  have  secured  France  from  the  dangerous  revenge  of 
the  ultra-royalists.  Talleyrand,  who  had  raised  his  country 
to  the  position  which  she  occupied  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  was  driven  from  the  councils  of  that  king  who,  a 
few  months  before,  was  a  powerless  outcast.     Bussia,  it  is 
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said,  named  his  successor.  The  ministers  of  England  did 
all  that  remained  to  them  to  do.  The  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  accompanied  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  forwarded  to 
the  French  minister  with  a  note  which  contained  sundry 
excellent  lessons  on  the  duty  of  uniting  moderation  -wi^ 
firmness,  and  rejecting  imprudent  or  impassioned  counsels. 
*  Indemnities  for  the  past '  were  to  be  secured  by  France 
paying,  by  gradual  instalments,  seven  hundred  miUions  of 
francs — a  sum  not  equal  to  the  loan  which  the  English 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  raised  in  one  day ;  '  guarantees 
for  the  future '  were  exacted  by  the  presence  of  the  army 
of  occupation  for  a  term  of  years,  supported  at  the  expense 
of  France,  and  garrisoning  her  strong  places,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Englsmd,  having 
lost  her  real  influence  in  the  government  of  France,  re- 
tained the  power  of  making  herself  odious.  The  terms 
granted  to  the  French  were  in  truth  moderate.  England, 
at  the  height  of  glory,  had  to  pay  penalties  of  longer 
duration,  perhaps  of  greater  severity,  as  the  price  of  this 
tremendous  conflict.  The  last  three  years  of  war  alone 
had  cost  the  country  one  hundred  and  ninety^seven 
millions. 

Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1815  presented  a  scene  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  conquered  city  was  one  universal  theatre  of  gaiety 
and  excitement.  Here  was  no  '  Eachel  weeping  for  her 
children.'  In  some  daric  eataminet  might  a  solitary 
soldier  of  the  disbanded  army  of  the  Loire  be  heard 
execrating  the  presence  of  the  foreigner.  But  the  foreigner 
preserved  an  exact  discipline.  He  paid  for  everything, 
and  he  had  ample  means  of  payment.  ^  It  is  from  this 
year,  1815,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shopkeeping  for* 
tunes  of  Paris  are  to  be  dated.  The  haughty  nobles  of 
Eussia  lavished  their  rents  upon  Parisian  mistresses  and 
gamblers.  Hundreds  of  the  great  English  &milies  rushed 
to  Paris  to  gaze  upon  the  conquering  armies,  and  to  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  a  smile  from  Lady  Oastlereagh  in 
her  evening  circle,  or  a  bow  from  the  great  duke  at  his 
morning  levee.  All  this  was  to  end.  The  ministers  and 
serf-lords  of  Eussia  had  to  return  to  a  St.  Petersburg 
winter,  and  see  how  best  they  could  persuade  the  Poles 
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tliat  their  annexatioii  was  the  triumph  of  their  independ- 
enoe.  llie  cautious  diplomatists  of  Austria  had  to  discover 
how  the  hot  Italian  spirits  that  had  dreamt  of  liberty  and 
national  greatness  were  to  sit  down  under  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  the  German  stranger.  Prussian  councillors  of 
state  had  to  meet  the  excited  landwehr,  who  had  rushed  to 
anns  under  the  promise  of  constitutional  liberty;  and  to 
accommodate  the  differences  of  one  set  of  subjects  with  the 
old  German  laws,  and  her  new  Bhine  people  with  the 
French  code.  The  smaller  German  states  had  to  re-curange 
themselYes  under  the  confederation.  Sweden  had  to  re- 
concile Norway.  Holland  had  to  amalgamate  with  Bel- 
gium— Protestant  with  Catholic,  and  interpret  Dutch  laws 
to  a  French  race.  Spain,  which  had  put  down  the  cortes, 
had  to  try  if  proscriptions  could  satisfy  a  people  t^t  had 
been  fighting  seven  years  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly these  home  prospects  were  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
managers  of  national  affairs  as  the  reviews  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  the  reunions  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6. 
Perhaps  to  the  English  ministers,  and  to  their  admiring 
followers,  there  was  less  of  apprehension  than  to  the  leaders 
of  those  states  who  had  gained  something  more  solid  than 
the  glory  with  which  England  remained  contented.  It 
was  enough,  for  her  to  believe  that  she  had  won  security. 
She  had  proudly  won  the  semblance  of  it ;  the  one  great 
enemy  was  overthrown.  Still  there  might  be  some  feel- 
mg—half  fear,  half  disgust — at  the  thought  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  its  searching  questions,  its  hatred  of 
continental  alliances,  its  denunciations  of  broken  promises, 
coining  from  a  small  but  active  minority.  The  lofty  port 
and  the  cold  politeness  that  befitted  the  table  of  Congress 
would  be  there  out  of  place.  Two  years  of  negotiation  in 
the  midst  of  victory  would  not  be  favourable  to  debating 
equanimity.  Hard  everyday  business  would  have  to  be 
tidked  of  <mstead  of  glory.    There  was  but  one  course : 

They  mnst  either — 
For  80  run  the  oonditiona — Cleave  those  remnaatB 
Of  fooL  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance^ 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men, 
Or  pack  to  their  M  playfellows. 

— Sbakspeabe:  Eenry  VIIL 
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But  5f  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tliis  oonntry  might  retnm 
home  a  little  imbned  with  the  temper  of  despotic  cq,binet8 — 
if  they  could  be  accused  of  having  too  strenuously 
asserted  the  principle  of  legitimacy — if  they  had  appeared 
to  have  contended  too  much  for  tbe  claims  of  kings,  and 
too  little  for  the  rights  of  the  people — ^in  one  respect  they 
had  done  their  duty,  and  truly  upheld  the  moral  supremacy 
of  England.  They  had  laboured  strenuously,  and  they  had 
laboured  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  protected 
her  commercial  interests--despicable  protection ! — by  sti- 
pulating for  a  monopoly  of  the  slave-trade  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England  wrested  from  France  an 
immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic,  and  a  declaration  from 
all  the  high  contracting  powers  that  they  would  concert, 
without  loss  of  time,  *  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious.' 
This  was  something  to  set  off  against  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Great  Britain,  who  had  made  such  enormous  sacri- 
fices for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  had  not  a  single  com- 
mercial treaty  to  exhibit  as  a  compensation  for  her  prodigal 
disbursements  of  loans  and  subsidies.  During  tike  most 
stringent  period  of  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  decrees, 
her  commerce  went  on  increasing.  The  people  of  Europe 
toould  have  her  commodities,  and  no  fiscal  power  could 
shut  them  out.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  might  expect  that  when  all  the  rulers  of  Europe 
were  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  future  welfare  of 
the  great  European  family,  there  would  be  some  relaxation 
of  that  almost  universal  system  of  high  duties  and  prohi- 
bition which  denied  to  the  continental  nations  the  advan- 
tages of  free  marts  for  the  products  of  British  industry. 
The  days  of  neutrals,  and  licences,  and  armies  of  smugglers, 
were  gone.  Our  diplomatists  came  home  with  no  treaties 
putting  their  country  *upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.*  The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  not  have.  Y^elcomed  them  if  they  had  come  with 
any  treaty  that  went  upon  the  principle  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  gelling  iQ  the  dearest.  Even  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  Pitt  negotiated  with  France 
in  1786,  would  have  beeu  offensive  to  the  parliament  gf 
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England  in  1816,  for  it  was  a  treaty  of  mntnal  concession 
and  liberality.  Had  Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  *  I  have  made  trade  free,'  he  would  have 
beei^  hooted.  The  shipowners  would  have  clamoured  for 
their  beloved  navigatibn-laws.  The  landowners  would 
have  driven  him  from  office  had  he  admitted  the  com  of 
Poland  and  the  wool  of  Saxony.  The  colonial  merchants 
would  have  impeached  him  for  letting  in  the  timber  of 
Norway.  The  manufacturers  would  hkve  been  in  open 
insurrection  at  the  fjBiintest  rustling  of  the  silks  of  France. 
As  it  was,  the  peace  of  1815  was  constructed  without  the 
slightest  effort  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  something 
stronger  than  conventions  and  proctoools  —  by  uniting 
mankind  in  a  bond  of  common  interests. 

We  request  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  to  follow  us  in  a  few  details  which  may  save  some 
after-trouble  of  reference  and  explanation. 

Look,  first,  at  the  hingdom  of  France,  as  its  limits  were 
fixed  in  1815,  nearly  the  limits  of  1790 — the  limits  of  the 
present  hour.  It  is  a  noble  territory,  full  of  natural 
resources — a  land  that  possesses  all  the  elements  of  real 
prosperity — a  country  that  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe — a  military  power,  a  naval 
power.  The  population  of  France,  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  peace,  ivas  in  1815  about  thirty  millions.  But 
before  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  empire  of  France 
embraced  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  millions ;  the 
imperial  domination  extended  over  more  than  sixty 
millions.  There  were  thirty-two  millions  of  people,  in 
1815,  tQ  come  under  new  laws  and  new  governments. 

The  old  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  severed  from 
the  empire,  were  raised  up  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  under  the  House  of  Orange.  The  line  which 
now  separates  Belgium  and  Holland  was  drawn  after  the 
revoluaon  of  1830.  In  1815  this  was  made  a  compact 
kingdom  of  five  millions  of  inhabitants — an  agricultural, 
a  inannfacturing,  and  a  commercial  kingdom,  with  noble 
colonies.  The  physical  arrangement  of  such  a  state  was 
admirable.  But  the  moral  overcame  the  material.  The 
people  would  not  amalgamate. 

ThQ  Austrian  Netherlands  (Bel^um),  with  all  ihi^t 
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part  of  Qermany  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhiney 
were  added  to  the  old  territory  of  France  in  1801.  The 
Bhenish  provincee  were,  in  1815,  bestowed  upon  Prussia 
— a  fertile  territory,  an  industrious  people.  By  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was  stripped  of  nearly  one-half  of 
her  dominions.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  her  to 
her  full  sovereignty.  But  the  congress  did  more  for  this 
great  member  of  the  European  confederacy.  It  gave 
Prussia  one-half  of  Saxony.  It  gave  her  a  slice  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  miUion  of  people.  The  map 
will  fiJiow  better  than  words  what  the  peace  of  1815  did 
for  Prussia.  It  raised  her  from  the  depths  of  her  humilia- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Jena,  to  take  rank  amongst  the 
most  important  of  European  powers. 

A  territory  larger  than  all  Europe  put  together — a 
population  forming  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Europe — this 
is  indeed  a  mighty  country,  and  one  that  woidd  seem 
destined  for  universal  monarchy.  But  the  largest  states 
are  not  always  the  strongest.  Bussia,  by  its  ascendency 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
in  undisputed  sovereignty,  with  four  million  inhabitants. 
The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  s^ept  from  the  domination  of 
France.  The  new  kingdom  had  a  constitution ;  but  the  old 
annexations  of  Poland  to  Bussia  were  to  continue  under 
the  absolute  monarch.    The  fabric  was  too  frail  to  endure. 

Where  vanished  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its 
six  million  inhabitants?  Where  all  the  lesser  French 
incorporated  states.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Lucca? 
The  lord  of  the  iron  crown  might  indeed  dream  that  the 
Mediterranean  would  become  the  French  lake !  Austria 
acquired  the  Lombardo-Veneto  kingdom,  with  its  four 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Sardinia  annexed  Genoa  to  its 
territory,  and  became  a  more  important  state.  The  States 
of  the  Church  were  re-established.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  restored  to  the  old  Bourbon  branch.  Tuscany  was 
again  a  grand-duchy.  Smaller  states  are  dotted  about 
the  famed  Italian  land.  Visions  of  ancient  grandeur  have 
sometimes  precipitated  its  people  into  revolt;  but  the 
arrangements  of  1815  have  not  been  disturbed.  Austria , 
obtained  as  great  a  prize  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
French  empire  as  Prussia  and  Bussia.    With  a  policy  that 
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was  nndonbtedly  the  result  of  the  most  skilfiil  calculation, 
she  sought  no  very  considerable  enlargement  of  territory 
to  the  north.  She  became  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
carried  her  firontier  to  the  Alps. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  minute 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  minor  German  states. 
The  Germanic  Confederation  will  require  to  be  noticed 
when  we  have  to  trace  its  internal  workings.  It  was  n:ot 
the  least  of  the  achievements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
that  the  contending  interests  of  a  host  of  petty  princes 
were  harmonized  into  some  semblance  of  nationality.  One 
Germany  to  be  defended  by  the  confederation  of  independent 
states,  raised  up  a  formidable  barrier  to  external  ambition, 
whether  of  Fraiiice  or  of  Eussia. 

The  last  important  territorial  decision  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  out,  is  that  of  the  annexation  of  Norway 
to  Sweden.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Convention 
of  Kiel,  in  1814,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

We  are  now  writing  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  exactly 
thirty  years  since  the  final  act  of  that  settlement,  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  of  November  1816.*  From  that  time  there  has 
been  no  general  war  in  Europe.  Spain  has  passed  through 
leTolution  upon  revolution ;  the  South  American  colonies 
have  acquired  independence  without  strength ;  Italy  has 
in  vain  striven  against  the  rule  of  Austria  and  Sardinia ; 
Poland  has  succumbed  more  entirely  to  the  power  of 
Bnssia;  Greece  has  been  raised  into  a  kingdom;  the 
younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  obtained  the 
throne  of  France,  as  was  contemplated  by  some  in  1815 ; 
Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Holland.  Yet  with  all 
these  changes  the  five  great  powers  have  not  drawn  the 
sword  from  the  scabbard  to  assault  each  other :  this  is  not 
to  he  forgotten  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  peace  of 
1815.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  said  to  O'Meara :  '  So  silly 
a  treaty  as  that  made  by  your  ministers  for  their  own 
country  was  never  known  before.  You  give  up  everything 
and  gain  nothing.*  We  can  now  answer,  that  we  gained 
everything  when  we  gained  thirty  years  of  repose.  We 
gained  everything  when,  after  twenty  years  of  warfare 

*  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  when  dates  are  referred  to, 
that  this  history  was  written  in  1816. 
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upon  the  most  extravagant  scale,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
conducted  that  war&re  to  a  triumphant  end.  The  gaina 
of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  be  reckoned  only  by  its 
territorial  acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  influence.  Th^ 
war   which  England  had   waged,   often  single-handed, 

X'nst  a  colossal  tyranny,  raised  her  to  an  eminence 
[}h  amply  compensated  for  the  mistakes  of  her 
negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  close  the 
war  in  a  huckstering  spirit— that .  they  did  not  squabble 
ioT  this  colony  or  that  entreat  The  fact  of  our  greatness 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  when  we  left  to  others  the  scramble 
for  aggrandisement,  content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our 
own  course  of  consolidating  our  power  by  the  arts  of  peace* 
There  were  years  of  exhaustion  and  discontent  to  follow 
those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and  final  triumph.  But 
security  was  won ;  we  were  safe  from  the  giant  aggressor* 
The  people  that  had  subdued  Napoleon — for  it  w;a8  the  act 
of  the  people — would  do  the  work  that  remained  to  them. 
The  imperial  parliament  had  cpntinued  prorogued  from 
the  11th  July,  1815,  to  the  Ist  February  1816.  During 
this  long  and  unusual  interval  of  legislative  business — for 
it  had  been  the  previous  custom  for  parliament  to  meet 
early  in  November — ^the  foreign  policy  of  the  administra^ 
tion  had  been  carried  out  without  the  slightest  control 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Sir  S.  Eomilly 
writes  in  his  diary  of  the  1st  February :  *  There  has  been 
no  period  of  our  history  in  which  more  important  events 
have  passed,  and  upon  which  the  counsels  of  parliament — 
if  they  be  of  any  utility — were  more  to  be  required,  than 
during  this  long  prorogation.*  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
counsels  of  parliament  could  have  been  *  of  any  utility '  in 
deciding  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  irresistible 
triumph  of  the  allied  armies.  Eomilly  was  himself  at 
Paris  in  October  1815.  He  laments  over  the  unpopularity 
of  the  English  in  compelling  the  removal  of  the  works  of 
ajrt  from  me  Louvre ;  he  doubts  whether  a  peace  of  long 
duration  could  arise  out  of  the  occupation  of  France  by 
foreign  troops;  he  sympathises  with  those  who  bitterly 
complain  of  the  perfidy  of  the  allied  powers.  Mr.  porner 
has  similar  views :  the  good  fruits  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  were  to  be  lost  to  France ;  the  confederacy  of  courts 
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and  the  alliance  of  armies  were  to  subject  the  French  to  the 
ffoyemment  of  a  family  that  they  despise  and  detest :  that 
file  people  are  the  property  of  certain  royal  families,  was 
to  be  established  as  a  maxim  in  the  system  of  Europe ;  our 
anny  was  degraded  in  being  the  main  instrument  of  a 
warfare  against  freedom  and  civilisation.  If  parliament 
Itad  been  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and  had  these 
been  the  general  opinioDS  of  the  opposition  as  a  body,  the 
Bourbons  might  not  have  been  supported  by  the  English 
diplomatists  in  their  restoration ;  and  the  English  army 
might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  occupation  of  France, 
after  the  object  had  been  accomplished  for  which  England 
bad  professed  to  arm — the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  But 
parliament  was  not  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  1815;  andj 
what  is  more  important,  the  opposition,  as  a  body,  did  not 
bold  these  opinions.  Two  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliameni,  Mr.  Homer  writes :  *  I  fear  we  are  not  likely 
to  go  on  very  harmoniously  in  opposition ;  there  are  such 
wide  and  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  between 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  will  hear  of  nothing  but  a  re- 
turn to  aU  that  was  undone  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
who,  in  the  jpresent  moment  of  eucceas,  declare  views  of  that 
sort  which  they  never  avowed  to  the  same  extent  before — 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  French 
people  have  some  right  to  make  and  mend  their  government 
for  themselves.  .  .  .  .*  You  mav  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 
breach  in  the  opposition;  I  think  it  cannot  be  averted 
much  longer.'  Mr.  Ward  (afterwards  Lord  Dudley) 
attributes  to  the  opposition  motives  which  could  belong 
only  to  a  few  and  which  even  in  those  few  were  mixed 
up  with  something  higher :  *  Opposition  had  staked  every- 
thing upon  Napoleon's  success,  and  are  grieved  at  his 
fidlure.'  Had  Napoleon  succeeded,  there  might  have 
been  unity.  !Ete  fell;  and  the  great  Whig  party  was 
broken  for  a  season.  It  only  recovered  its  power  when  it 
took  deeper  root  in  the  popular  affections.  The  triumph 
of  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  by  grievous 
embarrassments  at  home.  But  the  people,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1816,  had  little  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  lamenting  over  the  banishment  of  Napoleon.  Even 
the  chief  Whig  organ,  the  Edinburgh  Bevieto^  complained 
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of '  the  strange  partiality  which  has  lately  indicated  itself 
for  him  among  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of 
liberty  in  this  country;*  and  ridiculed  *the  sort  of 
hankermg  after  him  which  we  can  trace  among  some  of 
our  good  Whigs.'  The  people  had  as  little  respect  for 
those  who  grieved  that  France  had  to  pay  severe  penalties 
for  her  long  career  of  spoliation.  The  success  of  England 
was  too  recent — ^the  success  was  too  splendid  and  over- 
whelming, not  to  throw  its  shield  over  just  fears  and 
reasonable  complaints.  It  annihilated  mere  party  hos- 
tility. The  reaction  was  not  yet  come.  The  fever-fit  of 
triumph  had  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  cold  torpor  of 
exhaustion.  For  a  little  while  the  nation  could  bear  even 
the  presumption  of  those  who  claimed  all  the  merit  of 
the  triumph,  and  almost  appeared  to  forget  that  never  was 
a  government  so  supported  by  the  people  as  the  English 
supported  their  government  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Mr.  Ward,  a  general  follower  of  the  administration,  writes 
thus  of  the  men  in  power  in  1816 :  '  Their  prodigious 
success — ^which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their 
merits  and  abilities,  must  be  allowed  by  aU  reasonable  men 
to  have  been  vastly  beyond  their  merits  and  beyond  their 
abilities — had  made  their  underlings  insolent,  and  the 
House  too  obedient.'  Such  was  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  with  reference  to  external  politics.  Doi^estic  con- 
cerns, which  were  soon  to  assume  the  greater  importance, 
were  too  little  regEurded  during  the  war  to  divide  men  into 
parties.  The  poUoy  of  peace  ^ad  slowly  to  construct  the 
great  modem  division  of  the  adherents  to  things  as  they 
were,  and  the  advocates  of  things  as  they  should  be — ^the 
enemies  and  the  Mends  of  progress. 

Let  us  endeavour,  with  however  feeble  a  pencil,  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  those  who  had  chiefly  to  interpret  the 
opinions  of  their  time — to  attack  and  to  defend — ^to  pro- 
pound lasting  truths  or  fleeting  paradoxes — ^in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1816.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  had  to 
debate  on  the  Peace  of  Paris  sleep  with  those  who  had  to 
debate  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  same  narrow  house 
that  contained  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  contains  Liverpool 
and  Castlereagh.  Ponsonby  and  Tiemey  are  as  insensible 
to  the  historic  regards  of  their  younger  contemporaries  as 
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are  Stanhope  and  Hanmer.  The  living  and  the  dead 
alike  claim  an  honest  and  impartial  estimation. 

On  the  woolsack  sits  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon.  The 
chancellor  is  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  has  filled  his 
high  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  of  absence 
from  power,  since  1801.  The  consummate  judge  is  in 
him  united  with  the  narrowest  politician.  The  acute 
lawyer,  balancing  every  question  with  the  most  inflexible 
honesty  and  the  clearest  vision,  is  the  most  one-sided  and 
halting  statesman  that  ever  sat  in  the  councils  of  an  empire 
in  which  truth  was  only  to  be  established  by  conflict,  and 
every  element  of  change  was  in  ceaseless,  and  for  the  most 
part  healthful  activity.  His  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by 
night,  is  to  uphold  what  he  calls  the  constitution — ^that 
indefinable  compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that 
to  him  is  as  sacred  as  the  commands  of  Holy  Writ. 
Whoever  approaches  to  lay  his  hands  on  that  ark,  whether 
he  come  to  blot  out  a  cruel  statute,  or  to  mitigate  a 
commercial  restriction,  or  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough, 
or  to  break  down  a  religious  disability,  is  his  enemy.  He 
was  the  last  great  man  who  belonged  to  this  sect.  But  he 
acted  with  perfect  honesty  and  nnshriuking  courage  in 
the  assertion  of  these  opinions.  He  retained  ofQce  b^use 
he  professed  the  opinions ;  but  no  one  can  believe  that  he 
professed  the  opinions  to  retain  office.  He  lived  in  times 
when  bursts  of  popular  violence  alarmed  the  peaceful,  and 
licentious  expressions  of  opinion  disgusted  the  moderate ; 
and  he  knew  no  other  instrument  but  force  for  producing 
internal  peace.  Yet  he  was  no  hater  of  liberty,  no  assertor 
of  the  rights  of  unconditional  power.  The  law,  as  it  stood, 
was  his  palladium,  yet  no  one  was  more  ready  to  make  the 
natural  course  of  justice  give  place  to  suspensions  of  the 
constitution.  But  in  his  mind  this  was  to  preserve  the 
constitution.  To  lop  off  a  limb  was  life  to  the  constitution ; 
to  infuse  new  blood  was  death.  It  has  been  truly  observed 
that  he  confounded  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the 
throne,  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar,  with 
the  insti&tions  themselves — *  alike  the  determined  enemy 
of  all  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate 
the  abuse.'  He  is  one  that  after-times  will  not  venerate ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  larger  number  of  the 
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great  ernes  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  vast  neutral  ground 
between  veneration  and  oontempt. 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
He  has  been  prime  minister  from  1812  ;  he  has  held  high 
office  from  the  beginning  of  the  oentury;  ho  has  filled 
subordinate  offices  from  the  age  of  manhood.  Bespeot  is 
on  all  hands  conceded  to  him — ^the  respect  due  to  honest 
intentions  and  moderate  abilities.  Admiration  or  disgust 
is  reserved  for  his  colleagues.  As  prime  nunister  of 
England,  he  seems  to  fill  something  like  the  station  which 
a  quiet  and  prudent  king  may  fill  in  other  countries.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  nation's  councils,  with  responsible 
ministers.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  not  his;  he 
Bufiered  others  to  starve  the  war.  The  peace  was  not  his; 
he  gave  to  others  the  uncontrolled  power  of  prescribing 
the  laws  of  victory.  The  stupendous  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  war  were  not  his ;  they  were  expounded  by 
a  man  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
resistance  to  all  change  was  not  his ;  the  great  breakwater 
of  the  ooming  wave  was  his  sturdy  phanoellor.  The  people, 
during  his  war-radmini^tration,  had  quietly  surrendered 
itself  to  the  belief  that  good  business  talents  were  the  most 
essential  to  the  official  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  nations. 
A  long  ooui'se  of  victory  had  succeeded  to  a  long  Qourse  of 
disaster ;  and,  therefore,  the  rulers  at  home  were  the  bast 
of  rulers.  The  great  Captain  who  saved  his  oountry,  and 
threw  his  protection  over  the  government,  offered  the 
strongest  evidence,  in  after-years,  of  how  little  that 
government  had  done  for  him.  Around  the  premier  sit 
me  home  secretary.  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  tne  colonial 
secretary,  the  Earl  Bathurst.  They  enjoy,  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  himself,  the  privilege  of  not  being 
envied  and  feared  for  the  force  of  their  oharaoters,  or  the 
splendour  of  their  talents. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  now  what  constituted 
the  opposition  in  1816.  The  two  peers  of  the  greatest 
mark  had  been  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  war 
against  Napoleon  on  his  return  &om  Elba.  It  is  little 
doubtful  that  they  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  character 
of  the  peace.  Earl  Grey  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party 
that  denounced  the  intimate  foreign  alliances  which  this 
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oonntiy  had  formed  in  the  support  of  legitimacy.  He 
would  have  treated  with  Bonaparte.  Lord  Grenville  held 
that  the  maintenanoe  of  peace  with  Bonaparte  was  im- 
poBsihle,  and  that  oonseqnently  the  foreign  alliances  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  were  essential  parts  of  the 
war  policy.  Both  had  been  driven  from  o£&ce  ten  years 
before,  through  their  firm  adherence  to  the  support  of  the 
Oatholio  claims.  The  nature  of  each  of  these  eminent 
statesmen  was  somewhat  haughty  and  uncompromising. 
Had  they  remained  in  power  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
they  would  have  probably  differed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Had  they  succeeded  to  power  upon  the 
termination  of  the  wat,  they  would  as  certainly  have 
differed  as  to  the  character  of  popular  discontents,  and  the 
mode  of  appeasing  them.  Lord  Grey  was  a  Whig*reformer 
— ^Lord  Grenville  a  Whig-conservative.  On  the  benches 
of  opposition  sat  also  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Holland.  Their  differences  of  opinion  were  not  of  a  very 
practical  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  saw  in  the  over* 
throw  of  Napoleon  the  destruction  of  a  military  tyrant, 
and  he  rejoiced  accordingly;  Lord  Holland,  a  man  of 
large  benevolence,  had  a  generous  tear  for  a  fallen  foe. 

Turn  we  to  the  House  of  Commons — ^that  assembly  whose 
voice,  even  when  its  defects  were  most  fiercely  canvassed, 
went  forth  throughout  the  world  as  the  expression  of 
a  great  and  free  nation.  The  leader  of  the  ministerial 
phalanx  is  Bobert  Stewart,  Lord  Castlereagh.  To  his 
splendid  figure  and  commanding  faoe  he  has  added  the 
outward  show  of  honours  which  have  not  been  bestowed 
upon  a  Gommoner  since  the  days  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
He  is  *  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.'  He  has  been 
foreign  secretary  since  1812.  He  held  high  ofKoe  in  1802, 
By  the  force  of  his  character  he  bore  down  the  calumnies 
which  had  attached  to  his  connection  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  before  the  union.  The  triumphs  of  the 
PeniuBula  had  obliterated  the  recollections  of  Walcheren. 
He  comes  now  to  parliament  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
power,  having  taken  but  little  part  in  its  debates  during 
the  mighty  events  of  the  two  previous  years.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  he  has  a  leaning  towards  arbitrary 
prindples,  and  that  bis  intercourse  with  the  irresponsible 
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ralers  of  the  oontinent  has  not  increased  his  aptitade  for 
administering  a  representative  goyemment.  He  will  be 
attacked  with  bitterness;  he  will  be  suspected,  perhaps 
nnjusilj.  Bnt  he  will  stand  up  against  aU  atta&  with 
nndinching  courage,  and  unyielding  self-support.  No 
consciousness  of  the  narrowness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
defects  of  his  education  will  prevent  him  pouring  out 
torrent  after  torrent  of  unformed  sentences  and  disjointed 
argumeut.  It  is  a  singular  consideration  that  mere 
hardihood  and  insensibility  should  have  stood  up  so 
successfully  against  untiring  eloquence  within  the  walls 
of  parliament,  and  determined  hostility  without.  Lord 
Castlereagh  even  succeeded  in  living  down  popular 
hatred.  Eound  this  most  fortunate  minister  of  1816  are 
grouped  his  colleagues — ^Nicholas  Yansittart,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer, '  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  according  to 
Pope's  maxim ;  the  secretary  of  war,  Lord  Palmerston ; 
the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Peel ;  and,  somewhat 
out  of  his  place,  the  friend  whom  Canning  raised  to  office 
when  he  ingloriously  went  to  Lisbon  in  1814 — ^, 
Huskisson. 

The  accredited  leader  of  the  opposition  is  George 
Ponsonby,  formerly  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  pru-  ' 
dent  and  temperate  leader,  not  remarkable  for  great 
powers  as  a  debater,  but  a  safe  guide  for  party-men  to 
rally  round.  One  who  did  not  act  with  him  says :  '  He 
was  the  least  eminent  man  that  ever  filled  such  a  station.' 
One  who  did  act  with  him  writes  in  his  diary :  *  He  was 
a  very  honest  man,  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
possessed  very  considerable  talents;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  fit  for  the  situation  which  he  has  for  ten  years 
occupied — that  of  leader  of  the  party  of  opposition.' 
Beside  him  sits  George  Tiemey,  a  parliamentary  veteran, 
who  has  been  fighting  for  twenty  years,  chiefly  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  once  as  a  member  of  the  Addington 
administration — a  financier,  a  wit.  Of  ready  powers  as  a 
debater,  of  great  practical  sense,  of  unblemished  private 
character,  he  seemed  fitted  for  higher  eminence  than  he 
attained  in  the  nation's  eyes.  He  was  a  parliamentary 
man  of  business  at  a  time  when  that  high  quality  was  not 
valued  as  it  ought  to  have  been;  and,  whether  in  or  out  of 
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dflSoe,  the  beet  committee  man,  the  clearest  caloalator,  was 
held  as  a  very  snboTdinate  person  in  affairs  of  legislation. 
He  redeemed,  however,  the  character  of  the  opposition  in 
regard  to  this  quality,  in  which  they  were  held,  unjustly 
enough,  to  be  singularly  deficient ;  and  he  almost  succeeded 
m  persuading  his  hearers  and  the  public,  that  genius  and 
industry  may  be  united.  The  nation  seemed  then  to  have 
oonfidence  in  its  administration,  because  it  regarded  its 
chiefis  and  subordinates  as  essentially  men  of  business. 
Mr.  Tiemey  was  to  claim  this  confidence  as  the  man  of 
business  of  the  opposition.  He  had  dedaimers  enough 
about  him  to  make  the  attribute  not  too  infectious.  Mr. 
Tiemey  was  the  man  of  financial  detail.  There  was  one 
who  then  chiefly  dedicated  himself  to  the  neglected  walk 
of  political  economy.  Francis  Homer  had  won  a  high 
reputation  by  the  unremitting  assertion  of  large  principles 
which  indolence  and  prejudice  had  shrunk  from  examining. 
More  than  any  man  he  had  gone  to  the  root  of  financial 
difficulties.  His  opinions  were  to  be  adopted  when  he 
Hved  not  to  expound  them— others  were  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  It  is  something  to  be  an  earnest  thinker  in 
an  age  of  debaters.  His  are  labours  that  have  more 
endurance  than  mere  party  eminence.  In  the  same  ranks 
aie  a  few  other  labourers  '  for  all  time.' 

On  the  bench  of  honour  sits  one  whose  lofty  port  and 
oomposed  features  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  common 
aspirations.  His  habitual  expression  is  earnest,  solemn, 
almost  severe.  He  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil,  far  above 
party  politics  and  temporary  contentions.  Yet  he  is  a 
partisan,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He 
is  sometimes  bitter,  prejudiced,  perhaps  vindictive — ^yet 
no  one  more  deeply  feels  than  himself  that  this  is  not  the 
temper  for  the  attainment  of  great  social  improvements. 
His  hopes  are  not  sanguine.  He  sees  little  of  amelioration 
in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs;  he  fancies  that  evil 
principles  are  in  the  ascendant.  He  has  nearly  reached 
nis sixtieth  year;  he  has  been  in  Parliament  only  ten 
^ears.  But  during  that  short  period  he  has  left  an 
unpression  upon  that  assembly  never  to  be  obliterated^ 
That  lawyer,  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  own  class, 
who  in   the  House  of  Oommons  has  won  the  highest 
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repntatum  for  smcerity  of  pnrpoBe,  for  Turt  abOity,  lax 
the  eloqnenoe  of  a  statesman  as  distrnguished  from  that  of 
an  advocate,  never  rises  without  commandiiig  ike  respect 
of  a  body  not  &voiirable  to  the  claims  of  orators  bj  pro- 
fession. His  forensic  dnties  are  vast,  his  devotion  to 
them  too  absorbing,  the  whole  character  of  his  mind  too 
staid — perhaps  too  little  imaginative  and  pliant — to  make 
him  the  leader  of  his  own  scattered  party.  But  as  the 
founder  of  the  noblest  of  our  improvements,  the  reform  of 
our  hatefiil  and  inoperative  penal  laws,  he  will  do  what 
the  most  accomplished  and  versatile  debater  would  have 
left  undone.  He  will  persevere,  as  he  has  persevered, 
amidst  neglect,  calumny,  the  frowns  of  power,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.  The  testament  which  he  bequeaths 
will  become  sacred  and  triumphant.  That  man  is  Sir 
Samuel  BomiUy. 

The  place  which  Whitbread  filled  is  vacant*.  A  sudden, 
mysterious,  and  most  melancholy  death  had  silenced  that 
fearless  tongue,  which,  as  it  was  the  last  to  denounce  the 
war  of  1816,  would  have  been  the  first  to  ie&t  in  pieces 
the  treaties  which  that  war  had  consummated.  The  mise^ 
rable  and  oppressed  listened  to  him  as  their  friend  and 
deliverer.  His  political  enemies  acknowledged  his  in- 
flexible honesty.  His  love  of  justice  made  him  generous 
even  to  those  whom  he  habitually  opposed.  He  had  been 
for  several  years  the  true  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  he 
had  led  them  with  right  English  courage.  Others  might 
win  by  stratagem ;  he  was  for  the  direct  onslaught.  He 
perished  the  day  after  Paris  capitulated.  Two  nights 
before,  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
health  had  been  long  broken.  He  was  desponding  with- 
out a  cause.  Insanity  came,  and  then  the  end.  A  French 
writer  has  had  the  vulgar  audacity  to  say  that  Whitbread 
destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  bear  the  triumph 
of  his  country  at  Waterloo.  The  same  writer  affirms  thftt 
Canning  betrayed  to  Fouch^  the  plans  of  Castlereagh  for 
the  expedition  to  Waloheren.  Both  falsehoods  may  sleep 
together*  No  two  men  more  dearly  loved  their  country, 
whatever  they  might  think  of  its  policy.  The  place  ot 
Whitbread  is  vacant*  He  that  comes  to  earn  the  suoceS' 
sion  to  the  same  real  leadership  is  not  an  unknown  man 
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—he  is  th^  Henry  Brougham  who^  lutTing  app6iit«d  lit  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iti  1808$  m  contisid  for  the 
great  body  of  merchants  and  mannfftctarers  against  the 
orders  in  oounoil,  carried  the  repeal  of  those  impolitic 
orders  in  1812^  after  seven  weeks  of  the  most  laborious 
and  incessant  exertion,  almost  unexampled  in  th^  records 
of  parliament.  For  three  years,  the  place  which  he  had 
won  by  a  combination  of  industry  and  talent  almost  Un- 
precedented had  been  surrendered  to  other  tribunes  of 
the  people.  The  moment  in  which  he  reappears  is  some- 
what un&YOurable  to  the  highest  exertions  of  his  powersi 
fi>r  he  h&A  no  lYorthy  opponent  George  Canning  is  not 
in  his  place  ia  parliament.  He,  who  had  sighed  for  peace, 
as  Pitt  sighed  in  the  gloomy  days  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena^ 
was  out  of  office  during  the  triumphs  of  Leipsic  and 
Vittoria.  The  peace  of  1814  was  accomplished  without 
his  aid.  He  had  bowed  before  the  humbler  talents  of  his 
rival  colleague,  whom  military  succeeses  abroad  had  raised 
up  into  a  disproportioned  eminence  at  home.  Time  has 
shown  how  Canning  was  hated  and  feared  by  a  large 
number  of  those  who  professed  a  common  allegiance  with 
lumself  to  the  principles  of  the  son  of  Chatham^  Thd 
bate  and  the  fear  applied  as  much  to  his  principles  as  td 
Mb  talents.  The  government  of  1814  had  secured  his 
allegiance,  and  drawn  the  sting  of  his  dreaded  adherence 
to  liberal  policies.  They  disarmed  him ;  they  had  well- 
nigh  degraded  him.  They  opened  the  session  of  1816  in 
the  confidence  that  they  could  do  without  him.  'They 
wondered  what  use  he  could  be  of,  and  why  Lord  Liver- 
pool could  have  thought  of  making  any  terms  with  him.' 
On  the  10th  June,  Canning  took  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
ten  years  which  followed  look  like  the  last  days  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence.  What  is  left  may  work  as  weU ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  something  different. 

The  cross-benches  of  neutrality  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  not  over  fall.  The  party  of  Canning  has  been 
scattered*  But  there  sit  a  knot  of  men  who  hold  the 
scales  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions — perhaps  the  most 
interesting  question — that  was  ever  agitated  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.    It  is  the  party  of  the  abolitionists 
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of  the  slave-tiade.  Victory  abroad  is  to  them  defeat,  if  it 
bring  not  the  oonBununation  of  their  hopes  in  the  acts  of 
foreign  governments.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  France — the 
restored  government  of  France — ^restored  by  onr  money  and 
our  arms — refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition. 
Bonaparte,  amidst  his  memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  abolished  the  hateful  traffic,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
— ^and  it  was  abolished.  The  Bourbon  government  a 
second  time  restored,  dared  no  longer  refuse  this  one 
demand  of  Great  Britain.  Had  they  refused,  the  British 
minister  could  scarcely  have  met  the  parliament.  He  is 
now  come  to  say  that  France  has  decreed  that  there  shall 
be  an  end  to  this  sin  and  shame.  Other  nations  have 
promised.  But — is  it  to  be  told  that  where  we  might 
have  commanded,  there  alone  is  resistance?  Spain  and 
Portugal  still  maintain  the  traffic.  The  firm  band  of 
abolitionists  are  secure  that  their  silver-tongued  leader — 
he  who  resigned  every  meaner  ambition  to  give  freedom 
to  the  oppressed — ^will  persevere  through  go(>d  report  and 
evil  report,  with  or  without  friends  in  power,  till  the 
chains  of  the  negro  are  broken  for  ever.  They  fear  not 
enemies,  they  truckle  not  for  friends ;  they  have  a  support 
above  what  the  world  can  give.  This  *band  of  brothers* 
— ^reviled  or  honoured,  proselytising  or  solitary — will  hold 
their  ground.  They  are  the  only  united  body  of  en- 
thusiasts in  an  age  of  political  calculation.  They  will 
manifest,  as  they  have  manifested,  what  enthusiasm  may 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Speech— Property-Tax— Civil  List— Marriage  of  t^e  Princess 
Charlotte. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1816  presented  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  The  ministry  met  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  a  triumph 
beyond  hope.  The  ministerial  leader  came  flushed  from 
bis  labours  of  restoration  and  partition,  and  took  his  seat 
amidst  shouts  such  as  saluted  Ctesar  when  he  went  up  to 
the  Capitol.  The  march  to  Paris,  twice  over,  says  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  politics  of  that  hour,  was  suffi- 
ciently marveUous ;  *  but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more 
incredible,  that  we  should  witness  Lord  Castlereagh  enter- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  and  resuming,  amidst  universal 
shouts  of  applause,  the  seat  which  he  had  quitted  for  a 
season  to  attend  as  a  chief  actor  in  the  arrangement  of 
continental  territory.'  The  opposition,  considered  nu- 
merically, were  a  broken  and  feeble  body ;  but,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally,  their  strength  was  far  more  formidable 
in  this  the  fourth  session  of  the  parliament  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  its  duration.  In  opposing  the  enormous 
war  expenditure  from  1812 — ^in  resisting  the  determina- 
tion to  make  no  peace  with  Napoleon — they  had  not  with 
them  the  national  sympathy.  The  tables  were  turned. 
They  had  now  to  contend  against  the  evident  partiality 
for  continental  alliances — the  enormous  standing  army — 
the  excessive  pe4oe-expenditure — ^the  desire  to  perpetuate 
war-taxes.  They  were  supported  by  public  opinion,  for 
the  once  accredited  indivisibility  of  peace  and  plenty 
appeared  to  be  whoUy  at  an  end.  The  people  were  suffer- 
ing, and  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  against  the 
domination  of  France  having  passed  away,  they  were 
not  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  by  commissioners, 
was  necessarily  a  speech  of  congratulation.      Splendid 
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Bucoesses,  intimate  union,  precautionary  measures,  these 
were  the  key-notes  to  our  foreign  policy;  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  revenue  were,  somewhat  rashly,  declared 
to  be  flourishing  at  home;  economy  was  hinted  at — 
economy  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  country, '  and 
with  that  station  which  we  occupy  in  Europe.*  In  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  no  amendment  to  the  address.  In 
the  Commons  a  bootless  amendment,  which  was  seconded 
by  Lord  John  Eussell,*  declared  the  country  to  be  suffer- 
ing under  'unexampled  domestic  embarrassments/  and 
demanded  'a  careful  revisal  of  our  civil  and  military 
establishments,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  most  rigid 
economy.'  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  this  oooa^ 
sion  declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  property  or 
income  tax  on  the  modified  soale  of  five  per  C5ent*  This 
avowal  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  chief  battle-cries 
which  were  to  lead  on  the  scanty  powers  of  opposition. 
Party  hostility  was  not  disarmed  by  the  deportmeut  of  ^e 
foreign  minister.  Mr*  Brougham  having  denounced  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  as  *  a  contemptible  tyrant,'  Lord  Oastle- 
teagh  thereupon  deprecated  *  that  scrutinising  criticism  of 
the  internal  policy  of  foreign  countries,  which  could  only 
be  properly  exercised  at  home.'  The  lecture  was  not  Ibr* 
gotten. 

The  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  presented  to 
parliament  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  The  formid 
debate  upon  them  was  deferred  for  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  previously  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Bussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  of  the  26th  September  1815— the 
treaty  of  Holy  Alliance.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  declared, 
when  notice  of  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  was  given,  with 
reference  to  this  extraordinary  document,  that  *  its  object 
was  confined  solely  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  breathed 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  Christian  rehgion.'  The  motion 
was  of  course  rejected.  It  was  not  tHl  a  later  period  of 
our  history  that  it  was  shown  that  there  was  cause  for 
alarm,  *when  sovereigns  spoke  of  leading  armies  to 
protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice/    Mr.  Brougham  also 

*  Lord  John  Buasell  vfaa  in  parliament  in  1814. 
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moved  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty  said  to  baye  been  oonolnded 
at  Yienna  in  January  1815.  Lord  Oaatlereagh  tidmitted 
the  existenoe  of  such  a  treaty,  and  that  this  country  had 
been  a  party  to  it ;  but  he  refused  to  produce  it,  affirming 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  history*  '  Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Tiemey;  *and  like  other  matter  of  history,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  known,  because  the  knowledge 
of  it  bore  on  other  times.'  It  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  alliance  was 
directed  solely  against  Eussia.  The  '  historical  fact '  has 
become  clearer :  tibie  contracting  powers,  thus  prepare  for 
the  last  resort,  had  not  a  common  danger  once  more  united 
them,  were  Austria,  France,  and  Engkind,  against  Bussia 
and  Prussia.  The  taction  for  the  production  of  this  treaty 
was  also  rejected. 

Before  tbe  great  discussion  upon  the  general  treaties 
took  place,  the  gOTemment  declared  its  intention  wil^ 
regard  to  the  peace  establishment*  There  was  to  be  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  maintained  at 
an  ezpttise  of  little  short  of  thirty  millions;  and  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  justified  this  course  by  the 
example  of  the  large  military  establishments  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  It  was  on  a  debate  in  the  oomknitted 
of  supply  that  Lord  Castlereagb  used  the  memorable 
tapression  which  roused  a  spirit  in  the  country  of  deep 
hoslility,  almost  of  disgust;  'He  felt  assured  that  the 
people  of  England  would  not,  from  an  ignorant  impatience 
to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  put  dvery- 
ihing  to  hazard,  when  everything  might  be  accomplished 
by  continued  constancy  and  firmness.'  From  the  moment 
of  this  offensive  declaration,  the  income-tax  was  doomed* 
The  people  had  not  borne  the  taxation  of  so  many  years 
of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people  had  evto  before 
shown,  to  be  taunted  with  ignorant  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion, now  that  they  had  won  peace.  The  presumption  of 
the  government  at  this  period  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  violent  reaction  throughout  the  land.  In  parliament  it 
produced  alarms  which  now  look  exaggerated,  but  which 
men  of  unquestioned  integrity  most  certainly  entertained. 
The  minor  questions  of  continental  arrangements  were 
less  regarded,  and  wisely  so,  than  the  pecuHarities  of  our 
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internal  position.  Men  really  thonght  that  the  old  English 
spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be  trampled  upon.  Lord 
Grenville,  who  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  had  given 
his  heartiest  assent  to  the  address,  rejoicing  in  the  mode 
by  which  the  peace  had  been  accomplished — the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons— now  caused  the  Lords  to  be 
summoned ;  and  on  the  14th  February,  in  moving  for  the 
estimates  for  the  military  service  for  the  year,  delivered  a 
speech  that  spoke  something  of  the  spirit  of '  the  good  old 
cause.'  He  said :  '  The  question  which  their  lordships  had 
now  to  consider  was,  whether,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty- 
five  years,  maintained  by  such  immense  efforts,  and  at 
such  vast  expense,  they  were  at  length  to  obtain  the 
blessings  of  that  real  peace  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended,  or  whether  their  situation  was  to  be  exactly 
the  reverse?  Whether  they  were  still  to  be  charged  with 
an  immense  military  establishment;  whether  they  were 
now  to  be  called  upon  to  take  their  rank  among  the 
military  states  of  the  continent;  whether  they  were  to 
abandon  the  wise  maxims  and  policy  of  their  forefethers, 
by  which  the  country  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  make  such  great  exertions,  and,  at  an 
humble  distance,  turn  servile  imitators  of  those  systems 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  distress  and  calamity 
to  the  nations  by  which  they  had  been  adopted  and 
maintained?'  The  prime  minister,  in  replying  to  Lord 
Grenville,  called  these  *  extraordinary  and  unreasonable 
fears.'  But  they  were  re-echoed  on  many  sides.  When 
the  great  debates  on  the  treaties  at  length  took  place,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  address,  Lord 
Grenville  proposed  an  amendment  which  deprecated  in 
the  strongest  language  'the  settled  system  to  raise  the 
country  into  a  mUitary  power.'  The  House  divided,  the 
government  having  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  Lord  Holland 
protested  against  the  address,  in  terms  which  embodied  his 
speech  u^on  the  treaties,  and  expressed  the  opinions  oi 
that  section  of  the  opposition:  'Because  the  treaties 
and  engagements  contain  a  direct  guarantee  of  the 
present  government  of  France  against  the  people  of  that 
country;  and  in  my  judgment  imply  a  general  and 
perpetual  guarantee  of  all  European  governments  against 
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the  governed*'  In  the  House  of  Gommonfl  the  foreign 
flecretary  moved  the  address  upon  the  treaties.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  Milton,  which  depre- 
cated the  military  occupation  of  France,  and  the  un- 
exampled military  establishments  of  this  country.  The 
debate  lasted  two  nights,  the  address  being  finally  carried 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Bomilly,  in 
his  diary,  had  noted  down  the  heads  of  his  own  speech : 

*  As  I  consider  this  as  the  most  important  occasion  that  I 
ever  spoke  on,  I  have  been  desirous  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  said.'  The  import- 
ance  of  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  over-estimated. 
But  what  was  said  on  both  sides  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  regular  display  of  party  conflict.  The  exulta- 
tions of  the  government  at  the  settlement  of  their  war 
labours  look  now  scarcely  more  inflated  than  the  fears 
of  some  members  of  the  opposition  that  the  confederated 
arms  of  the  despots  of  Europe  might  be  turned  against  the 
liberties  of  England.  The  practical  business  that  was  at 
hand — ^the  enforcement  of  economy,  the  alleviation  of 
distress — was  the  matter  of  real  importance  that  was  to 
grow  out  of  these  debates.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  was  a  strong  and  sincere  belief 
amongst  many  good  men  that  the  liberties  of  this  country 
were  in  eventual  periL  Homer,  in  the  debate  on  the 
treaties,  made  a  very  powerful  speech ;  and  a  week  after, 
he  thus  writes  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship: 

*  We  are  nearly  declared  to  be  a  military  power.  If  this 
design  is  not  checked,  of  which  I  have  slender  hopes,  or 
does  not  break  down  by  favour  of  accidents,  we  shall  have 
a  transient  glory  for  some  little  while.  The  bravery  of 
our  men,  the  virtues  which  the  long  enjoyment  of  liberty 
will  leave  long  after  it  is  gone,  and  the  financial  exertions 
of  which  we  are  still  capable,  will  insure  us  that  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  glory  in  which  our  freedom  will  be  lost, 
and  which  cannot  maintain  itself  when  the  vigour,  bom 
of  that  freedom,  is  spent.'  Visionary  as  we  may  now 
r^ard  these  opinions  to  be,  the  expression  of  them  had  its 
use.  When  Homer  rejoiced  that  he  had  '  his  breath  out 
about  the  Bourbons  and  Castlereagh,'  he,  in  common  with 
other  eminent  men  of  his  pariy,  did  something  to  repress 
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{he  spirit  whioli  snooees  had  prodnoed  in  high  plaoefi. 
The  nltra- Whigs,  when  they  groaned  over  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon — ^wnen  thejr  shut  uieir  eyes  to  mnoh  that  had 
been  really  high-minded  in  the  oondnot  of  the  allies 
towards  France — ^when  they  saw  only  danger  in  the 
future,  overlooking  the  mighty  peril  from  which  we  had 
escaped — had  not  the  country  with  them.  They  had  not 
the  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  intelligent  population, 
who,  except  on  special  occasions,  are  not  party  politicians. 
But  when  they  addressed  themselves,  not  as  partisans,  but 
as  earnest  representatives  of  the  people,  to  reduoe  the 
public  burthens,  and  to  repress  a  career  of  wasteful  ex» 
penditore,  they  were  on  safer  ground. 

The  corporation  of  London  took  the  lead  in  the  national 
expression  of  opinion  against  the  property-tax.  Their 
petition  complained  of  the  violation  of  liie  solemn  faith  of 
parliament ;  of  the  injustice,  vexation,  and  oppression  of 
this  tax--of  the  partisdity  of  taxing,  in  the  same  propor. 
tion,  incomes  of  a  short  duration,  and  those  arising  j&om 
fixed  and  permanent  property;  they  acknowledged  the 
depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interests,  but  they 
contended  that  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests 
were  equally  depressed,  and  equally  borne  down  with  the 
weight  of  taxation ;  they  finally  called  for  reduction  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and  the  abolition  of -all  unnecessary 
places,  pensions,  and  sinecures.  It  was  not  alone  the 
anti-ministerial  party  of  the  city  that  joined  in  the 
petition;  the  judgments  of  mercantile  men  against  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  were  almost  universal.  The  dis- 
like of  the  rural  population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  The  battle  against  this  tax  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  parliamentary 
strategy  that  was  ever  displayed ;  and  the  history  of  the 
struggle  has  been  most  pithily  told  by  the  leading 
tactician :  '  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  govern- 
ment were  determined,  instead  of  repealing  the  whole 
income-tax,  which  the  act  enforcing  it  declared  to  be  "  for 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  no  longer,"  to 
retain  one-half  of  it — that  is,  to  reduce  it  from  ten  to  five 
per  cent. — and  thus  keep  a  revenue  raised  from  this 
source  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions,  instead  of 
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fifteen.  As  soon  as  this  intention  was  announced,  several 
meetings  were  held,  and  two  or  three  petitions  were  pre* 
Dented.  The  ministers  perceived  the  risk  they  ran,  if  the 
policy  should  be  pursued,  of  continued  dinoussion  for  a 
length  of  time;  and  they  saw  the  vast  importance  of 
despatch.  Accordingly,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gave  notice  on  the  Tuesday  for  his  motion  on  the  Thursday 
immediately  following.  The  opposition  took  the  alarm, 
and  Mr.  Broughapi  declared,  on  presenting  a  petition, 
numerously  signed,  &om  one  of  the  London  parishes,  that 
if  the  hurry  now  indicated  should  be  persevered  in,  he 
diDuld  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  of  delay  afforded  by 
the  forms  of  the  House*  Lord  Folkestone,  one  of  the  most 
fltrenuous,  and  in  those  days  one  of  the  mdst  active  and 
powerful  supporters  of  the  popular  cause,  vigorously 
seconded  this  menace,  in  which  be  entirely  joined.  On 
iho  next  day,  more  petitions  were  flung  in,  mora  dis- 
onssiona  took  place,  and  the  government  postponed  for  a 
week  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  That  week  proved 
quite  decisive;  for  so  many  meetings  were  held,  and  so 
many  petitions  sent  up,  that  the  bill  was  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  did  not  finally  make  its  appearance  till 
the  17ih  of  March.  Above  six  weeks  were  almost  entirely 
spent  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  receiving  the  number* 
less  pelltions  poured  in  from  all  quarters  against  the  tax. 
For  it  was  speedily  seen  that  the  campaign  of  1812*  was 
renewed,  and  that  the  same  leaders,  Messrs.  Brougham 
and  Baring,  bad  the  management  of  the  operations. 

^  At  first,  the  ministers  pursued  the  course  of  obstinate 
silence.  The  opposition  debated  each  petition  in  vain; 
every  minister  and  ministerial  member  held  his  peace. 
No  arguments,  no  facts,  no  sarcasms,  no  taunts  could  rouse 
them;  no  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  country,  no 
reference  to  the  anxiety  of  particular  constituencies,  could 
draw  a  word  from  the  ministers  and  their  supporters.  At 
length  it  was  perceived  that  their  antagonists  did  not  the 
leas  debate,  and  that  consequently  the  scheme  had  failed 
in  its  purpose  of  stifling  discussion.  The  only  effect  of  it 
then  was,  that  all  the  debating  was  on  one  side,  and  this 

*  The  renstanoe  to  the  ordera  in  0OTinQil.-rK, 
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both  became  hurtful  to  the  goyemment  in  the  House,  and 
more  hnrtfal  still  in  the  country.  They  were  forced  into 
discussion  therefore;  and  then  began  a  scene  of  un- 
exampled interest,  which  lasted  nntU  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  Each  night,  at  a  little  after  four,  commenced 
the  series  of  debates,  which  lasted  until  past  midnight. 
These  were  of  infinite  variety.  Arguments  urged  by 
different  speakers ;  instances  of  oppression  and  hardship 
recounted;  anecdotes  of  local  suffering  and  personal  in- 
convenience; accounts  of  the  remarkable  passages  at 
different  meetings ;  personal  altercations  interspersed  with 
more  general  matter — all  filled  up  the  measure  of  the 
night's  bill  of  fare ;  and  all  were  so  blended  and  so  varie- 
gated, that  no  one  ever  perceived  any  hour  thus  spent  to 
pass  tediously  away.  Those  not  immediately  concerned — 
peers,  or  persons  belonging  to  neither  House — flocked  to 
the  spectacle  which  each  day  presented.  The  interest 
excited  out  of  doors  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  spectators ; 
and  those  who  carried  on  these  active  operations  showed  a 
vigour  and  constancy  of  purpose,  an  unwearied  readiness 
for  the  combat,  which  astonished  while  it  animated  all 
beholders.  It  is  recounted  of  this  remarkable  struggle, 
that  one  night  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  pericd  in 
question,  wheu,  at  a  late  hour,  the  House  having  been  in 
debate  from  four  o'clock,  one  speaker  had  resumed  his 
seat,  the  whole  members  sitting  upon  one  entire  bench 
rose  at  once  and  addressed  the  chair — a  testimony  of  un* 
abated  spirit  and  unquenchable  animation,  which  drew 
forfch  the  loudest  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

*At  length  came  the  17th  of  March,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  division;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  had  been,  with  the  debate,  wholly  anticipated.  The 
usual  number  of  petitions,  and  even  more,  were  poured 
thickly  in  during  some  hours ;  little  or  no  debating  took 
place  upon  them ;  unusual  anxiety  for  the  result  of  such 
long-continued  labour,  and  such  lengthened  excitement^ 
kept  all  silent  and  in  suspense;  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  Sir  William  Curtis,  representing  the  city  of 
London,  proceeded  up  the  House,  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
petition,  which  he  presented  without  any  remark,  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  bankers  and  merchants,  holden  in 
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the  ijgyptian  Hall,  and  signed  by  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons.* The  division  took  plaoe  after  a  debate  that  did  not 
last  half  an  hour;  no  one  oonld  indeed  be  heard  in  an 
assembly  so  impatient  for  the  decision ;  and  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-seven  voices  the  tax  was  defeated  for  ever,  and 
the  wholesome  principle,  as  Mr.  Wilberforoe  well  observed, 
was  laid  down,  that  war  and  income-tax  are  wedded 
together.' 

The  ministers  did  not  expect  this  defeat.  They  had 
ealculated  on  a  majority  of  forty.  The  opposition  ex- 
pected to  lose  by  twenty.  It  was  not .  a  party  triumph. 
The  national  feeling  was  irresistible.  Even  members  of 
the  Tory  party  assisted  at  and  rejoiced  in  the  issue.  Mr. 
Ward  writes  from  Paris :  '  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see 
the  eflFect  the  defeat  of  our  ministry  upon  the  question  of 
the  income-tax  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
here.  Most  of  them  thought  that  the  government  would 
be  changed,  and  that  the  Whigs  would  come  in,  and 
probably  let  loose  Napoleon  to  disturb  the  world  for  the 
third  time.  If  I  had  been  in  the  House,  I  should  have 
voted  in  the  minority,  and  yet,  I  confess,  I  am  not  sorry 
it  was  a  minority.  Not  that  I  am  by  any  means  convinced 
that  the  income-tax  ou^ht  to  have  been  repealed,  but 
because  I  think  the  ministry  wanted  beating  upon  some- 
thing, no  great  matter  what.'  Mr.  Ward  rejoiced  because 
he  sighed  for  the  return  of  his  friend  Canning  to  office. 
But  the  people  exulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  property-tax 
upon  no  such  narrow  ground.  They  were  suffering ;  and 
they  saw  no  more  effectual  way  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
thai!  to  remove  the  means  of  prodigal  expenditure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  landed  interest,  of  whatever 
party,  were  amongst  the  principal  instruments  in  removing 
this  burthen  from  the  land,  wmch  they  declared  could  then 
pay  no  rent.  Whether  the  decision  was  a  permanently 
wise  one,  may  now  be  doubted.  It  was  salutary  at  the 
time,  for  it  dispelled  the  belief  that  resistance  to  taxation 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Sir  William  Gmtis  spoke  with  great  emphasis : 
'*  He  was  present  in  the  House  when  the  tax  was  firdt  proposed,  and  he 
heard  Mr.  Pitt  declare  that  it  should  be  a  war-tax  only,  and  should 
positiTely  cease  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  division  did  not  take 
plaoe  till  the  18th.— K. 

VOL.  I  D 
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was/igndirant  impatience.'  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheqtier  t6ok  a  B0mewh4t  t^smarkable  conrse  after  this 
defeat.  He  voluhtarily  abandoned  the  war-dnties  upon 
malt— ^ttaonnting  to  About  2,760,000.  The  dedsion  of  the 
House  Would  compel  him  to  resort  to  the  money-market — 
in  other  Wot^,  to  raiisto  a  loan :  '  tt  was  of  little  bonse^ 
quence  that  the  loan  should  be  increased  by  the  amount  of 
the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty.'  Lord  Castle- 
i^dagh  sAid  it  W4s  '  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
took  ^  l66Ln  of  i^i  or  eight  millions.'  This  was  the  'ia- 
difference' — tiie  result  of  a  long  oounse  of  unbounded 
expii&hse— that  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  pe(^le  and  of 
their  friends,  during  many  yeari^,  to  change  into  responsi- 
bility. No  tnihister  could  now  daiie  to  speak  of  its  being 
a  matter  of  iAdiflterence  whether  he  added  two  millions  <J6 
the  public  debt.  Wheii  we  look  at  this  temper  of  the 
government,  we  may  etcuse  the  bursts  of  indignation 
Which  Were  sometimes  diiected  in  parliament,  even  against 
the  high^t  ejcecutive  authority,  it  cannot  be  denied  that^ 
in  a  time  'of  very  general  distress,  the  J)rinoe-j:^ent  in- 
dulged in  A  career  of  unbounded  extravagance.  An 
indecent  contempt  of  public  (pinion — a  perseverance  in 
the  indulgence  of  sendUal  appetites  and  frivolous  tastes — 
had  made  him, '  in  all  but  name  a  king,'  desetvedly  un- 
popular. The  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  dompsiio 
position  were  in  themselves  enough  to  estrange  from  him 
mttch  of  th^  respect  of  the  pec^le.  To  counteract  the  evil 
influencea  of  his  past  life,  his  conduct  ought  to  have  been 
at  least  decorous,  when  h^  was  called  to  tiie  possession  of 
supreme  power ;  for  he  had  few  public  virtues  to  oompensatd 
for  the  offeUsiveness  of  his  private  example.  His  duties 
to  the  state — th^  mere  routine  of  the  kingly  oflSoe— 
Were  invariably  performed  with  tardiness  and  i^luctanoei 
Without  any  strength  of  character  but  that  which  pro*'l 
ceeded  from  his  lilresistible  craving  for  ease  and  in^^ 
duigence,  his  best  quaiities  were  distorted  into  effeminate 
vices.  The  constitutional  bravery  of  his  house  forsook 
him,  and  he  became  a  moral  coward,  whom  his  official 
servants  had  to  goveru  as  a  petted  child.  £i^  uri 
amongst  Whig  friends  and  flatterers,  he  at  once  profesi^ 
respect  for  the  democratic  parts  of  the  constitution,  witBi 
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an  instinctive  hatred  of  public  opinion.  The  feebleness  of 
his  intellect^  the  debasing  character  of  his  passions,  made 
Hm  miserable  in  the  unequal  contest  between  his  sense  of 
duty  and  his  desires.  He  was  subdued  into  the  perfect 
Sybarite,  and  his  people  despised  him.  Menj-everywhere 
spoke  out ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  'public  voice 
was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  opinions 
there  found  vent,  there  was  abundant  sympathy  out  of 
doors  to  satisfy  one  daring  orator  for  the  coldness  of  his 
party.  Sir  S.  Romilly  writes  on  the  20th  March:  *A 
motion  of  disapprobation  of  the  increase  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  salary  of  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in 
time  of  peace,  from  £3000  to  £4000  a  year,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  29;  there  being  for  the  motion  130,  and 
against  it  159.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  it. 
Brougham,  who  supported  the  motion,  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  regent,  whom  !be  described  as  devoted,  in 
the  recesses  of  his  palace,  to  the  most  vicious  pleasures^ 
and  callous  to  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  others,  in 
terms  which  would  not  have  been  too  strong  to  have  de- 
scribed the  latter  days  of  Tiberius.  Several  persons  who 
would  have  voted  for  the  motion  were  so  disgusted  that 
they  went  away  without  voting;  and  more,  who  wished 
for  some  tolerable  pretext  for  not  voting  against  ministers 
and  who  on  this  occasion  could  not  vote  with  them,  availed 
themselves  of  this  excuse,  and  went  away  too ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that,  but  for  this  speech  of  Brougham's* 
the  ministers  would  have  been  again  in  a  minority.  If 
this  had  happened,  many  persons  believe,  or  profess  to 
believe,  that  the  ministers  would  have  been  turned  out. 
Poor  !Brougham  is  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  his 
friends ;  and  many  of  them  who  are  most  impatient  to  get 
into  office,  look  upon  him  as  the  only  cause  that  they  are 
still  destined  to  labour  on  in  an  unprofitable  opposition. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  haA  been  the  division,  the 
ministers  would  still  hi^ve  continued  in  office.  Bui  it  is 
not  tie  less  true  that  Brougham's  speech  was  very  in- 
judicious as  well  as  very  unjust ;  for,  with  all  the  prmce's 
faults,  and  they  are  great  enough,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  most  sensual  and  Hmieeling 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne/ 

b  2 
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It  does  not  appear  in  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  that  the  prince-regent  was  spoken  of  as 
strongly  as  Romilly  represents.  The  language  of  Mr. 
Brougham  was  indeed  described  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  to 
be  *such  language  as  he  had  never  listened  to  in  that 
House  before' — *such  expressions  as  in  his  life  he  had 
never  before  heard  any  man  utter  who  attempted  to  call 
himself  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.'  And  yet  Sir 
Robert  Heron  had,  on  the  12th  of  February  previous, 
spoken  in  almost  as  unmeasured  terms  of  '  royal  extrava- 
gance ; '  and  there  was  '  laughter '  in  that  House  when  he 
thus  described  the  aspect  of  the  court :  '  You  have  assumed 
a  most  imposing  situation ;  your  armies  have  expelled  one 
despot  and  set  up  another ;  you  have  a  prince  who  has  so 
much  dignity,  that  he  expends  as  great  a  sum  on  a  thatched 
cottage  as  another  monarch  would  on  a  palace ;  so  dignified 
is  he,  so  magnificent  are  his  ideas,  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  see  the  same  furniture  in  his  house  for  two  successive 
years ;  he  is  such  a  Mend  to  trade,  that  he  cannot  give 
less  than  eight  hundred  guineas  for  a  clock ;  and  such  a 
protector  is  he  of  the  arts,  that  he  pays  six  thousand 
pounds  for  a  Chinese  cabinet.'  And  then  Sir  Robert 
Heron  talked  of  *the  principal  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.'  Again,  on  the  4th  March,  Mr.  Methuen,  who 
a  month  before  had  seconded  the  ministerial  address,  said, 
that  *  had  he  the  good-fortune  to  be  one  of  the  -constitu- 
tional advisers  of  the  crown,  he  would  go  boldly  forward 
and  say — You  must  keep  your  faith  with  the  people,  by 
abstaining  from  an  extravagance  which  inexperience 
cannot  palliate,  and  which  poverty  cannot  justify.*  The 
plain  speaking  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out precedent.  But,  however  the  Whig  party  may  have 
felt  themselves  compromised,  however  the  Tory  party 
might  have  denounced  any  allusion  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  him  who  exercised  the  sovereign  attributes,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  public  interests  were  not  truly  served 
by  one  who  fearlessly  pointed  out  those  *who,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted 
nation,  proceeded  from  one  wasteful  expenditure  to 
another;  who  decorated  and  crowded  their  houses  with 
the  splendid  results  of  their  extravagance ;  who  associated 
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with  the  most  profligate  of  human  beings ;  whor,  when  the 
gaols  were  filled  with  wretches,  could  not  suspend  for  a 
moment  their  thoughtless  amusements,  to  end  the  sad 
suspense  between  life  and  death.'  ♦  We  may  now,  without 
any  violation  of  *  the  duty  and  the  loyalty  we  owe,'  think 
it  as  fitting  that  public  opinion  should  penetrate  a  palace, 
through  the  soleinnly  uttered  censure  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  that  the  voice  of  praise  only  should  reach 
the  ears  of  princes.  When  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  pro- 
claim aloud  that  they  live  for  their  own  pleasures  alone, 
it  is  time  that  under  a  free  government  there  should  be 
some  authoritative  demonstration  to  avert  the  contagion 
of  the  sensualist's  example,  if  not  to  pale  his  cheek  with 
words  almost  as  fearful  as  those  which  suspended  the 
revelry  in  the  halls  of  Belshazzar.  From  the  House  of 
Commons  the  voice  of  the  people  might  go  forth  without 
the  dread  of  ex-officio  informations — the  common  shield  of 
power  in  the  days  of  the  regency.  *  Twopenny  Post-bags ' 
might  make  the  mob  of  idle  readers  of  all  parties  laugh  at 
'Fum  and  Hum,'  and  'The  Marchesa,'  and  *The  Eoyal 
Dandy ; '  but  there  are  seasons  when  the  people  should  be 
made  thoughtful,  and  this  was  especially  one  of  those 
seasons.  The  danger  of  fostering  discontent  was  small, 
when  compared  with  the  danger  of  suffering  those  who 
ought  to  live  for  example,  to  believe  that  they  were  wholly 
above  the  control  of  opinion.  The  damage  to  the  expect- 
ants of  office,  on  this  particular  occasion,  may  be  laid 
aside,  with  many  similar  conventionalities,  as  a  matter  in 
which  the  nation  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  wholly  im- 
interested. 

In  the  session  of  1815  the  excess  upon  the  civil  list — 
that  is,  the  amount  spent  in  the  support  of  the  royal 
state  and  establishments,  beyond  the  sum  set  aside  by 
parliament — was  no  less  than  £350,000.     In  1816  it  was 

*  This  subject  was  debated  on  the  18th  of  March,  two  nights  before 
Mr.  Brougham's  offensive  speech,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were 
fifty-eight  persons  nnder  sentence  of  death  in  i^ewgate,  many  of  whom 
]iad  been  oonyicted  at  the  December  sessions.  *The  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  of  assembling  the  law-officers  at  Brighton,'  and  *the 
indispofiition  of  the  prince-regent ' — ^his  royal  highness  was  suffering 
from  gout — were  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  neglect. 
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mentioned  that  theie  was  a  presetnt  debt  of  £277,000  upon 
the  civil  list,  but  that  this  arrear  would  be  provided  for 
oi^t  of  the  droits  of  ibo  crown.  The  annual  grant  to  the 
prown,  instead  of  the  old  *  hereditary  rei^nue,'  wan 
£800,000.  Out  of  this  s«m  weire  to  be  paid  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  the  realm,  the  expenses  of  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  the  salaries  of  oeo-tain  high  officers 
of  state,  besides  other  matters  that  did  not  pertain  to  the 
perscHval  expenses  of  royalty.  The  average  expenditure 
of  ^even  years  up  to  18X1  had  been  £1,103,000.  In  1815 
it  was  £1,480,000,  having  rapidly  increased  since  1811. 
The  necessity  for  two  royal  establishmeiits — that  of  the 
afflicted  king  at  Windsor,  and  that  of  the  regent — in* 
volved  some  additional  expense ;  but  there  was  a^souroe 
of  expense  far  beyond  ministerial  estimates  and  parlia- 
i^e^tary  resolutions.  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
ministry  for  the  better  TSgulation  of  the  civil  list;  and 
during  its  progress  much  anxious  discussion  took  place. 
It  appeared  that  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
admiralty,  wei-e  constantly  applied  in  aid  of  the  civil 
Ust,  and  that  parliament  was  still  called  upon  to  provide 
a  large  arrear.  It  was  contended  that  parliament  ought 
to  take  the  appropriation  of  these  convenient  fands  into 
its  own  hands,  so  that  the  nation  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  amount  that  went  in  aid  of  the  civil-list  revenue. 
The  ministerial  bill  for  the  regulation  of  this  expenditure, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  reform,  was  carried.  In 
the  Hoi^ee  of  Lords  a  motion  of  Earl  Grosyenor, '  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what  places  and  offices 
may  be  abolished,  consistent  with  the  public  safety,'  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

The  debates  upon  the  army  estimates,  which  eventually 
paused  some  reduction — the  rejection  of  the  property-tax 
— the  searching  inquiry  into  the  civil  list — the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  sinecure  offices — were  indications  of  the 
feeling  which  any  government  would  have  to  encounter 
that  did  not  resolutely  determine  that  a  season  of  peace 
should  be  a  season  of  economy.  Upon  these  points  the 
tone  of  pubUc  opinion  was  decided.  It  was  not  a  factious, 
it  was  not  a  disloyal  tone.  The  nation  could  discriminate 
between  grants  for  worthy  and  grants  for  disreputable 
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objects.  When  the  details  of  the  civil  list  exhibited  items 
of  wanton  and  ridiculous  luxury,  the  members  of  the 
administration  themselves  were  pained  and  humiliated. 
When  the  same  ministers  proposed  the  magnificent 
establishment  for  th^  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold,  upon  their  marriage,  not  a  dissentient  voice  was 
h^rd.  in  parliam^t ;  Xhoi  ^a^on  was  ^Mni^pT^s  in  the 
wish  to  be  liberal  almost  to  profusion.  For  why  ?  The 
nation  saw  in  this  marriage  of  the  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  crown — a  marriage  of  affection — somei  assured  |;iope 
that  publiq  duties  mi^t  be  fitly  learned  in  i^ie.  etereiiity 
of  domestic  happiness.  The  private  virtxies  lyere  felt  to  be 
the  best  preparation  for  Hxp  posseission  of  soyeopeign  pqwer. 
The  idea  of  a  patriot  queen  discharging  9i\  b^T  l^gh 
fonctions  with  steady  alacrity,  confident  in  tl^q  affections 
of  hex  people,  of  simple  habits,  of  refined  a»d  inteUectual 
tastes,  her  throne  sanctified  by  the  attributes  of  wowtnly 
affection — such  hopes  were  8omethi^g  to  oonaple  the 
nation  for  the  present  endurance  of  authority  that'plain^ed 
cmly  *  ^nouth-honour,'  without  love  or  respect.  The 
marriage  oi  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  hailed  as  a  pubjio 
blessing,  tt  took  place  at  Carlton  Souse,  on  the  eve^g 
of  the  2nd  of  May.  There  was  perfect  unanimity  in  the 
House  of  Conwons  as  to  the  vote  for  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  pair:  £00,000  a  year  was  the  large  suqi 
determined  on,  with  an  income  of  £50,000  a  year  to  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  should  his  serene  highness  survive 
the  Prinoeas  Charlotte.  The  most  ample  testimony  was 
given  in  both  Houses  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
prince  who  was  tbus  united  to  the  presumptive  l^eiiress  of 
the  Britiah  crown. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Agrioultnre— Manu&ctnies  and  Gommero&— Depiession  of  Industry— 
Currency. 

When  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  prince-regent, 
informed  parliament  that  'the  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition,'  the  exception  of  agriculture  was  a  sufficient 
announcement  that  the  cry  of '  distress '  was  near  at  hand. 
The  history  of  *  agricultural  distress '  is  the  history  of 
agricultural  abundance.  Whenever  Providence,  through 
the  blessing  of  genial  seasons,  fills  the  nation's  stores  i?vith 
plenteousness,  ^en,  and  then  only,  has  the  cry  of  ruin  to 
the  cultivator  been  proclaimed  as  the  one  great  evil  for 
legislation  to  redress.  It  was  ever  so.  Pepys,  in  his 
diary  of  January  1667-8  writes:  'Here  they  did  talk 
much  of  the  present  cheapness  of  com,  even  to  a  miracle ; 
so  as  their  farmers  can  pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  tlieir 
lands.'  There  had  been  a  cycle  of  scarcity  from  1658  to 
1664,  during  which  seven  years  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  about  57«.  a  quarter.  There  was  a  cycle  of  plenty 
from  1665  to  1671,  during  which  seven  years  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  about  36«.  per  quarter.  The  obvious 
remedy  for  this  excess  in  the  disposable  produqe  of  one 
country,  was  to  export  the  com  to  other  countries  which 
had  not  been  equally  impoverished  by  abundance.  Pepys, 
a  shrewd  man  of  business,  saw  the  remedy :  Farmers  can 
pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  their  lands,  and  would  pay  in 
com ;  but  our  gentry  are  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything 
of  good  husbandry,  that  they  know  not  how  to  bestow 
this  com ;  which,  did  they  understand  but  a  little  trade, 
they  would  be  able  to  join  together  and  know  what 
markets  there  are  abroad,  and  send  it  thither,  and  thereby 
ease  their  tenants,  and  be  able  to  pay  themselves.  But 
the  natural  law  of  commercial  intercourse — ^the  law  by 
which  the  bounty  of  the  All-giver  would  be  distributed 
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amongst  liifi  tmiyersal  family,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
inequalities  of  soil  and  climate — this  law  was  despised  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  by  the  conventional 
law-makers,  who  were  *  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything 
of  good  husbandry,'  and  did  not  understand  even  a  *  little 
trade.'  To  remedy  the  evil  of  cheapness,  they  made  the 
famous  corn-law  of  1670,  which  imposed  duties  on  the 
importation  of  grain,  amounting  to  prohibition.  The 
restrictions  upon  exportation  were  removed ;  wheat  might 
be  exported  upon  the  payment  of  a  shilling  per  quarter 
customs-duty.  But  importation  was  not  to  be  free  till 
the  price  of  wheat  had  reached  SOs.  per  quarter.  When 
it  was  at  53«.  4<i.,  a  duty  of  16«.  was  to  be  paid ;  when 
above  that  price  and  under  the  mysterious  compensation 
price  of  80«.,  a  duty  of  8«.  was  to  be  paid.  The  more 
famous  corn-law  of  1815  was  but  a  copy  of  the  corn-law 
of  1670.  Amidst  the  best  and  the  worst  species  of 
opposition — the  power  of  argument  and  the  weakness 
of  tumult—a  bill  was  in  1815  hurried  through  parliament, 
which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  to  80».  After  the  passing  of  the  corn-law  of  1670 
there  was  as  much  *  agricultural  distress '  as  before,  till 
dearth  came  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  cultivator. 
Farms  were  thrown  up,  rents  were  reduced.  In  1673,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws  against  importation,  and  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  wheat  was  as  low  as 
35«.  In  1674  there  came  the  landlord's  blessing  of  a  bad 
harvest,  and  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  64«.  The  cycle  of 
scarcity  had  come  round.  It  was  precisely  the  same  after 
the  corn-law  of  1815.  It  was  passed  during  a  season  of 
wonderful  abundance.  It  produced  the  immediate  good 
to  the  landed  interest  of  preventing  the  abundant  supply 
being  increased  by  importation ;  but  the  effect  which  it 
produced  to  the  nation  was  to  dry  up  the  resources  in 
years  of  scarcity  which  the  foresight  of  other  countries 
might  have  provided.  The  war-and-femine  price  of  1812 
was  again  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  in  1817, 
and  1818.  The  golden  days  of  the  deity  that  is  found  in 
no  mythology — &e  anti-Ceres — ^were  returned.  But  the 
people  were  starving.    Misery  and  insurrection  filled  the 
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It  may  be  oonvenient  at  this  place  if  we  refer  to  the 
changeg  which  were  produced  by  the  corn-law  of  181  a, 
and  briefly  exhibit  the  argnmentB  by  which  it  w€^  main- 
tained or  opposed. 

In  1814,  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  presented  in  1813 — of  wyoh  committee  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  was  chairman — ^was  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  certain  resolutions  then  debated.  The  first  of  the 
resolutions  declared,  'that  it  is  expedient  that  the  ex- 
portation of  com,  grain,  meal,  mi^lt,  and  flour,  from  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  permitted  at  all 
times,  without  the  payment  of  any  duly,  and  without 
receiving  any  bounty  whatever.'  This  resolution  v^-as 
carried  in  the  same  year,  and  passed  into  law.  "With 
regard  to  the  importation  of  com,  it  was  proposecl,  in 
resolutions  laid  upon  the  table  in  1813,  that  till  wrheat 
should  be  10S<.  2d.  a  quarter,  and  other  grain  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  importation  should  be  subject  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  This  proposed  sum  was,  in  1814,  reduced 
to  84«.,  when  wheat  might  be  admitted  upon  payment  of 
2«.  6d.  In  1791  the  noD(iinal-duty  price  was  fixed  at 
54«. ;  in  1804,  at  66«.  In  offering  objections  of  detail  to 
these  resolutions,  Mr.  Bose,  a  member  of  the  government, 
*took  it  for  granted  that  no  one  now  entertains  the 
remotest  idea  of  an  entirely  free  trade  in  com.'  The  reason- 
ing of  those  who  call  themselves  advocates  of  free-trade 
fully  justified  his  belief.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  *  had  alvirays 
avowed  himself  the  friend  of  a  free  trade.  ...  If  the  cx)m 
and  commodities  of  this  country  were  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  should  then  thint  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  an  artificial  system.  But  the 
pric^  of  com  in  England  had  risen  higher  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  late  years  of  our  communication  with  the  continent^ 
and  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.'  That  ia  to 
say,  as  the  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  prevented 
importation  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently raised  the  price  of  the  people's  food  to  an 
inor^nate  height,  it  was  necessary  to  perpeti^ate  the  virar- 
system  upon  the  return  of  peace.  Mr.  Huskisson,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  somewhat  more  logical  in  his 
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advocacy  of  a  high  duty  upon  importation.  He  had 
proposed  a  sliding-scale,  under  which  the  free-importation 
price  was  B7«.  and  his  argument  was,  that '  the  whole  of 
pnr  commercial  and  economical  system  was  a  system  of 
artificial  expedients.  If  our  other  regulations  with  re^eqrd 
to  the  price  of  commodities  stood  upon  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  free-trade,  then  there  oo^ld  be  no  possible 
objection  to  leaving  our  agricultural  productions  to  find 
their  own  level.  But,  so  long  as  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  encouraged  and  forced  by  protections, 
by  bounties,  and  by  restraints  on  importation  from 
abroad,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  laws  relating  to  the 
growth  of  com  should  alone  form  an  exception  to  this 
general  system  in  almost  all  other  respects.'  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  represented  the  commercial  in- 
terests were  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of  their  time  to 
deprecate  the  general  system  of  protections  and  bounties 
for  which  they  had  so  long  clamoured ;  but  they  saw  the 
natural  resources  of  commerce  that  would  be  opened  by  a 
free  trade  in  com,  and  the  evils  of  a  restricted  trade.  Mr. 
Phillips  said :  ^  If  a  free  trade  in  grain  were  to  be  allowed, 
it  would  lead  to  an  improvement  of  our  general  commerce. 
This  increase  of  commerce  would  give  rise  to  an  increase 
of  national  wealth,  and  consequently  an  increase  of 
population,  which  in  the  end  would  afford  an  additional 
encouragement  to  agriculture.'  Mr.  Baring  (afterwards 
Lord  A&burton),  in  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  high 
duties  on  importation  would  make  the  price  of  bread 
steady,  contended  that '  steady  prices  were  never  produced 
by  restriction.  Apply  the  doctrine  of  restriction  to  any  one 
county  in  England,  and  it  would  be  found  that  thp  doing 
80  would  not  have  the  ef^t  of  steadying  the  prices  in 
that  particular  county :  on  the  contrary,  the  bread  would 
be  alternately  high  and  low,  according  as  there  was  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  in  t}iat  particul9.r  spot ;  deprived,  as 
it  woiQd  be,  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
As  the  whole  of  England  was  to  any  particular  county  in 
England  in  this  respect,  such  exactly  was  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  to  England.' 

The  corn-bill  of  1814  was  opposed  by  very  numerous 
petitions ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  with  reference  to 
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the  lateness  of  the  session,  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  Bnt 
in  the  spring  of  1815  the  measure  was  hurried  through 
the  House,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  peti- 
tions of  great  bodies  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  throughout  the  country.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  was  under  60«.  a  quarter;  if  it  rose  to  66«.,  the 
ports  would  be  opened.  The  excitement  was  universal 
The  landlords  and  farmers  were  filled  with  terror,  for  the 
continental  markets  were  open.  The  unreflecting  multi- 
tudes of  the  capital  and  of  some  manufacturing  districts 
were  ready  for  violence.  The  political  economists  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  The  lowest  point  at  which 
importation  could  take  place  was  finally  fixed  at  80«., 
by  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses,  with  little  that 
could  be  called  discussion.  Argument  was  exhausted  in 
1814. 

It  was  under  the  corn-law  of  1815,  a  year  after  its 
hasty  enactment,  that  the  majority  of  the  landed  interest 
came  to  parliament  to  ask  for  the  remission  of  pecnliat 
burthens,  and  to  demand  fresh  protection.  They  had 
learnt  nothing  from  the  solemn  protest  against  that  law 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  peers  had  inscribed  in  their  journals.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  greatest  amongst  landed  proprietors — Bucking- 
ham, Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Spencer — the  most  eminent 
amongst  statesmen — Grey,  Grenville,  Wellesley — had  re- 
corded these  memorable  words :  '  We  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates 
at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly 
is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  uncertainty. 
To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply,  can  only  tend 
to  lessen  its  abundance;  to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the 
price  at  which  we  purchase  it;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
sumer of  com  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to 
refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which 
Providence  itself  has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the 
variations  of  season  and  of  climate.'  The  landed  interest 
of  1816  could  not  forsee  that,  within  five  years,  the  very 
House  of  Commons  that  had  passed  the  corn-law  of  1815, 
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^iild  receive  from  one  of  its  own  committees  a  report, 
diawn  up  by  an  iconoclast  minister  of  state,  that  should 
thus  pull  down  the  image  of  clay,  which  he  himself  had 
assisted  them  to  set  up :  *  This  system  is  certainly  liable 
to  sudden  alterations,  of  which  iJie  effect  may  be  at  one 
time  to  reduce  prices,  already  low,  lower  than  they  would 
probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free-trade,  and  at 
another  unnecessarily  to  enhance  prices  already  high ;  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  to  render  more  severe 
the  depression  of  prices  from  abundance.  On  the  one 
band,  it  deceives  the  grower  with  the  Mse  hope  of  a 
monopoly,  and  by  its  occasional  interruption  may  lead  to 
consequences  which  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  that 
monopoly,  when  most  wanted ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds 
oat  to  the  country  the  prospect  of  an  occasional  free-trade, 
but  80  regulated  and  desultory  as  to  bafde  the  calculations 
and  unsettle  the  transactions  both  of  the  grower  and  of  the 
dealer  at  home — to  deprive  the  consumer  of  most  of  the 
benefits  of  such  a  trade,  and  to  involve  the  merchant  in* 
more  than  the  ordinary  risks  of  mercantile  speculation. 
It  exposes  the  markets  of  the  country  either  to  be  occa- 
sionally overwhelmed  with  an  inundation  of  foreign  com, 
altogetiier  disproportionate  to  its  wants,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  considerable  deficiency  in  our  own*  harvest,  it 
creates  a  sudden  competition  on  the  continent,  by  the 
effect  of  which  the  prices  there  are  rapidly  and  unneces- 
sarily raised  against  ourselves.  But  the  inconvenient 
operation  of  the  present  corn-law,  which  appears  to  be 
fes  the  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain 
ta)ught  into  this  country,  upon  an  average  of  years,  than 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  grain  is  introduced,  is  not 
confined  to  great  fluctuations  in  price,  and  consequent 
embarrassment  both  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  for 
the  occasional  prohibition  of  import  has  also  a  direct 
t^dency  to  contract  the  extent  of  our  commercial  dealings 
^th  other  states,  and  to  excite  in  the  rulers  of  those 
states  a  spirit  of  permanent  exclusion  against  the  produc- 
tions or  manufactures  of  this  country  and  its  colonies. 
In  this  conflict  of  retaliatory  exclusion,  injurious  to  both, 
the  two  parties,  however,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing ; 
Ott  our  part,  prohibition  must  yield  to  the  wants  of  the 
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people;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  snch  overrtding 
necfessit^r.  And  inasmtlch  as  reciprocity  of  demand  is  the 
foundation  of  all  means  of  payment,  a  large  and  midden 
influx  of  com  might,  tinder  these  circumstances,  excite 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  course  of  exchange ,  the 
effects  of  which,  after  the  resumption  of  cash-payments, 
might  lead  to  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  Bank^  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  its  circulation,  a  panic  among  the 
country  banks — all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  public 
dearth,  as  has  been  experienced  at  former  periods  of 
scarcity.' 

This  was  at  once  judgment  and  prophecy.  But  the 
landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil 
— unequal  remission  of  taxation  cotijoined  With  protec- 
tion. They  deisired  theknselves  to  {>ay  less  to  ihe  l^tate 
than  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  required  the  state  to  limit 
their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of 
profitable  industry,  aiid  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly 
burthehsome.  On  the  7th  Maixsh,  Mr.  Western  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  HoUse  a  series  of  fourteen  resOluti\(»iB,  wMch 
declared  the  '  unexampled  distress '  of  those  whOBe  c^itals 
are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  dangear  of  the  continu- 
ance of  such  distress;  the  inisufficient  demand  for  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  cover  the  heavy  chaises 
and  burthens  upon  it,  and  the  necesMty  for  ^reducing  thosi) 
burthens — taxes,  tiliies,  and  poor-rates.  The  re^latiouA 
then  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  1815  mi 
should  allow  foreign  com  to  be  warehoused^  iBo  that  only 
British  com  should  be  stored;  and  Urged  an  advanced  m 
money  by  the  government  to  such  in^viduals  as  ttiight 
be  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native'  piroduce.  The  principle 
Upon  whidi  all  this  was  adv<:)^cated  was  a  sufficiently  broad 
one ;  *  That  excessive  taxiition  lenders  it  necestory  ta  ^  ve 
protection  to  all  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  eoil^ 
against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign  doutitriee^ 
not  subject  to  the  same  buithens ;'  and  *  that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  all  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
agricultuJfe.*  It  is  a  Itemarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
l^e  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
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asBeitioiis  and  nnoonditio&al  demands  were  received,  not 
mdj  with  toleranoe,  bnt  respect.  The  dayspring  of 
ecQnomical  politics  had  scarcely  yet  dawned.  Amongst 
ilie  representatives  of  the  people,  Mr.  Hnskisson  was  all 
sympathy  with  the  mover  of  these  resolutions,  *whom 
Jie  woidd  venture  to  cedl  his  honourable  Mend.'  Mr. 
Brougham,  although  opposed  to  bouilties  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  our  ware- 
houses, spoke  approvingly  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  as 
'pk>litio,  at  thb  least  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the 
means  of  carryii^  the  country  through  difficulties,  the 
greatest  pressure  of  wiiich  we  may  hope  will  only  prove 
temporary.'  This  temper,  even  amidst  men  not  essentially 
supporters  of  class  interests,  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  preponderating  power  of  landed  property 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  tiiat  time.  The  strength 
either  of  the  ministry  or  the  opposition  essentially  de- 
pended upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. The  oomlnercial  and  manufacturing  interesto  were 
most  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed  aristocracy 
had  retained  official  power,  in  association  with  a  few 
'clerkly'  workers,  from  <he  earliest  feudal  times.  The 
admission  of  a  merchant  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
would  have  been  deemed  poUtition.  The  mill-owners  had 
cairied  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they 
wore  without  influence,  almost  without  a  voice.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  either 
ihe  courage  or  the  ability  to  ptobe  the  wounds  of  the 
4gpicnltnral  interests;  which  were  thus  paraded  before 
&  nation. 

The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  thus  stated,  in 
1816,  in  general  terms,  by  Mr.  Western:  'Between  two 
a&d  three  yeiars  ago,  agricultux«  was  in  a  flourishing  and 
tnosperouB  state ;  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which 
nas  since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and 
destitation  seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those 
frhose  capital  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
She  causes  assigned  by  him  were  excessive  taxation,  the 
Veduction  of  the  paper  currency,  tiihes,  poor-rates.  '  Yet, 
i&  spite  of  all  these  burthens,  up  to  the  middle  of  1813, 
Igricultore  did  sustain  them,  and  under  the  weight  of 
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their  united  presemre  continued  to  make  most  rapid  ad- 
vances.' But  the  chief  cause,  as  most  correctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Western,  was  '  a  redundant  supply  in  the  markets,  a 
supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.'  With 
equal  correctness  did  the  speaker  add:  *It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  if  there  is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply, 
the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
such  deficiency ;  the  effect,  indeed,  is  almost  incalculable ; 
so  likewise  in  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
price  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the 
amount  of  such  surplus.'  And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of 
general  principles,  the  same  speaker  asserts  that  in  the 
period  when  *  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state,'  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  not  large. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  his  position,  that  '  if  there 
is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  proportion  of  such  deficiency.*  More  than 
a  century  ago  it  had  been  computed  that  but  one-tenth 
of  the  defect  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  three-tenths, 
and  two-tenths  deficiency  raise  the  price  eight-tenths. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  D'Avenant  and  Gregory  King. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  quoting  this  passage,  says :'  *  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  truth,  from  observation  of  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  this  country  has  risen 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost 
computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  moro  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.' 
Upon  this  principle  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Western's  assertion  that,  during  the  flourishing  years  to 
which  he  refers,  the  profits  of  agriculture  had  not  been 
large.  If  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  good  years 
be  thirty-three  bushels,  sold  for  6«.  a  bushel,  the  amount 
realised  would  be  £9  18«.  If  the  produce  in  an  unfavour- 
able season  were  diminished  one-sixth,  and  the  price  raised 
from  6«.  to  12«.,  the  27j  bushels  would  produce  £16  10*. 
The  difference  is  profit.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1793,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  49«.  6d.  a 
quarter;  in  1794,  it  was  548.;  in  1795  and  1796,  years  oi 
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scarcity,  it  was  above  SOs. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell  again 
to  the  prioes  of  1794.  The  harvests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearfal  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas  1799, 
the  qnarter  of  wheat  sold  for  928.;  and  at  Michaelmas 
1800,  for  128».  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of 
the  greatest  privation  that  had  been  experienced  in  this 
oonntry  since  the  days  when  famine  was  a  common  oocnr- 
renoe;  before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  quarter  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  177a.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had  reached  the 
fearful  price  of  28.  within  a  halfpenny.  From  1802  te 
1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  ihe  price  of  wheat 
never  went  down  to  that  of  the  years  preceding  1800. 
Daring  these  six  years  the  lowest  average  price  of  any 
one  year  was  60«. ;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was 
768.  But  the  six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of 
deficient  produce ;  the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period 
went  up,  according  to  the  principle  of  Gregory  King  and 
of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  before  the  harvest  of  1808 
was  74«.  6(2.  the  quarter;  at  the  same  period  in  1809,  it 
was  100«.;  in  1810,  120«.;  in  1811,  104«.;  in  1812,  136«.; 
in  1813, 136«.  The  average  price  of  the  six  years,  108«. ; 
an  excess  of  3S8.  above  the  avenge  price  of  tbe  six  years 
from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
oonsiderable :  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have 
become  famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of 
high  prioes  out  of  the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  rise  of  price,  far  advanced 
above  the  degree  of  defect.  That  was  the  period,  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every  acre  of  land 
was  eagerly  bought  up;  when  the  enclosure  of  wastes 
went  on  to  an  excess  that  had  very  slight  regard  to  the 
;  quality  of  the  land  enclosed;  when  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  necessities  of  economical 
husbandry;  when  rents  were  raised  twofold,  and  often 
threefold,  above  the  rents  of  1792;  when  the  race  of 
small  careful  farmers  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
place  to  a  legion  of  the  most  luxurious  and  insolent  of 
all  the  class  of  getters  of  sudden  wealth ;  when  the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  was  an  affair  of  grasping  ignorance 
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*-*a  scramble  for  exoessive  gains,  in  which  the  lando^mers 
eagerly  participated ;  when  the  system  of  bread  allowaiices 
in  aid  of  wages  was  made  the  instroment  of  debasing  ^e 
labourer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates  heavy 
as  they  were,  operated  as  a  positiTe  boonty  to  the  agricul- 
turists, by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  labourers  out 
of  their  own  produce ;  thus  raidng,  by  improvident  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  bread  on  all  the  non-agricultural 
popillation,  and  leaving  to  the  agricultural  population  no 
surplus  for  the  minor  necessaries  of  life.  This  was  the 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  '  agriculture  was 
m  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.'  In  1814  there  was 
the  fear  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  abundance,  to  come  across 
the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  for  e^er. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815 
demanded  a  new  corn-law  of  parliament,  prices  had  fallen 
to  the  average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816, 
when  the  cry  of '  distress '  was  at  its  height — when  it  v^as 
proclaimed  that  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  Cultivators 
was  at  hand ;  that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  soil  of 
England  would  go  out  of  cultivation — no  one  in  parlia- 
ment uttered  the  undoubted  truth,  that  the  years  of  agri-> 
cultural  prosperity  had  been  years  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion to  all  other  classes  of  the  community ;  that  the  '''eck- 
less  prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  and  their  false  ambitioii 
to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers — not 
by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostenta- 
tion; that  the  lavish  and  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
farming  capital,  in  connection  with  excessive  rents  had 
mainly  led  to  the  insolvencies  and  executions  for  debt, 
which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of  national  decay ;  that 
the  good  soUs  unnaturally  exhausted,  and  the  poor  soils 
unnaturally  broken  up,  must  go  out  of  cultivation  under 
a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system ;  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to 
the  injury  of  truly  productive  cultivation;  and  that  the 
boasted  agricultural  improvements  were  really  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  husbandry,  which  the  farmers  of  that 
day  ridiculed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  minor  economies 
out  of  which  their  predecessors  had  made  their  chief 
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pn^ts.  The  great  crop  of  1813,  which  left  ft  anrpliw  prodxice 
for  two  or  three  years,  came  as  the  natural  corrective  for 
this  really  ctH  condition  of  society.  The  remedy  was  a 
WfTere  one,  and  we  may  commiserate  the  indiyidnal  suffer- 
ing of  the  transition  state.  We  may  even  consider  that 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did 
something  not  unproductive  of  general  benefit  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  agricultural  interests.  But  when,  in  a 
course  of  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was  sought  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  that  law— the  principles  whidi 
formed  the  creed  of  the  landowners  of  1816 — *  that  exces- 
sive taxation  render  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all 
articles  the  produce  of  our  soil,  against  similar  articles 
the  growth  of  foreign  countries ' — ^it  was  time  to  consider 
what  were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the 
interestfi  of  a  nation.  That  consideration  came  tardily 
upon  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  But  it  did  come ;  and  it 
has  constituted  the  great  rallying-point  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  whose  power,  whether  of 
union,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  b^n  growitig  year 
hy  yearj  and  making  proselytes  filowly  and  surely  with 
the  progress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no 
practical  result;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced 
abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very 
little  within  the  reach  of  government  to  be  offered  as  a 
farther  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When  they  demanded 
that  foreign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused, duty 
free,  it  was  manifest  that  they  Utterly  set  at  nought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their 
relief  was  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most 
absolute  and  unconditional  monopoly.  The  bonded  com 
could  not  be  let  oiit  of  warehouse  till  the  honk^  price  had 
reached  80«. ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour 
of  deameiss  should  arrive,  we  were  at  once  to  scatter  our 
emissaries  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  buy  com  at  any 
price,  and  by  the  sudden  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
toorket  td  thef  level  of  the  hom6  market^  so  thai  the 
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*  floTirishing  and  proBperous  period '  of  agricnltore  miglit 
be  secured  beyond  all  hazard  of  the  interruption  to  be 
produced  by  oommercial  foresight.  But  this  was  not  all 
l^ape-seed  and  linseed  of  the  growth  of  foreign  soils  were 
to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  butter  were  proposed 
to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative  upon  the 
most  presumptuous  of  these  demands, '  afraid  that  we  had 
already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  onr 
system  of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far;  and  'we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still 
further  into  the  system.'  The  legislative  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  unconditional  protection  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  emphatic  speech :  '  The 
strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mainly  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  be 
forced  to  feed  its  own  popukUion,  No  partial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  true  principle  of  national 
prosperity  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  except  in  extreme  cases.' 

•Manufactures  and  commerce,'  said  the  speech  of  the 
prince-regent,  •  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.'  This  was 
to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  custom-house  returns.  In 
1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  Well  might  the  commerce  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the 
real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived. 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  session,  declared 
that  •  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of 
export.*  When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  our 
vessels — when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade — ^it  was 
universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce. 
If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions 
in  1811,  why  should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  And 
accordingly  they  were  doubled.    The  most  extravagant 
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profits  were  expected  to  be  realise^*  The  ordiiiary  course 
of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as 
large,  at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bonght 
up  colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  '  The 
ahippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
effective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  overrated;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to 
possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach,  tibey  were  limited 
in  their  means  of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  ihe  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.' 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1816  correctly  described  the  result  of 
these  expectations :  *  The  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  than  in  London  and 
Manchester;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead-weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever 
were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that 
had  gone  forth.*  A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  Jn  the  first  place, 
the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of 
war — ^by  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
war  had  demanded — by  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor — by  the 
rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil — ^by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had  little  to 
spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indul- 
gence. The  merchants  of  our  own  country — me  nation  in 
general — ^had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great 
destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  man- 
kind poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  continent 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our 
calicoes  and  our  cutlery?  The  old  mercantile  school  still 
existed  amongst  us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of 
commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for  money,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English 
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products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  balanoe  of 
trade  oould  h9.ve  found  any  realisation.  The  continent^ 
exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities ;  but  thoae 
we  refused.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  high-flown  patriotism,  not  to  receive 
them  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Baltio 
had  its  timber,  but  we  determined  to  build  our  houses  with 
ibe  iuferior  growth  of  our  North  American  colonies ;  the 
entire  north  of  Europe  would  have  applied  itself  to  raising 
a  surplus  produce  of  com  for  our  increasing  non-agri^ 
cultural  population,  but  the  oom-law  of  1815  forbade  the 
calling  forth  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  earth  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  occasional  local  scarcity ;  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  their  cheese  and  butter  to  supply  the 
insufficient  dairy  produce  of  these  islands,  but  new  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed,  directly  that  we  oould  resort 
to  their  markets.  We  panted  for  continental  trade;  -we 
believed  that  the  peace  would  give  us  the  marts  of  the 
whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held  on  in  a  course  of 
commercial  regulation  which  belonged  only  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restriotionB  and  exdu-* 
sions  of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in 
a  system  which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our  na-» 
tional  progress.  We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every 
side,  clamoured  for  e^^clusive  interests.  Agrioulturistsr 
and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  continental  speci^ations :  *  The  peace  with  America 
has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  am 
very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets 
the  year  before;  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will 
pay,  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent  renders 
very  unlikely.'  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent 
the  Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great 
people  can  pay  another — ^by  the  interdbiange  of  commodities 
which  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  which 
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each  oan  piodnoe  a  saperQnify.  We  sbnt  ou^  ibeir  oom, 
bat  we  did  not  shut  ont  their  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained 
for  consumption  only  fifty  nuHion  pounds  of  ootton-wool ; 
in  1814,  only  fifty-three  miUions ;  tiie  amount  consumed  of 
each  year  being  less  than  that  of  1804.  The  peace  with 
America  came  at  the  end  of  1814,  In  1815  we  comiumed 
ninety-two  million  pounds;  in  1816,  eighty-six  million 
pounds ;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  sixte^  million  pounds  | 
and  in  1818,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pQunds. 
But  we  went  further  with  the  United  States  in  the  r^ 
cognition  o£  jpst  conuuercial  principle^,  than  with  any 
Euopean  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  (j^hent,  in  1814,  both 
countries  agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  '  the 
ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon 
the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed.' 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial 
interests  were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  depressed  by  superabundance ;  but  the  super- 
abundance and  the  consequent  low  pricey  produced  small 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  consumers.  The  prices  of 
maniifacturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided 
for  extravagant  speculation;  but  the  glut  pro4uced  no 
increase  in  the  command  over  the  secondary  necessaries  to 
the  agricultural  consumers.  The  means  of  purchase 
amongst  all  classes  were  exhauBte4.  The  capital  which 
was  to  impel  their  profitable  industry  was  dried  up. 
There,  was  'a  very  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty, entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures  among 
the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and 
mining,  and  shipping,  and  building  interests,  which  marked 
that  period  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  suffering  and 
distress.'  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression  and  the 
distress  were  caused,  not  by  the-  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by 
'  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.' 
The  theory  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : 
'  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation.   But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree 
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in  the  Indian  paradise,  which  difiEtises  in  fertilising  streams 
the  vapoTirs  which  it  was  created  to  collect  and  condense 
for  the  purpose  of  more  beneficially  returning  and  dis- 
tributing them.'  According  to  this  logical  imagery,  or 
imaginative  logic,  the  capited  of  a  nation  in  the  pockets  of 
its  proprietors  is  'vapour;'  it  becomes  a  'fertilising  stream' 
when  it  condenses  into  taxes.  It  assumes  that  there  is 
more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  expended 
by  government,  than  when  the  same  capital  is  expended 
by  individuals.  It  assumes  that  the  expenditure  of  capital 
by  government,  in  subsidies,  in  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  armies,  in  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  war,  is  mote  profit- 
able than  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  general  objects 
of  industry  which  create  more  capitaL  It  assumes  that 
the  partial  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in  its 
victualling  offices,  is  more  profitable  than  the  regular 
expenditure  of  the  same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
tax-payers,  to  give  them  an  additional  command  over  the 
comforts  and  elegances  of  life.  One  who  saw  through,  a 
fallacy  as  clearly  as  any  person,  and  had  no  respect  for 
the  mincing  phrases  of  the  worshippers  of  power — William 
Cobbett — says  of  such  dreams  of  the  advantage  of  govern- 
ment expenditure :  *  To  hear  this  talk,  one  would  suppose 
that  government  was  a  very  rich  and  generous  thing, 
having  an  immense  estate  of  its  ovm,  instead  of  being 
what  it  is — ^the  collector  of  enormous  sums  drawn  a-way 
from  the  people  at  large.'  This  fallacy,  as  well  aa  many 
others  connected  with  the  depression  of  industry  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long  experience 
of  peace.  We  now  know  that  consumption  has  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  any  period  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  of  wild  profusion ;  that  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  production  of  the  country  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion ;  that  the  real  property  of  the  nation 
has  received  the  like  increase ;  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion has  been  more  than  commensurate.  We  had  arrived 
in  1816  at  the  highest  point  of  war  exhaustion.  The  peace 
came  as  the  slow  but  sure  corrective.  Had  the  war  been 
prolonged  another  three  years,  upon  the  same  scale  as  the 
expenditure  of  1813-14-16 — had  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  millions  more  been  thrown  away  of  the  capital  of 
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the  natioii — ^it  may  be  doubted  whether  sixty  years  of 
peace,  instead  of  thirty,  would  have  repaired  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  unnatural  exhaustion. 

Although  the  time  is  not  arrived  for  presenting  any 
details  connected  with  the  resumption  of  cash-payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
very  briefly  notice  the  opinion  which  so  generally  obtained 
in  1816,  that  the  depreciation  of  tiie  currency  during  the 
war,  and  the  practical  return  to  a  real  standard  at  the 
period  of  peace,  was  a  main  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
the  distress  and  embarrassment  which  we  have  described, 
Cobbett,  in  his  strong  and  exaggerated  style,  puts  the 
argument  thus:  'From  this  time  [1797]  there  has  been 
little  besides  paper-money.  This  became  plenty,  and,  of 
course,  wages  and  com  and  everything  became  high  in 
price.  But,  when  the  peace  came,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  paper-money;  because,  when  we 
came  to  have  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  it  would 
never  do  to  sell  a  one-pound  note  at  Calais^  as  was  the 
case,  for  about  thirteen  shillings.  The  Bank  and  the 
government  had  it  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  paper.  Down  came  prices  in  a  little  while ;  and  if  the 
debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  in  the  same  degree, 
there  would  have  been  no  material  injury ;  but  they  did 
not.  Taxes  have  continued  the  same.  Hence  our  ruin, 
the  complete  ruin  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  and  trades- 
men, and  small  landlords;  and  hence  the  misery  of  the 
people.*  This  was  published  in  November  1816.  The 
theory  might  be  right,  that  the  reduced  amount  of  the 
currency  was  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  of  prices,  if 
the  fjEMSts  were  here  correctly  stated.  But  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues  at  all. 
In  August  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  was  nearly 
twenty-flve  millions;  at  the  same  season  in  1814,  it  was 
twenty-eight  millions ;  in  1816,  twenty-seven  millions ;  in 
1816,  only  half  a  million  less.  The  utmost  amount  of  the 
depreciation  of  bank-notes  was  in  1814,  when  a  hundred 
pounds  of  paper  would  only  buy  £74  17«.  6d.  of  gold — a 
depreciation  of  about  25  per  cent.  In  1815  and  1816  a 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  buy  £83  5«.  9d,  of  gold — 
a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent.    Thus  the  rise  in  the 
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value  of  money  which  Cobbett,  and  many  others  of  less 
violent  politics,  declared  had  produced  the  wide-spreading 
ruin  of  1816,  by  causing  a  proportionate  fall  of  the  prices 
of  commodities  exchanged  for  money,  was  not  more  than 
8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  value 
of  an  unconvertible  paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.     It  is 
no  less  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation  at  this  period,  by  the  failure  of 
many  country-banks,  and  the  contraction  of  their  advances 
by  all  who  were  stable.     This  was  a  consequenoe  of  the 
great  fall  of  agricultural  produce — a  oonsequence  of  the 
diminished  credit  of  the  producers.    When  the  restriction 
upon  cash-payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  1816, 
agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  the  bearing  of  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prioes  was 
not  overlooked.    An  extract  from  Mr.  Homer's  speech  on 
the  1st  May  1816,  on  his  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  cash-payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  at  this 
point  of  our  history  for  the  elucidation  of  this  complicated 
subject :  '  He  woidd  ask  the  House,  had  they  felt  no  evils 
from  the  long  suspension  of  cash-payments  ?    Were  they 
sensible  of  no  evils,  after  all  that  had  passed  in  the  oourse 
of  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural   distress,  during 
which  no  one  had  been  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  a  great 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  artificial 
prices?    Would  any  man  say  that  there  had  not  been  a 
great  change  in  the  value  of  money?    What  this  was 
owing  to,  might  be  disputed ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt.     From  inquiries  which  he  had 
made,  and  from  the  accotmts  on  the  table,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the 
circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any  country, 
than  had  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  those  reductions  which  had  happened  in 
France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  assignats.     He  should  not  go  into  the  question 
how  this  reduction  had  been  effected,  though  it  was  a  very 
curious  one,  and  abounded  in  illustrations  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  so  much  disputed  in  that  House.     The 
reduction  of  the  currency  had  originated  in  the  previous  faU  of 
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scarcity,  it  was  above  8O9. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell  again 
to  the  prices  of  1794.  The  harvests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearfnl  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas  1799, 
the  quarter  of  wheat  sold  for  92«.;  and  at  Michaelmas 
1800,  for  128«.  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of 
the  greatest  privation  that  had  been  experienced  in  this 
ooimtry  since  the  days  when  fjeunine  was  a  common  occnr- 
renoe;  before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  quarter  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  177a.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had  reached  the 
fearful  price  of  28.  within  a  halfpenny.  From  1802  te 
1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  ihe  price  of  wheat 
never  went  down  to  that  of  ^e  years  preceding  1800. 
During  these  six  years  the  lowest  average  price  of  any 
one  year  was  608. ;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was 
758.  But  the  six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of 
deficient  produce ;  the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period 
went  up,  according  to  lie  principle  of  Gregory  King  and 
of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  before  the  harvest  of  1808 
was  74:8.  6d.  the  quarter;  at  the  same  period  in  1809,  it 
was  100«.;  in  1810,  120«.;  in  1811,  104«. ;  in  1812,  136«.; 
in  1813, 136*.  The  average  price  of  the  six  years,  108«. ; 
an  excess  of  338.  above  the  average  price  of  the  six  years 
from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
considerable:  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have 
become  famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of 
high  prices  out  of  the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  rise  of  price,  far  advanced 
above  the  degree  of  defect.  That  was  the  period,  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every  acre  of  land 
was  eagerly  bought  up;  when  the  enclosure  of  wastes 
went  on  to  an  excess  that  had  very  slight  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  enclosed;  when  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  necessities  of  economical 
husbandry;  when  rents  were  raised  twofold,  and  often 
threefold,  above  the  rents  of  1792;  when  the  race  of 
nnall  careful  farmers  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
place  to  a  legion  of  the  most  luxurious  and  insolent  of 
all  the  class  of  getters  of  sudden  wealth ;  when  the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  was  an  affair  of  grasping  ignorance 
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*-*■&  scramble  for  excessive  gains,  in  which  the  landowners 
eagerly  participated ;  when  the  system  of  bread  allowances 
jn  aid  of  wages  was  made  the  instrument  of  debasing  the 
labourer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates  heavy 
as  they  were^  operated  as  a  positive  bounty  to  the  agricul- 
turists, by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  labourers  ont 
of  their  own  produce ;  thus  raising,  by  improvident  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  bread  on  all  the  non-agricultural 
popiilation,  and  leaving  to  the  agricultural  population  no 
surplus  for  the  minor  necessaries  of  life.  This  was  the 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  *  agriculture  was 
in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.'  In  1814  there  was 
the  fear  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  abundance,  to  come  across 
the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815 
demanded  a  new  corn-law  of  parliament,  prices  had  fallen 
to  the  average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816, 
when  the  cry  of '  distress '  was  at  its  height — when  it  was 
proclaimed  iJiat  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  Cultivators 
was  at  hand ;  that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  8oil  of 
England  would  go  out  of  cultivation — no  one  in  parlia- 
ment uttered  the  undoubted  truth,  that  the  years  of  agri^ 
cultural  prosperity  had  been  years  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion to  all  other  classes  of  the  community ;  that  the  "*-eck- 
less  prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  and  their  false  ambitioii 
to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers — ^not 
by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostenta- 
tion; that  the  lavish  and  nnprofltable  expenditure  of 
farming  capital^  in  connection  with  excessive  rents  had 
mainly  led  to  the  insolvencies  and  executions  for  debt, 
which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of  national  decay ;  that 
the  good  soils  unnaturally  exhausted,  and  the  poor  soils 
unnaturally  broken  up,  must  go  out  of  cultivation  nnder 
a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system ;  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to 
the  injury  of  truly  productive  cultivation;  and  that  the 
boasted  agricidtural  improvements  were  really  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  husbandry,  which  the  farmers  of  that 
day  ridiculed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  minor  economies 
out  of  which  their  predecessors  had  made  their  chief 
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profits.  The  great  crop  of  1813,  which  left  a  sorpltiB  produoe 
fi>r  two  or  three  years,  oame  as  the  natural  correctire  for 
this  really  eril  eondition  of  society.  The  remedy  was  a 
severe  one,  and  we  may  commiserate  the  individual  suffer- 
ing of  the  transition  state.  We  may  even  consider  that 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did 
something  not  unproductive  of  general  benefit  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  agricultural  interests.  But  when,  in  a 
course  of  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was  sought  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  that  law— the  principles  which 
fonned  the  creed  of  the  landowners  of  1816 — *that  exces- 
sive taxation  render  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all 
articles  the  produce  of  our  soil,  against  similar  articles 
tiiB  growth  of  foreign  countries  * — it  was  time  to  consider 
what  were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  That  consideration  came  tardily 
upon  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  But  it  did  come ;  and  it 
has  constituted  the  great  rallying-point  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  whose  power^  whether  of 
union,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  bsen  growing  year 
by  year^  and  making  proselytes  slowly  and  surely  with 
the  progress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no 
practical  result;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced 
abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very 
little  within  the  reach  of  government  to  be  offered  as  a 
farther  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When  they  demanded 
that  foreign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused. duty 
free,  it  was  manifest  that  they  utterly  set  at  nought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their 
relief  was  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most 
absolute  and  unconditional  monopoly.  The  bonded  com 
could  not  be  let  out  of  warehouse  till  the  hom^  price  had 
reached  80«. ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour 
of  deamesB  should  arrive,  we  were  at  once  to  scatter  our 
emissaries  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  buy  com  at  any 
price,  and  by  the  sudderi  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
market  ia  the  level  of  the  home  market^  so  thai  the 
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*  flourishing  and  prosperous  period '  of  agricnltore  might 
be  secured  beyond  all  hazai^  of  the  interruption  to  be 
produced  by  commercial  foresight.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Kape-seed  and  linseed  of  the  growth  of  foreign  soils  were 
to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  butter  were  proposed 
to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative  upon  the 
most  presumptuous  of  these  demands, '  afiraid  that  we  had 
already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  our 
system  of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far;  and  we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still 
further  into  the  system.*  The  legislative  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  unconditional  protection  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  emphatic  speech :  *  The 
strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mainly  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  he 
forced  to  feed  its  oion  percolation.  No  partial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  true  principle  of  national 
prosperity  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  except  in  extreme  cases.* 

'Manufactures  and  commerce,'  said  the  speech  of  the 
prince-regent,  '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.'  This  was 
to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  custom-house  returns.  In 
1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  WeU  might  the  commerce  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the 
real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived. 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  session,  declared 
that '  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of 
export.'  When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  our 
vessels — ^when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade — ^it  was 
universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce. 
If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions 
in  1811,  why  should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  And 
accordingly  they  were  doubled.    The  most  extravagant 
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profits  were  expected  to  be  realised.  The  ordinary  course 
of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as 
large,  at  the  ontports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought 
up  colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  '  The 
shippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
elective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  overrated;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to 
possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited 
in  their  means  of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.' 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1816  correctly  described  the  result  of 
these  expectations :  *  The  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  than  in  London  and 
Manchester ;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead-weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever 
were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that 
had  gone  forth.'  A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  Li  the  first  place, 
the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of 
war — ^by  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
war  had  demanded — by  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor — by  the 
rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil — ^by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily 
the  great^t  di£&culty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had  little  to 
spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indul- 
gence. The  merchants  of  our  own  country — Sie  nation  in 
general — ^had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great 
destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  man- 
kind poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  continent 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our 
calicoes  and  our  cutlery?  The  old  mercantile  school  still 
existed  amongst  us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of 
commeroe  was  to  exchange  goods  for  money,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English 
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products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of 
trade  oould  have  found  any  realisation.  The  continenti 
exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities ;  but  those 
we  refased.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  high-flown  patriotism,  not  to  receive 
them  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Baltic 
bad  its  timber,  but  we  determined  to  build  our  houses  with 
the  inferior  growth  of  our  North  American  colonies ;  the 
entire  north  of  Europe  would  have  applied  itself  to  raising 
a  surplus  produce  of  com  for  our  increasing  non-agri- 
cultural  population,  but  the  corn-law  of  1815  forbade  the 
calling  forth  of  the  natxural  resources  of  the  whole  earth  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  occajsional  local  scarcity ;  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  their  cheese  and  butter  to  supply  the 
insufficient  dairy  produce  of  these  islands,  but  new  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed,  directly  that  we  oould  resort 
to  their  markets.  We  panted  for  continental  trade;  we 
believed  that  the  peace  would  give  us  the  marts  of  the 
whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held  on  in  a  course  of 
commercial  regulation  whidi  belonged  only  to  the  infancy* 
of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions  and  exclu- 
sions of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in 
a  system  which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our  na- 
tional progress.  We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every 
side,  clamoured  for  exclusive  interests.  Agrioulturisis 
and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  continental  specnlfttions :  *  The  peace  with  America 
has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  am 
very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets 
the  year  before;  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will 
pay,  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent  renders 
very  unlikely.'  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent 
the  Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great 
people  can  pay  another — by  the  interchange  of  commodities 
which  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  which 
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each  oan  produce  a  superQuitj.  We  sbat  outiibeiT  oqrm 
bnt  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained 
for  consumption  only  fifty  million  pounds  of  cotton-wool ; 
in  1814,  only  fifty-three  pullions ;  tiie  amount  consumed  of 
each  year  being  less  than  that  pf  1804.  The  peace  with 
America  came  at  the  end  of  1814.  In  1815  we  oonvumed 
ninety-two  million  pounds;  in  1816,  eighty-six  million 
pounds;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  sixte^  million  pounds , 
and  in  1818,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pqunds. 
Bat  we  went  further  with  the  U^ted  States  in  the  rer 
cognition  o£  just  conunercial  principle^,  than  with  any 
European  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  C^hent,  in  1814,  both 
ooimtries  agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  '  the 
Bhips  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon 
the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed.* 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial 
interests  were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  depressed  by  superabundance ;  but  the  super- 
abundance and  the  consequent  low  pricey  produced  small 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  consumers.  The  prices  of 
manufacturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided 
for  extravagant  speculation;  but  the  glut  pro4uoed  no 
increase  in  the  command  over  the  secondary  necessaries  to 
the  agricultural  consumers.  The  means  of  purchase 
amongst  all  classes  were  exhauste4.  The  capital  which 
was  to  impel  their  profitable  industry  was  dried  up. 
There,  was  'a  veiy  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty, entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures  among 
the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and 
mining,  and  shipping,  and  buildiug  interests,  which  marked 
that  period  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  suffering  and 
distress.'  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression  and  the 
distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by 
*  the  transition  &om  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace/ 
The  theory  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : 
'  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation.   But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree 
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people;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  such  overrtding 
neoessitjr.  And  inasmiich  as  tecipiiocity  of  demand  is  the 
fonnd^tioti  of  all  means  of  payment,  a  large  and  sudden 
influx  of  com  might,  Under  these  circumstances,  excite 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  course  of  exchange ,  the 
effects  of  \Vhich,  after  thte  resumption  of  cash-paymentS) 
might  lead  to  a  drain  of  specie  fh)m  the  Bank,  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  its  circulatibn^  ^  panic  among  the 
country  bankfi — all  aggmvating  the  distress  of  a  public 
dearth,  as  has  been  experienced  at  former  periods  of 
scarcity.' 

This  -was  at  once  judgment  and  prophecy.  But  the 
landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil 
— ^unequal  remission  of  taxation  cotajoilii^  With  protec- 
tion. They  deisired  thebiselveia  to  pay  i^ss  to  the  i^tate 
than  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  required  the  state  to  limit 
their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of 
profitable  industry,  atid  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly 
burthensome.  On  the  7th  Mart5h,  Mr.  Westehi  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  HoUse  a  Aeries  of  fourteen  resolutions^  which 
declared  the  *  unexamj)l56d  distress  ?  of  those  whose  d^itals 
are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  danger  of  th6  continu- 
ance of  such  distress ;  the  inisuflSicient  demand  for  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  cover  the  heavy  diaigi^ 
and  burthens  upon  it,  and  the  necessity  for  reducing  thoi^ 
burthens — ^taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates.  The  reeolutions 
then  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  1815  as 
should  allow  foreign  com  to  be  warehoused,  so  that  only 
British  com  should  be  stored;  and  Urged  an  advanced  of 
money  by  the  government  to  such  individuals  as  might 
be  inclined  to  buy  up  out  native  piroduce.  The  principle 
Upon  whidi  all  tms  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad 
one ;  *  That  excessive  taxA,tion  lenders  it  necesisary  to  give 
protection  to  All  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  soil^ 
against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign  dountries, 
not  subject  to  the  samo  biiithens ;'  and  *  that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  all  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
agricultuite.'  It  is  a  Ifemarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
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asBBrtions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received,  not 
only  with  tolerance,  but  respect.  The  dayspring  of 
eoonon^iical  politics  had  scarcelj  yet  dawned.  Amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  all 
sympathy  with  the  mover  of  these  resolutions,  *whom 
Jie  wonld  venture  to  call  his  honourable  Mend.'  Mr. 
Brougham,  although  opposed  to  bouiities  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  from  our  ware- 
houses, spoke  approvingly  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  as 
*|)k>li1io,  at  thb  least  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the 
means  of  carrying  the  country  through  difficulties,  the 
greatest  pressure  of  which  we  may  hope  will  only  prove 
temporary.'  This  temper,  even  amidst  men  not  essentially 
supporters  of  class  interests,  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  preponderating  power  of  landed  property 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  tiiat  time.  The  strength 
either  of  the  ministry  or  the  opposition  essentially  de- 
pended upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. The  coinlnercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
mo4t  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed  aristocracy 
had  retained  official  power,  in  association  with  a  few 
'clerkly*  workers,  from  the  earliest  feudal  times.  The 
admission  of  a  merchant  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
would  have  been  deemed  pollution.  The  mill-owners  had 
carried  ub  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they 
were  without  influence,  almost  without  a  voice.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  either 
the  courage  or  the  ability  to  ptt)be  the  wounds  of  the 
agricultural  interests^  wmch  were  thus  paraded  before 
the  nation. 

Thie  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  thus  stated,  in 
1816,  in  general  terms,  by  Mr.  Western:  *  Between  two 
and  three  years  ago,  agricultuiB  was  in  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state ;  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which 
nas  since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and 
destitution  seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those 
whose  capital  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
ThB  catuses  ass^ed  l)y  him  were  excessive  taxation^  the 
reduction  of  the  paper  currency,  tithes,  poor-rates.  '  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  burthens,  up  to  the  middle  of  1813, 
agricultoie  did  sustain  them,  and  under  the  weight  of 
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their  united  pressure  continued  to  make  most  rapid  ad- 
vances.' But  the  chief  cause,  as  most  correctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Western,  was  *  a  redundant  supply  in  the  markets,  a 
supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.'  With 
equal  correctness  did  the  speaker  add:  *It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  if  there  is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply, 
the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
such  deficiency ;  the  effect,  indeed,  is  almost  incalculable ; 
so  likewise  in  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
price  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the 
amount  of  such  surplus.'  And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of 
general  principles,  the  same  speaker  asserts  that  in  the 
period  when  '  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state,'  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  not  large. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  his  position,  that '  if  there 
is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  proportion  of  such  deficiency.'  More  than 
a  century  ago  it  had  been  computed  that  but  one-tenth 
of  the  defect  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  three-tenths, 
and  two-tenths  deficiency  raise  the  price  eight-tenths. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  D'Avenant  and  Gregory  King. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  quoting  this  passage,  says  :*  *  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  truth,  from  observation  of  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  this  country  has  risen 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost 
computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.' 
Upon  this  principle  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Western's  assertion  that,  during  the  flourishing  years  to 
which  he  refers,  the  profits  of  agriculture  had  not  been 
large.  If  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  good  years 
be  thirty-three  bushels,  sold  for  6«.  a  bushel,  the  amount 
realised  would  be  £9  ISs,  If  the  produce  in  an  unfavour- 
able season  were  diminished  one-sixth,  and  the  price  raised 
from  68.  to  12«.,  the  27^  bushels  would  produce  £16  108. 
The  difference  is  profit.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1793,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  49«.  6d,  a 
quarter;  in  1794,  it  was  54«.;  in  1795  and  1796,  years  of 
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scarcity,  it  was  above  SOs. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell  again 
to  the  prices  of  1794.  The  harvests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearful  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas  1799, 
the  quarter  of  wheat  sold  for  92«. ;  and  at  Michaelmas 
1800,  for  128a.  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of 
the  greatest  privation  that  had  been  experienced  in  this 
country  since  the  days  when  fsunine  was  a  common  occur- 
rence; before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  quarter  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  1775.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had  reached  the 
fearful  price  of  2s.  within  a  hal^nny.  From  1802  t$ 
1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  the  price  of  wheat 
never  went  down  to  that  of  ^e  years  preceding  1800. 
During  these  six  years  the  lowest  average  price  of  any 
one  year  was  60«. ;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was 
75«.  But  the  six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of 
deficient  produce ;  the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period 
went  up,  according  to  lie  principle  of  Gregory  King  and 
of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  before  the  harvest  of  1808 
was  74«.  6d.  the  quarter;  at  the  same  period  in  1809,  it 
was  100«.;  in  1810,  120«.;  in  1811,  104«.;  in  1812,  136«.; 
in  1813,  136«.  The  average  price  of  the  six  years,  108«. ; 
an  excess  of  dSs.  above  the  average  price  of  the  six  years 
from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
considerable:  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have 
become  famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of 
high  prices  out  of  the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  rise  of  price,  fer  advanced 
above  the  degree  of  defect.  That  was  the  period,  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every  acre  of  land 
was  eagerly  bought  up;  when  the  enclosure  of  wastes 
went  on  to  an  excess  that  had  very  slight  regard  to  the 
qnality  of  the  land  enclosed;  when  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  necessities  of  economical 
husbandry;  when  rents  were  raised  twofold,  and  often 
threefold,  above  the  rents  of  1792;  when  the  race  of 
small  careful  farmers  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
place  to  a  legion  of  the  most  luxurious  and  insolent  of 
all  the  class  of  getters  of  sudden  wealth ;  when  the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  was  an  affair  of  grasping  ignorance 
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*-^  scramble  for  iBxcessive  gains,  in  which  the  landowners 
eagerly  participated ;  when  the  system  of  bread  allowances 
jn  aid  of  wages  was  made  the  instrument  of  debasing  the 
labourer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates  heavy 
as  they  were,  operated  as  a  positive  bounty  to  the  agricul- 
turists, by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  labourers  ont 
of  their  own  produce ;  thus  raising,  by  improvident  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  bread  on  all  the  non-agricultural 
population,  and  leaving  to  the  agricultural  population  no 
surplus  for  the  minor  necessaries  of  life.  This  was  the 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  *  agriculture  was 
in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.'  In  1814  there  was 
the  fear  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  abundance,  to  come  across 
the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815 
demanded  a  new  corn-law  of  parliament,  prices  had  fallen 
to  the  average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816, 
when  the  cry  of  *  distress '  was  at  its  height — when  it  was 
proclaimed  that  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  Cultivators 
was  at  hand ;  that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  soil  of 
England  would  go  out  of  cultivation — no  one  in  parlia- 
ment uttered  the  undoubted  truth,  that  the  years  of  agri* 
cultural  prosperity  had  been  years  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion to  all  other  classes  of  the  community ;  that  the  "^"eck- 
less  prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  and  their  false  ambitioii 
to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers — ^not 
by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostenta- 
tion; that  the  lavish  and  nnprofltable  expenditure  of 
farming  capital,  in  connection  with  excessive  rents  had 
mainly  led  to  the  insolvencies  and  executions  for  debt, 
which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of  national  decay ;  that 
the  good  soUs  unnaturally  exhausted,  and  the  poor  soils 
imnaturally  broken  up,  must  go  out  of  cultivation  nnder 
a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system ;  that  the  excln- 
sion  of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to 
the  injury  of  truly  productive  cultivation;  and  that  the 
boasted  agricultural  improvements  were  really  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  husbandry,  which  the  farmers  of  that 
day  ridiculed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  minor  economies 
out  of  which  their  predecessors  had  made  their  chief 
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profits.  The  great  crop  of  1813,  which  left  a  sorpltiB  prodiioe 
for  two  or  thjree  years,  oame  as  the  natural  corrective  for 
this  really  evil  condition  of  society.  The  remedy  was  a 
msrere  one,  and  we  may  commiserate  the  individual  suffer- 
ing of  the  transition  state.  We  may  even  consider  that 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did 
something  not  unproductive  of  general  benefit  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  agricultural  interests.  But  when,  in  a 
course  of  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was  sought  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  that  law— the  principles  which 
formed  the  creed  of  the  landowners  of  1816 — *that  exces- 
sive taxation  render  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all 
articles  the  produce  of  our  soil,  against  similar  articles 
ihe  gtowth  of  foreign  countries ' — it  was  time  to  consider 
what  were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  That  consideration  came  tardily 
upon  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  But  it  did  come ;  and  it 
has  constituted  the  great  rallying-point  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  whose  power^  whether  of 
union,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  been  growing  year 
by  year^  and  making  proselytes  ftlowly  and  surely  with 
the  progress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no 
practical  result;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced 
abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very 
little  within  the  reach  of  government  to  be  offered  as  a 
further  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When  they  demanded 
that  foreign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused, duty 
free,  it  was  manifest  that  they  utterly  set  at  nought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their 
relief  was  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most 
absolute  and  unconditional  moilopoly.  The  bonded  com 
conld  not  be  let  oUt  of  warehouse  till  the  hom^  price  had 
loached  80«. ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour 
of  deamess  should  arrive,  we  were  at  once  to  scatter  our 
emissaries  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  buy  com  at  any 
price,  atid  by  the  suddeii  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
iflorkst  td  the  level  of  the  home  market^  no  thai  the 
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'  flourishing  and  prosperous  period '  of  agricnltore  might 
be  secured  beyond  all  hazard  of  the  interruption  to  be 
produced  by  commercial  foresight.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Bape-seed  and  linseed  of  the  growth  of  foreign  soils  were 
to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  butter  were  proposed 
to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative  upon  the 
most  presumptuous  of  these  demands, '  afraid  that  we  had 
already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  our 
system  of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far;  and  we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still 
further  into  the  system.'  The  legislative  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  unconditional  protection  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  emphatic  speech:  'The 
strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mainly  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  he 
forced  to  feed  its  oion  population.  No  partial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  true  principle  of  national 
prosperity  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  except  in  extreme  cases.' 

'Manufactures  and  commerce,'  said  the  speech  of  the 
prince-regent,  *  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.'  This  was 
to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  custom-house  returns.  In 
1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  Well  might  the  commerce  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the 
real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived. 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  session,  declared 
that '  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of 
export.'  When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  our 
vessels — ^when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade — ^it  was 
universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  Bri&h  manufactures  and  colonial  produce. 
If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions 
in  1811,  why  should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  And 
accordingly  they  were  doubled.    The  most  extravagant 
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|Ht>fits  were  expected  to  be  reali8e4*  The  ordinary  course 
of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as 
large,  at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought 
up  colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  '  The 
shippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
effective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  overrated;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to 
possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited 
m  their  means  of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.' 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1816  correctly  described  the  result  of 
these  expectations :  '  The  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  than  in  London  and 
Manchester;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead-weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever 
were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that 
had  gone  forth.'  A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  In  the  first  place, 
the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of 
war — ^by  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
war  had  demanded — by  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
mighty  armies  embattled  agaiost  the  oppressor— by  the 
rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil — by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had  little  to 
spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indul- 
gence. The  merchants  of  our  own  country — the  nation  in 
general — ^had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great 
destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  man- 
kind poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  continent 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our 
calicoes  and  our  cutlery?  The  old  mercantile  school  still 
existed  amongst  us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of 
commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for  money,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English 
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products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of 
trade  could  have  found  any  realifiation.  The  continenti 
exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities ;  but  those 
we  refused.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  high-flown  patriotism,  not  to  receive 
them  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Baltic 
had  its  timber,  but  we  determined  to  build  our  houses  with 
Hie  inferior  growth  of  our  North  American  colonies ;  the 
entire  ziorth  of  Europe  would  have  applied  itself  to  raising 
a  surplus  produce  of  com  for  our  increasing  non-agri^ 
cultund  population,  but  the  corn-law  of  1815  forbade  the 
calling  forth  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  earth  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  occajsional  local  scarcity ;  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  their  cheese  and  butter  to  supply  tho 
insufficient  dairy  produce  of  these  islands,  but  new  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed,  directly  that  we  could  resort 
to  their  markets.  We  panted  for  continental  trade;  wq 
believed  that  the  peace  would  give  us  the  marts  of  the 
whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held  on  in  a  course  of 
commercial  regulation  whidi  belonged  only  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions  and  exclu- 
sions of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in 
a  system  which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our  na« 
tional  progress.  We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every 
side,  clamoured  for  exclusive  interests.  Agriculturists 
and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  continental  speci^ations :  '  The  peace  with  America 
has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  am 
very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets 
the  year  before;  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will 
pay,  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent  renders 
very  unlikely.'  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent 
the  Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great 
people  can  pay  another — ^by  the  interchange  of  commo^ties 
which  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  which 
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each  can  produoe  a  super^nity.    We  abut  ou^ibeir  oqrm 

but  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained 
for  consumption  only  fifty  nullion  pounds  of  cotton-wool ; 
in  1814,  only  fifty-three  piillions ;  tke  amount  consumed  of 
each  year  being  less  than  that  of  1804.  The  peace  with 
America  came  at  the  end  of  1814,  In  1815  we  consumed 
ninety-two  million  pounds;  in  1816,  eighty-six  million 
pounds ;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  siztef^n  million  pounds , 
and  in  1818,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pgunds. 
Bat  we  went  further  with  the  U^ted  States  in  ^e  rer 
cog^idon  of  just  commercial  principle9,  tha^  with  any 
European  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  both 
countries  agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  *the 
ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon 
the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed.' 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial 
interests  were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
prodnce  were  depressed  by  superabundance ;  but  the  super- 
abundance and  the  consequent  low  pricey  produced  small 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  consumers*  The  prices  of 
manufacturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided 
for  extravagant  speculation;  but  the  glut  produced  no 
increase  in  the  command  over  the  secoQdary  necessaries  to 
the  agricultural  consumers.  The  means  of  purchase 
amongst  all  classes  were  exhauste4.  The  capital  which 
was  to  impel  their  profitable  i?idustry  was  dri©d  up. 
There,  was  'a  very  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty, entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures  among 
the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and 
mining,  and  shipping,  and  building  interests,  which  marked 
that  period  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  suffering  and 
distress.'  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression  and  the 
distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by 

*  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.* 
The  theory  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : 

*  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation.    But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree 
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people;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  such  overrtding 
necessity.  And  inasmtlch  as  reciprocity  of  demand  is  the 
fonnd^tioH  of  all  means  of  payment,  a  large  and  sudden 
indux  of  com  might,  tinder  these  circumstances,  excite 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  course  of  exchange ,  the 
effects  Of  ^hich,  after  the  resumption  of  cash-payments, 
might  lea^  to  a  drain  of  specie  fh)m  the  Bankv  the  oonse- 
qUent  contraction  of  its  circulation,  a  panic  among  the 
country  banks — ^all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  public 
dearth,  as  has  been  experienced  at  former  periods  of 
scarcity.' 

This  VTM  at  once  judgment  and  prophecy.  But  the 
landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  retoeiy  for  every  evil 
— unequal  remission  of  taxation  cohjoined  With  protec- 
tion. They  desired  themselves  to  pay  less  to  the  fetate 
than  their  foilow-subjects ;  they  required  the  state  to  limit 
their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  m^ket  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of 
profitable  industry,  aiid  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly 
burthensome.  On  the  7th  Matth,  Mr.  Western  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  a  series  of  fourteen  resOlutitftiBK  which 
declared  the  '  unexampled  distress'  of  those  whOBe  capitals 
are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  danger  of  thid  conthiu- 
ance  of  such  distress;  the  insufficient  demand  for  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  cover  the  hfeavy  diai^es 
and  burthens  upon  it,  and  the  necessity  for  Ireducing  thosd 
burthens — taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates.  The  i^^Solutions 
then  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  1815  as 
should  allow  foreign  com  to  be  warehouised)  so  that  only 
British  com  should  be  stored;  and  Urged  an  advance  of 
money  by  the  government  to  such  individuals  as  might 
be  inclined  to  buy  up  oui:  nativei  produce.  The  principle 
Upon  Whidi  aU  this  was  advo^ted  was  a  sufficiently  broad 
one ;  *  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  nece6i*»ry  to  give 
protection  to  dll  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  soii^ 
against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign  countries, 
not  subject  to  the  same  burthens ;'  and  *that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  all  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
agricultuife.'  It  is  a  ifemarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
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afisertions  and  tinconditiotial  demands  wexe  iieceiyed,  not 
only  'With  tolexanoe,  bnt  respect.  The  dayspring  of 
economical  politics  luid  scarcely  yet  dawned.  Amongst 
tiie  representatives  of  the  people,  Mr.  Hnskisson  was  all 
sympathy  with  the  mover  of  these  resolutions,  *  whom 
-he  would  venture  to  call  his  honourable  firiend.'  Mr. 
Brougham,  although  opposed  to  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  our  ware- 
houses^ spoke  approvingly  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  as 
'pk)litic  at  thb  least  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the 
means  of  carrying  the  country  through  difficulties,  the 
greatest  pressure  of  which  "We  may  hope  will  only  prove 
temporary.'  This  temper,  even  amidst  men  not  essentially 
supporters  of  class  interests,  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  prepoiiderating  power  of  landed  property 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time.  The  strength 
either  of  the  ministry  or  the  opposition  essentially  de- 
pended upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. The  Gomlnercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
most  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed  aristocracy 
had  retained  official  power,  in  association  with  a  few 
•clerkly'  workers,  from  ihe  earliest  feudal  times.  The 
admission  of  a  merchant  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
would  have  been  deemed  pollution.  The  mill-owners  had 
carried  ub  i^ux>ugh  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they 
were  without  influence,  almost  without  a  voipe.  There 
was  no  ohe  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  eithel: 
the  courage  or  the  ability  to  ptobe  the  wounds  of  the 
i^cultural  interests;  which  were  thus  paraded  before 
the  nation. 

ThtB  distress  of  the  agriculturists  wais  thus  stated,  iA 
1816,  in  general  terms;  by  Mr.  Western:  *  Between  two 
and  three  years  ago,  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state ;  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and 
destitution  seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those 
whose  capital  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
The  catises  assigned  by  him  were  excessive  taxation,  the 
reduction  of  the  paper  currency,  tithes,  poor-rates.  •  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  burthens,  up  to  the  middle  of  1813, 
agriculture  did  sustain  them,  and  under  the  weight  of 
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their  nnited  pressure  continued  to  make  most  rapid  ad- 
vances.' But  the  chief  cause,  as  most  correctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Western,  was  *  a  redundant  supply  in  the  markets,  a 
supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.'  With 
equal  correctness  did  the  speaker  add:  'It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  if  there  is  a  small  deficiency  of  snpply, 
the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
such  deficiency ;  the  effect,  indeed,  is  almost  incalculable  ; 
so  likewise  in  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
price  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the 
amount  of  such  surplus.'  And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of 
general  principles,  the  same  speaker  asserts  that  in  the 
period  when  *  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state,'  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  not  large. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  his  position,  that '  if  there 
is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  proportion  of  such  deficiency.'  More  than 
a  century  ago  it  had  been  computed  that  but  one-tenth 
of  the  defect  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  three-tenths, 
and  two-tenths  deficiency  raise  the  price  eight-tenths. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  D'Avenant  and  Gregory  King. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  quoting  this  passage,  says  :*  *  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  -wide 
of  the  truth,  from  observation  of  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  this  country  has  risen 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost 
computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.* 
Upon  this  principle  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Western's  assertion  that,  during  the  flourishing  years  to 
which  he  refers,  the  profits  of  agriculture  had  not  been 
large.  If  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  good  years 
be  thirty-three  bushels,  sold  for  6«,  a  bushel,  the  amount! 
realised  would  be  £9  18«.  If  the  produce  in  an  unfavour- 
able season  were  diminished  one-sixth,  and  the  price  raised! 
from  6«.  to  12«.,  the  27J  bushels  would  produce  £16  10«. 
The  difference  is  profit.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1793,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  49«.  6d.  a 
quarter;  in  1794,  it  was  54«.;  in  1795  and  1796,  years  ol 
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scarcity,  it  was  above  809. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell  again 
to  the  prices  of  1794.  The  harvests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearful  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas  1799, 
the  qnarter  of  wheat  sold  for  92«. ;  and  at  Michaelmas 
1800,  for  128«.  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of 
the  greatest  privation  that  had  been  experienced  in  this 
country  since  the  days  when  feunine  was  a  common  occur- 
rence; before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  qnarter  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  1778.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had  reached  the 
fearful  price  of  2s.  within  a  halfpenny.  From  1802  te 
1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  the  price  of  wheat 
never  went  down  to  that  of  the  years  preceding  1800. 
Daring  these  six  yeturs  the  lowest  average  price  of  any 
one  year  was  60«. ;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was 
75«.  But  the  six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of 
deficient  produce ;  the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period 
went  up,  according  to  the  principle  of  Gregory  King  and 
of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  before  the  harvest  of  1808 
was  74».  6d.  the  quarter;  at  the  same  period  in  1809,  it 
was  100a.;  in  1810,  120«.;  in  1811, 104«. ;  in  1812,  136«.; 
in  1813,  136«.  The  average  price  of  the  six  years,  108«. ; 
an  excess  of  SSs.  above  the  average  price  of  the  six  years 
from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
considerable:  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have 
become  famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of 
high  prices  out  of  the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  rise  of  price,  far  advanced 
above  the  degree  of  defect.  That  was  the  period,  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every  acre  of  land 
was  eagerly  bought  up;  when  the  enclosure  of  wastes 
went  on  to  an  excess  that  had  very  slight  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  enclosed;  when  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  necessities  of  economical 
husbandry;  when  rents  were  raised  twofold,  and  often 
threefold,  above  the  rents  of  1792;  when  the  race  of 
small  careful  farmers  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
place  to  a  legion  of  the  most  luxurious  and  insolent  of 
all  the  class  of  getters  of  sudden  wealth ;  when  the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  was  an  ek&ir  of  grasping  ignorance 
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— ^  scramble  for  exceesive  gains,  in  which  the  landcnmers 
Mgerly  participated ;  when  the  system  of  bread  allowances 
jn  aid  of  wages  was  made  the  instrument  of  debasing  the 
labourer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates  hea-vy 
as  they  were,  operated  as  a  positive  bounty  to  the  agricnl- 
turistS)  by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  labourers  ont 
of  their  own  produce ;  thus  raising,  by  improvident  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  bread  on  all  the  non-agricultural 
population,  and  leaving  to  the  agricultural  populatioix  no 
surplus  for  the  minor  necessaries  of  life.  This  was  tlie 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  '  agriculture  ^was 
in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.'  In  1814  there  \ivas 
the  fear  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  abundance,  to  come  across 
the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815 
demanded  a  new  corn-law  of  parliament,  prices  had  fallen 
to  the  average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816, 
when  the  cry  of '  distress '  was  at  its  height — when  it  was 
proclaimed  that  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  Cultivators 
was  at  hand ;  that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  soil  of 
England  would  go  out  of  cultivation — no  one  in  parlia- 
ment uttered  the  undoubted  truth,  that  the  years  of  agri-* 
cultural  prosperity  had  been  years  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion to  all  other  classes  of  the  community ;  that  the  '*'eck* 
less  prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  and  their  false  ambition 
to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers — ^not 
by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostenta- 
tion; that  the  lavish  and  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
farming  capital,  in  connection  with  excessive  rents  had 
mainly  led  to  the  insolvencies  and  executions  for  debt, 
which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of  national  decay ;  tdiat 
the  good  soUs  unnaturally  exhausted,  and  the  poor  soils 
unnaturally  broken  up,  must  go  out  of  cultivation  under 
a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system ;  that  the  exolu- 
fiion  of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to 
the  injury  of  truly  productive  cultivation;  and  that  the 
boasted  agricultural  improvements  were  really  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  husbandry,  which  the  farmers  of  that 
day  ridiculed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  minor  econonaieB 
out  of  which  their  predecessors  had  made  their  chie£ 
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profits.  The  great  crop  of  181 3,  which  left  a  sorplTiB  produce 
for  two  or  three  years,  came  as  the  natural  correctiye  fbr 
this  really  eyil  condition  of  society.  The  remedy  was  a 
severe  one,  and  we  may  commiserate  the  individual  8u£fer- 
ing  of  the  transition  state.  We  may  even  consider  that 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did 
something  not  unproductive  of  general  benefit  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  agricultural  interests.  But  when,  in  a 
course  of  struggle  after  struggle^  it  was  sought  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  that  law — the  principles  which 
formed  the  creed  of  the  landowners  of  1816 — *that  exces- 
sive taxation  render  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all 
articles  the  produce  of  our  soil,  against  similar  articles 
tiie  gtowth  of  foreign  countries ' — it  was  time  to  consider 
what  were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  That  consideration  came  tardily 
upon  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  But  it  did  come ;  and  it 
has  constituted  the  great  rallying-point  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  whose  power»  whether  of 
miion,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  been  growing  year 
by  yearj  and  making  proselytes  slowly  and  surely  with 
the  progress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no 
practical  result;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced 
abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very 
little  within  the  reach  of  government  to  be  o£69red  as  a 
farther  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When  they  demanded 
that  fi>reign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused, duty 
free,  it  was  manifest  that  they  utterly  set  at  nought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their 
relief  was  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most 
absolute  and  unconditional  monopoly.  The  bonded  com 
could  not  be  let  out  of  warehouse  till  the  homig  price  had 
reached  80*. ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour 
of  deamess  should  attrive,  we  were  at  once  to  scatter  our 
emissaries  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  buy  com  at  any 
price,  and  by  the  suddeii  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
uiarb^t  td  thd  level  of  the  home  market^  so  that  the 
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'  flourishing  and  prosperous  period '  of  agriculture  might 
be  secured  beyond  all  hazaid  of  the  interruption  to  be 
produced  by  commercial  foresight.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Rape-seed  and  linseed  of  the  growth  of  foreign  soils  were 
to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  butter  were  proposed 
to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative  upon  the 
most  presumptuous  of  these  demands, '  afraid  that  we  had 
already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  our 
system  of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far;  and  we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still 
further  into  the  system.'  The  legislative  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  unconditional  protection  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  emphatic  speech :  •  The 
strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mainly  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  he 
forced  to  feed  its  own  popukUion,  No  partial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  true  principle  of  national 
prosperity  was  an  aliolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  except  in  extreme  cases.' 

'Manufactures  and  commerce,'  said  the  speech  of  the 
prince-regent, '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.'  This  was 
to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  custom-house  returns.  In 
1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  WeU  might  the  commerce  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the 
real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived. 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  session,  declared 
that '  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of 
export.'  When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  our 
vessels — ^when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade — ^it  was 
universally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce. 
If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions 
in  1811,  why  should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  And 
accordingly  they  were  doubled.    The  most  extravagant 
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profits  were  expected  to  be  realisecl*  The  ordinary  ooiirse 
of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as 
large,  at  the  ontports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought 
up  colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  '  The 
shippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
efikitive  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  OTerrated;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to 
possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited 
in  their  means  of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.' 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1816  correctly  described  the  result  of 
these  expectations :  *  The  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  than  in  London  and 
Manchester ;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead-weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever 
were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that 
had  gone  forth.'  A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  In  the  first  place, 
the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of 
war — ^by  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
war  haid  demanded — by  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor — by  the 
rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil — ^by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily 
the  greatest  difiSlculty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had  little  to 
spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indul- 
gence. The  merchants  of  our  own  country — the  nation  in 
general — had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great 
destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  man- 
kind poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  continent 
to  give  US  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our 
calicoes  ajid  our  cutlery  ?  The  old  mercantile  school  still 
existed  amongst  us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of 
commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for  money,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English 
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products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of 
trade  oould  hsi.ve  found  any  realisation.  The  continent, 
exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  oommodities ;  but  those 
we  refused.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  high-flown  patriotism,  not  to  reoeive 
them  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Baltic 
bad  its  timber,  but  we  determined  to  build  our  houses  with 
ihe  inferior  growth  of  our  North  American  oolonies ;  the 
entire  north  of  Europe  would  have  applied  itself  to  raising 
a  surplus  produce  of  com  for  our  increasing  non-agri- 
cultural population,  but  the  corn-law  of  1815  forbade  the 
calling  forth  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  earth  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  occasional  local  scarcity ;  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  their  cheese  and  butter  to  supply  the 
insufficient  dairy  produce  of  these  islands,  but  new  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed,  directly  that  we  could  resort 
to  their  markets.  We  panted  for  continental  trade;  wb 
believed  that  the  peace  would  give  us  the  marts  of  the 
whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held  on  in  a  course  of 
commercial  regulation  which  belonged  only  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restriotionB  and  exclu- 
sions of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in 
a  system  which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our  na- 
tional progress.  We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every 
side,  clamoured  for  e^iclusive  interests.  Agriculturists 
and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally- 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  continental  speci^ations :  '  The  peace  with  America 
has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect;  though  I  am 
very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets 
the  year  before;  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will 
pay,  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent  renders 
very  unlikely.'  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent 
the  Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great 
people  can  pay  another — ^by  the  interchange  of  commodities 
which  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  which 
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each  oan  produoe  a  saperflnity.    We  shut  ou^ibeir  oqm, 

bnt  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained 
for  oonsnmption  only  fifty  nUUion  pounds  of  cotton-wool ; 
in  1814,  only  fifty-three  millions ;  lie  amount  consumed  of 
each  year  being  less  than  that  of  1804.  The  peace  with 
America  came  at  the  end  of  1814,  In  1815  we  consumed 
ninety-two  million  pounds;  in  1816,  eighty-six  millioQ 
pounds ;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  sixtef^n  million  pounds  | 
and  in  1818,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  pqunds. 
But  we  went  further  with  the  U^ted  States  in  the  re- 
cognition of  just  commercial  principles,  tha^  with  any 
Eujx>pean  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  both 
<)0iintrie8  agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  *  the 
ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  redprooally  upon 
the  (Same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed.' 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial 
interests  were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  depressed  by  superabundance ;  but  the  super- 
abundance and  the  consequent  low  priccQ  produced  small 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  consumers.  The  prices  of 
manufacturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided 
for  extravagant  speculation;  but  the  glut  produced  uo 
increase  in  tiie  command  over  the  seoomdary  necessaries  to 
the  agricultural  consumers.  The  means  of  purchase 
amongst  all  classes  were  exhauBte4.  The  capital  which 
was  to  impel  their  profitable  industry  was  dried  up. 
There,  was  'a  veiy  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions^,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty, entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures  among 
the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and 
mining,  and  shipping,  and  buildiug  interests,  which  marked 
that  period  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  suffering  and 
distress.'  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression  and  the 
distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by 
'  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.* 
The  theory  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : 
*  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation.   But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree 
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general  plunder  and  division  of  property.  .  .  .  Various 
schemes  were  formed  for  this  purpose.  Amongst  them 
was  a  general  and  forcible  liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
in  the  different  prisons  in  the  metropolis.  .  .  •  It  was 
also  proposed  to  set  fire  to  various  barracks,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  ascertain  and  prepare  means  for  effecting 
this  purpose^  An  attack  upon  the  Tower  and  Bank,  and 
other  points  of  importance,  was,  after  previous  consulta- 
tions, finally  determined  upon.  Pikes  and  arms  to  a 
certain  extent  were  actually  provided,  and  leaders  were 
named,  among  whom  the  points  of  attack  were  dis- 
tributed, ...  It  appears  quite  certain  that  the  acts  of 
plunder  which  were  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing arms,  and  the  other  measures  of  open  insurrection 
which  followed,  were  not  accidental  or  unpremeditated, 
but  had  been  deliberately  preconcerted  as  parts  of  a 
general  plan  of  rebellion  and  revolution/ 

Within  a  week  after  these  occurrences  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  presented  to  the  throne  an  address  and 
petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  '  grievances '  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  lord  mayor 
was  a  decided  political  partisan,  and  the  majority  of  the 
corporation  held  then  what  were  called  liberal  opinions. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  pretty  evident  that  if  the  events  of 
the  2nd  of  December  had  been  such  as  to  produce  real 
terror  amongst  the  staid  inhabitants  of  the  city,  this 
address  would  either  not  have  been  presented,  or  have 
been  met  by  some  counter-declaration  of  opinion. 

In  1814  when  the  long  revolutionary  war  appeared  to 
be  ended*  and  men's  minds  were  in  a  fever  of  joy  at  the 
extraordinary  triumphs  that  conducted  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris,  the  corporation  of  London  went  up  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  prince-regent,  in  which 
they  say:  'We  cannot  but  look  back  with  the  highest 
admiration  at  the  firmness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  energy 
which  have  been  exercised  by  our  beloved  country  during 
this  long  and  arduous  struggle.'  In  1816,  the  same 
corporation,  in  the  address  of  complaint  to  the  throne, 
says :  '  Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and 
ruinous  wars,  unjustly  commenced    and  pertinaciously 
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persiBted  in.'  The  inconsistencies  of  a  large  popular 
body  are  not  to  be  examined  too  severely ;  the  change  of 
tone  ought  to  have  shown  the  government  that  it  hi^  its 
origin  in  some  deep-rooted  evil.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
people — using  the  term  in  its  largest  sense — ^had  ceased  to 
sympathise  with  the  government.  In  1814,  and  indeed 
during  the  fiercest  years  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon, 
the  people  were  borne  along  with  the  government  by  the 
irrepressible  energy  of  our  national  chiuucter.  The  peace 
came,  and  the  government,  instead  of  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  people  from  victory  to  victory,  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
war-system  of  taxation  and  lavish  expenditure,  when  the. 
war-excitement  was  passed  away.  Gom-laws  carried 
amidst  riots — property-tax  maintained  for  a  season^  and 
then  wrested  out  of  their  hands — large  military  establish* 
ments  continued — sinecures  upheld  and  defended — reckless 
extravagance  in  the  highest  places — ^these  were  the  things 
that  the  most  sober  and  reasonable  of  the  middle  classes 
felt  to  constitute  a  cruel  injustice — which  those  below 
them  confounded  with  the  sanative  course  of  legislative 
and  executive  authoritv.  The  nation  was  defrauded  of 
its  reasonable  expectations.  The  real  danger,  therefore, 
was  not  so  much  that  the  people  should  be  irritated  and 
misled  by  mob-leaders  and  unscrupulous  writers,  as  that 
a  general  feeling  should  grow  up  in  the  nation,  that 
government  was  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  people — a 
power  to  be  striven  against  as  against  a  natural  enemy — 
an  oppressive  and  not  a  protective  power — a  power  of 
separate  and  exclusive  interests  from  the  people — a 
power  never  to  be  trusted.  We  speak  advisedly,  and 
from  experience,  when  we  say  that  this  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  industrious  classes,  long 
after  the  first  sufferings  that  attended  the  transition  state 
of  peace  had  passed  away.  This  was  the  feeling  that  was 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  national  interests  than  any 
insurrectionary  outbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  working 
population.  Deluded  these  masses  unquestionably  were— 
acted  upon  by  demagogues.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  alarmed  into 
a  prostrate    adhesion    to    the   menacing  policy  of  the 
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government,  and  were  ready  with  *  lives  and  fortunes '  to 
put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  they  were 
assured  was  working  under  the  guise  of  parliamentary 
reform.  But,  during  all  this  unhappy  time,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  love  from  any  class — ^very  little  respect; 
intense  hate  from  many — ^slavish  fear  from  more.  The 
government  was  denationalising  the  people.  There  was 
no  confidence  on  either  side.  The  wounds  of  the  state 
during  the  last  years  of  the  regency  were  more  severe  than 
the  woimds  of  war,  and  left  deeper  scars.  The  foundations 
of  the  state  were  loosened ;  there  was  no  cohesion  in  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  state  was  built  up.  The 
government  took  the  fearful  course  of  sowing  distrust  of 
the  poor  amongst  the  rich.  The  demagogues  did  their 
own  counter-work  of  exciting  hatred  of  the  rich  amongst 
the  poor.  It  was  a  season  of  reciprocal  distrust.  '  Divide 
and  govern  *  may  be  a  safe  maxim  for  subduing  a  faction ; 
it  is  the  most  perilous  principle  for  ruling  a  nation. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Algiers— Bombardment— Progress  of  Social  Improvement 

The  attack  upon  Algiers  forms  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  peace.  This  terrific  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
civilised  states,  as  opposed  to  barbarian  violence  and 
aggression,  was,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  the  peace.  The 
pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  were  nourished  in  their 
lawless  power  by  the  jealousies  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe;  and  England  is  perhaps  not  entirely  free  from 
the  reproach  which  was  raised  against  her,  of  having 
truckled  to  the  insolent  domination  of  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
that  she  might  hold  them,  like  ferocious  beasts  in  her 
leash,  ready  to  let  slip  upon  her  maritime  enemies.  War 
calls  forth  as  many  of  the  selfish  as  of  the  heroic  passions. 
At  any  rate,  the  attitude  which  England  assumed  towards 
the  Barbary  states,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  was 
wholly  different  from  that  which  she  had  maintained 
during    many    years,    and    under    many    governments, 
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whether  in  war  or  in  peaoe.  Our  treaties  with  these  states 
had  heen  of  longer  standing  than  those  with  any  other 
European  power.  The  treaties  with  Algiers,  Tnnis,  and 
Tripoli,  date  as  fax  back  as  1662.  With  the  exception 
of  one  vigorous  reprisal  for  an  outrage  upon  the  English 
flag  in  1695,  the  greatest  maritime  country  in  the  world 
had,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  exchanged  courtesies  with 
the  corsairs,  who  not  only*  robbed  upon  the  seas,  but 
carried  off  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  e^ores 
to  the  most  fearful  and  hopeless  slavery.  With  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  atrocities,  we  continued, 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  to  treat  these  piratical 
governments  with  the  respect  due  only  to  those  states 
which  submit  to  the  law  of  nations.  Lord  Cochrane 
stated  in  parliament  in  1816,  that,  three  or  four  years 
before,  the  humiliating  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
of  carrying  rich  presents  from  our  government  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers ;  and  it  was  even  asserted,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  a  letter  had  been  addressed  to  that  chief  pirate 
by  liie  highest  authority  in  our  country.  All  this  took 
place  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  habits  of  the 
barbarian  governments  were  wholly  unchanged ;  that  they 
were  the  same  in  the  latter  days  of  Qeorge  III.  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  '  Algiers,'  says  a  writer 
of  1680,  *  is  a  den  of  sturdy  thieves  formed  into  a  body, 
by  which,  after  a  tumultuary  sort,  they  govern,  having 
the  grand  signior  for  their  protector,  who  supplies  them 
with  native  Turks  for  their  soldiery,  which  is  the  greatest 
part  of  their  militia ;  and  they,  in  acknowledgment,  lend 
him  their  ships  when  his  affairs  require  it.  They  are 
grown  a  rich  and  powerful  people,  and,  by  a  long  practice 
of  piracy,  become  good  seamen ;  and,  when  pressed  by  our . 
men  of  war,  as  of  late  we  have  experimented,  they  fight 
and  defend  themselves  like  brave  men,  inferior,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  no  people  whatever.  They  have  no  com- 
merce, and  so  are  without  any  taste  of  the  benefits  of 
peace;  whence  their  life  becomes  a  continual  practice 
of  robbery,  and,  like  beasts  of  the  desert,  they  only 
forbear  to  wrong  where  by  fear,  not  honesty,  they  are 
deterred.' 
And  yet,  however  mean  we  may  justly  consider  this 
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long  course  of  onr  national  policy  towards  the  Barbary 
states,  the  annihilation  of  their  predatory  governments 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  be  accomplished,  nor  a  safe  object 
to  be  pursued,  even  if  it  were  for  a  time  successfuL  These 
pirates  of  Africa  started  up  three  hundred  years  ago,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Barbarossas,  and  presented  at  once  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  the  daring,  revengeful,  and  cruel 
race  that  thev  so  lonfe  remained — opposed  to  every  people 
— often  chastised  and  menaced  with  destruction,  but  rising 
unsubdued  from  the  passing  blow,  ready  for  new  deeds  of 
outrage  and  desperation.  A  long  experience  had  shown 
that  although  pledges  of  peace — the  release  of  Christian 
slaves,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  future  power  of  making 
slaves — might  be  extorted  from  these  states  by  the  burning 
of  their  ships  and  the  destruction  of  their  fortifications, 
they  would  not  continue  the  less  a  government  of  robbers, 
returning  to  their  old  trade  in  utter  want  of  all  other 
means  of  existence,  all  other  sources  of  importance,  all 
other  relations  of  confidence  between  the  rulers  and  the 
people.  It  was  clear  that  Algiers,  especially,  would  not 
come  within  the  pale  of  civilisation  until  it  was  revolu- 
tionised. England,  which  had  just  concluded  a  war  against 
the  aggrandisement  of  France,  could  not,  with  any  con- 
sistency, have  attempted  to  plant  her  laws  and  her 
language  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  nor 
would  she,  with  her  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  colon- 
isation under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  liave 
endeavoured,  amidst  the  jealousies  and  possible  hostilities 
of  Europe,  to  amalgamate  her  own  people  with  the  bar- 
barians of  Northern  Africa,  and  thus  to  found  an  orderly, 
a  civilised,  and  a  powerful  nation.  It  would  have  been 
no  common  task  there  to  change  the  habits  of  centuries ; 
to  plant  useful  industry  in  the  soil  where  only  destructive 
rapine  had  flourished;  to  connect  the  people  with  their 
rulers  by  salutary  laws;  and,  hardest  of  all,  to  defer 
something  to  national  habits  and  prejudices,  whether  in 
religion  or  in  morals.  The  task  has  since  been  attempted 
by  another  great  nation,  not  in  the  spirit  of  colonisation, 
but  of  conquest.  It  was  our  task,  in  1816,  to  take  neither 
course — content  to  succour  the  oppressed,  and  to  humiliate 
the  oppressor. 
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One  day  of  dieftdftil  ooenpation  move, 

Ere  England's  gallant  ships 
Shall,  of  their  heauty,  pomp,  and  power  disrobed. 

Like  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  main, 
Bock  idly  in  the  port. 

One  day  o£  dreadful  occupation  more  1 

A  work  of  righteousnofis. 
Yea,  of  sublimest  mercy,  must  be  done  ! 
England  will  break  the  oppressor's  chain. 
And  set  the  captives  free. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  aggressions  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states  formed  a  natural  subject  of  deliberation.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  some  enthusiasts  to  get  up  a 
European  crusade  against  the  infidel  corsairs.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  that  the  congress  had  more  pressing 
interests  forced  upon  its  attention.  We  were  spared  the 
fearful  spectacle  of  Christianity  girding  on  the  sword  of 
vengeance,  to  trample  on  the  bleeding  corse  of  an  adverse 
faith.  Civilisation  was  content  to  assert  her  rights  with- 
out the  dangerous  admixture  of  religious  zeal.  In  1816 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose  ships  had 
been  plundered  by  the  Algerines,  captured  a  frigate  and  a 
brig  belonging  to  the  Dey,  and  obtained  a  compensation 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
treaty  saved  the  fleet  of  the  Dey  from  attack  in  the 
harbour  of  Algiers — an  enterprise  which  had  been  re- 
solved upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  before 
the  expedition  of  Lord  Exmouth.  In  the  spring  of  1816, 
Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  squadron  under  his  command, 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  eflFected 
the  release  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian 
slaves,  and  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on 
behalf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was  obtained  that  no 
Christian  slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of 
these  powers.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  however,  refused  to 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  permission  from 
the  sultan.  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  a  suspension  for 
three  months  of  the  Dey's  decision;  and  returned  to 
England  with  his  fleet.  One  condition  of  the  treaty  with 
Algiers,  then  concluded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  was,  ih&t  the 
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governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pay  ransom  for 
the  release  of  their  subjects ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
did  so  pay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  clause  of  the  treaty  was  justly  denounced 
in  the  British  parliament,  as  an  acknowledCTient  of  the 
right  of  depredation  exercised  by  the  barbarians.  In  the 
debate  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Cochrane  maintained  '  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  would  have  been  sufficient  to  compel 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  accede  to  any  terms.  The -city  of 
Algiers  was  on  the  sea-shore,  the  water  was  deep  enough 
for  first-rates  to  come  up  to  the  very  walls,  and  those 
were  mounted  only  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the 
use  of  which  the  barbarians  were  scarcely  acquainted.' 
Lord  Cochrane  qualified  this  opinion  in  the  subsequent 
session.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  an  assertion  was  not 
the  cause  of  an  inadequate  preparation  and  a  fatal  repulse. 
Lord  Exmouth  had  his  own  observation  for  his  guide. 
The  event  proved  that  the  place,  as  well  as  the  people, 
had  remained  unchanged  during  a  long  course  of  years. 
The  city  still  preserved  its  ancient  strength ;  the  people, 
their  accustomed  daring  and  ferocity. 

Lord  Exmouth  returned  home  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
June  1816.  It  would  appear  that  the  great  possibility 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  altogether  to  renounce 
the  practice  of  making  slaves,  was  not  contemplated  as  a 
reason  for  hostile  preparations.  The  fleet  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth was  dismantled ;  the  crews  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
banded. A  sudden  outrage,  which  occurred  even  before 
Lord  Exmouth  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  did 
not  then  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the  obvious  cause  of 
the  change  in  the  determination  of  our  government.  In 
1806  we  contracted  with  the  Dey  for  the  occupation  of 
Bona,  a  town,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  in  the  regency 
of  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  coral-fishery  being  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  Here,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  it  being  the  season  of  the  fishery,  were  assembled  a 
great  number  of  boats  from  the  Italian  shores,  and  as  that 
day  was  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  the  peaceful  crews 
were  preparing  to  hear  mass ;  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  Algerine  castle,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  fishers  who  had 
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landed,  and  fired  upon  those  who  remained  within  the 
harbour  in  their  boats ;  the  guns  from  the  forts  also  joined 
in  this  fearful  massacre.  The  British  flag  was  torn  down 
and  trampled  nnder-foot,  and  the  house  of  onr  vice-oonsul 
was  pillaged.  It  would  appear  that  this  was  no  concerted 
act  of  the  Algerine  government,  but  a  sudden  movement 
of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  an  expedition  against  Algiers  was  instantly 
determined  upon  by  the  British  cabinet.  A  formidable 
fleet  was  equipped,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  at  Forts- 
mouth,  and  crews  were  collected  from  the  different  guard- 
ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this  particular 
enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea  without 
recourse  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  impressment.  To 
render  crews  efficient,  who  were  so  hastily  collected,  and 
so  unused  to  mutual  operations,  was  a  hibour  that  re- 
quired no  common  share  of  energy  and  prudence  in  the 
commander.  With  a  part  of  his  squadron.  Lord  Exmouth 
sailed  to  Plymouth,  and  finally  left  that  port  on  the  28th 
of  July,  wifli  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  large 
and  small  ships.  At  Gibraltar,  the  British  admiral  was 
joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Cappellan,  with  five 
frigates  and  a  sloop,  and  having  also  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  gun-boats,  he  finally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the 
14th.  The  winds  being  adverse,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in 
sight  of  Algiers  till  uie  27th  of  August.  During  his 
course.  Lord  Exmouth  spoke  the  British  sloop  Prometheus, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  to  bring  off  the  British 
consul  from  Algiers :  the  family  of  our  public  officer  had 
been  rescued,  but  the  consul  himself  had  been  put  in 
chains.    Here  was  a  new  insult  to  bo  avenged. 

A  most  interesting  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  was  published  by  Mr.  Abraham  Salame,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  taken  out  by  Lord  Exmouth 
to  act  as  his  interpreter.  The  description  of  a  sea-fight, 
like  the  description  of  a  shipwreck,  is  generally  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  unless  we  associate  our  interest  with  the 
&te  of  some  one  individual.  Mr.  Salame  was,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  an  actor  and  a  spectator  in  this  remarkable 
contest.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the 
fleet  was  nearing  Algiers,  Salam6  put  on  an  English  dress 
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by  the  advioe  of  Lord  Exmouth,  and  was  famished  with 
two  letters,  one  for  the  Dey,  the  other  for  the  British 
oonsul.  The  letter  to  the  Dej  demanded  the  entire 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery ;  the  delivery  of  all  Chris-  ' 
tian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  the  restoration  of 
all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia ;  peace  between  Algiers  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  British  oonsnl  and 
two  boats*  crews  who  had  been  detained  with  him.  The 
commander's  letter  to  the  constd  of  course  contained  an  as- 
surance that  every  effort  should  be  made  for  his  safety ;  bitt 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  forget  that  when  the 
French  Admiral  Duquesne,  in  1682,  bombarded  Algiers* 
the  Dey  fastened  the  unhappy  French  consul  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  and  blew  him  to  atoms,  in  savage  defiance  of 
the  hostile  armament?  At  eleven  o'clock  the  interpreter 
reached  the  mole  in  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
delivering  his  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded 
an  answer  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Dey  in  one  hour. 
The  Algerine  engaged  that  an  answer,  if  answer  were 
returned  at  all,  should  be  given  in  two  hours ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  interpreter  remained  in  a  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable situation,  within  pistol-shot  of  thousands  of  the 
people  who  were  on  the  walls  and  batteries.  He  employed 
himself  in  observing  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications.  His  description  of  the 
place  differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  Joseph  Pitts 
more  than  a  century  before.  'The  houses,'  says  Pitts, 
*  are  all  over  white,  being  flat,  and  covered  with  lime  and 
sand  as  floors.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  not  so  broad 
as  the  lower  part,  and  therefore  at  sea  it  looks-  just  like 
the  top-sail  of  a  ship.  It  is  a  very  strong  place,  and  well 
fortified  with  castles  and  guns.  There  are  seven  castles 
without  the  walls,  and  two  tiers  of  guns  in  most  of  them ; 
but  in  the  greatest  castle,  which  is  on  the  mole  without 
the  gate,  there  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  many  of  them  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  carrying  fity,  sixty — ^yea,  eighty-  * 
pound  shot.  Besides  all  these  castles,  there  is  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  town,  within  the  walls^  another  castle 
with  many  guns.    And,  moreover,  on  many  places  towards 
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the  sea  are  great  guns  planted.  Algiers  is  well  walled, 
and  surrounded  with  a  great  trench.  It  hath  five  gates, 
and  some  of  these  have  two,  some  three  other  gates  within 
them ;  and  some  of  them  plated  all  over  with  thick  iron. 
So  that  it  is  made  strong  and  convenient  for  being  what  it 
is — a  nest  of  pirates.' 

The  interpreter  with  his  flag  of  truce  waited  for  his 
answer  from  eleven  o'clock  till  half-past  two,  but  no 
answer  came.  During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the 
fleet  advanced  into  the  bay,  and  lay-to  within  half  a  mile 
of  Algiers.  The  interpreter  then  hoisted  the  signal  that 
no  answer  had  been  given,  and  the  fleet  immediately  began 
to  bear  up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her  position.  Salami 
reached  the  Queen  Charlotte^  Lord  Exmouth's  ship,  in 
safety ;  but  he  candidly  acknowledges,  almost  more  dead 
than  alive.  Then  he  saw  the  change  which  comes  over  a 
brave  and  decided  man  at  the  moment  when  resolve  passes 
into  action.  '  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lord- 
ship was  altered  from  what  1  left  him  in  the  morning, 
for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in  general  very  mild;  and 
now  he  seemed  to  me  all-fightful,  as  a  fierce  lion  which 
had  been  chained  in  its  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.  With 
all  that,  his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was :  "  Never  mind, 
we  shall  see  now;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned 
towards  the  officers,  saying;  *'Be  ready!"'  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  warfare  more  terrific  in 
its  consequences  than  the  first  broadside  that  the  British 
fired  at  Algiers.  The  Queen  Charlotte  passed  through  all 
the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up  a  position 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  mole-head  batteries.  At 
the  first  shot,  which  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  at  the 
Impregnable^  Lord  Exmouth  cried  out :  *  That  will  do ;  fire, 
my  fijie  fellows  I'  The  miserable  Algerines,  who  were 
looking  on,  as  at  a  show,  with  apparent  indifference  to  the 
consequences,  were  swept  away  py  hundreds  by  this  first 
fire  from  the  Qaeen  Charlotte.  *  There  was  a  great  crowd 
of  people  in  every  part,  many  of  whom,  after  the  first 
"  discharge,  I  saw  running  away  under  the  walls  like  dogs, 
walking  upon  their  feet  and  hands.' 
From  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  most 
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tremendons  firing  on  both  sides  continued  withont  inter- 
mission,  and  the  firing  did  not  cease  altogether  nntil  half- 
past  eleven.  During  this  engagement  of  nine  hours,  the 
allied  fleet  fired  a  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  gun- 
powder, and  five  hundred  tons  of  shot  and  shells.  The 
Algerines  exclaimed  that  hell  had  opened  its  mouth  upon 
them  through  the  English  ships.  That  the  Algerines  had 
plied  their  instruments  of  destruction  with  no  common 
alacrity  is  suflSciently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  oflSoers  and  men  were  killed  in  the 
British  squadron,  and  sixty-five  in  the  Dutch.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  himself  says  in  his  despatch :  '  There  were  awfdl 
moments  during  the  conflict  which  I  cannot  now  attempt 
to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us.' 
Salami  says  that  one  of  the  Algerine  frigates  which 
was  in  flames,  drifted  towards  the  Qiueen  Charlottey  within 
about  fifty  feet  of  her;  but  a  breeze  springing  up,  carried 
the  burning  frigate  towards  the  town.  The  Algerine 
batteries  around  Lord  Exmouth's  division  were  silenced 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in  a  complete  state  of  ruin 
and  dilapidation ;  but  a  fort  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  city 
continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had  almost 
ceased.  This  was  the  moment  of  the  most  serious  danger 
to  our  fleet.  Our  means  of  attack  were  well-nigh  ex- 
pended; the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be 
reached  by  our  guns ;  the  ships  were  becalmed.  '  Provi- 
dence at  this  interval,'  says  Lord  Exmouth,  '  gave  to  my 
anxious  wishes  the  usual  land  wind,  common  in  this  bay, 
and  my  expectations  were  completed.  We  were  all  hands 
employed  warping  and  towing  oflT,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
light  air  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor 
out  of  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve 
hours'  incessant  labour.'  There,  when  the  ships  had 
hauled  out  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  a  sublime  spectacle 
was  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  interpreter, 
who  had  ventured  out  of  the  safety  of  the  cockpit  to  the 
poop  of  the  Qu,een  Charlotte,  Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a 
niunber  of  gun-boats  were  burning  within  the  bay ;  the 
store-houses  within  the  mole  were  on  fire;  the  blaze 
illumined  all  the  bay,  and  showed   the  town  and  its 
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environs  almost  as  clear  as  in  the  daytime;  instead  of 
walls  the  batteries  presented  nothing  to  the  sight  but 
heaps  of  rubbish;  and  out  of  these  ruins  the  Moors  and 
Turks  were  busily  employed  in  dragging  their  dead. 
When  the  fleet  had  anchored,  a  storm  arose — not  so  violent 
as  the  storm  which  here  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  left  his  magniflcent  army,  which  had 
landed  to  subdue  the  barbarians,  to  perish  by  sword  and 
inline — but  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which 
filled  up  the  measure  of  sublimity,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelve  awful  hours  of  battle  and  slaughter. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  minutely  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  humbled  and 
Milky  Dey.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Lord  Exmouth 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  chief,  who  had  himself  fought  with 
courage,  in  which  the  same  terms  of  peace  were  offered  as 
on  the  previous  day.  *If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you 
ought,  you  will  fire  three  guns,'  wrote  Lord  Exmouth. 
The  three  guns  were  fired,  the  Dey  made  apologies,  and. 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to  be  very 
soon  again  Droken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  the  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a 
thousand  and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves,  who  arrived 
fix)m  the  interior,  and  who  were  immediately  conveyed  to 
their  respective  countries.  *  When  I  arrived  on  shore,' 
says  Salami,  '  it  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  to  see  all  those 
poor  creatures,  in  what  a  horrible  state  they  were ;  but  it 
IB  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  cheerfulness  of  them. 
When  our  boats  came  inside  the  mole,  I  wished  to  receive 
them  (the  slaves)  from  the  captain  of  the  port  by  number, 
but  could  not,  because  they  directly  began  to  push  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  boats  by  crowds,  ten  or  twenty 
persons  together,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them : 
then  I  told  him  that  we  should  make  an  exact  list  of 
them,  in  order  to  know  to  what  number  they  amounted. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  most  glorious  and  an  ever-memorably 
merciful  act  for  England,  over  all  Europe,  to  see  these 
poor  slaves,  when  our  boats  were  shoving  with  them  off 
the  shore,  all  at  once  take  off  their  hats  and  exclaim  in 
Italian:  *Yiva  il  Be  d'Ingliterra,  il  padre  etemol  e  1 
ammixaglio  Inglese  che  ci  ha  liberato  da  questo  secondo 
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inferno  I '^ — Long  live  the  King  of  England,  the  eternal 
father  I  and  the  English  admiral  who  delivered  ns  from 
this  seoond  hell  I 

Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  tMa— 

When  the  delivered  slave 
BeVisits  onoe  again  his  own  dear  home. 

And  tells  of  all  his  tofferings  past, 
And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 

Far,  far  and  wide,  along  the  Italian  shores 

lliat  holy  joy  extends ; 
Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fulfilled ; 

And  hymns  are  hewrd  beside  thy  banks, 
O  Fountain  Arethuse  I 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

Oriminal  Laws^Polioe — Gaslight— Mendicity  and  YBgranoy^-Iiaw  of 
Settlement— Administration  of  Poor-laws — fkliioation'— *SaTinga 
banks — ^Elgin  Marbles, 

Silent  leges  inter  arma — the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst 
of  arms — said  the  great  Roman  orator.  During  our  quarter 
of  a  century  of  war,  the  laws  held  on  their  course ;  but  few 
had  the  courage  to  question  the  wisdom  of  that  oourso,  and 
still  fewer  the  leisure  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  of  im- 
provement. The  daring  adventurer  who  then  mounted 
the  car  of  progress  had  to  guide  it,  self-balanced,  over  the 
single  rib  of  steel  which  spanned  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  land  of  reality  and  the  land  of  promise.  Romilly  was 
the  foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who  risked 
something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  1616  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote :  '  I  think  it  not 
right  nor  justice  that  the  loss  of  money  should  cause  the 
loss  of  man's  life ;  for  mine  opinion  is  that  all  the  good» 
in  the  world  are  not  able  to  countervail  man's  life.  But 
if  they  would  thus  say,  that  the  breaking  of  justice,  and 
the  transgression  of  laws,  is  recompensed  with  this  punish* 
ment,  and  not  the  loss  of  the  money,  then  why  may  not 
this  extreme  and  rigorous  justice  well  be  called  plain  in- 
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JQr7?  For  go.  cmel  goremanoe,  so  straight  mlei,  and 
tuuaercifal  laws  be  not  allowable,  that  if  a  small  offence 
1)6  committed,  by  and  by  the  sword  shonld  be  drawn ;  nor 
n  stoioal  ordinances  are  to  be  borne  withal,  as  to  count 
ftll  offences  of  snch  equality  that  the  killing  of  a  man,  or 
the  taking  of  his  money  &om  him,  were  both  one  matter.' 
In  1816  Sir  Samnel  Eomilly  carried  a  bill  through  the 
House  of  Oommons,  abolishing  capital  punishment  for 
sbopliffcing,  which  had  been  rejected  by  that  House  three 
years  before.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  threw  out 
this  bill}  and  on  that  occasion,  three  hundred  years  after 
6ir  Thomas  More  had  proclaimed  the  opinion  which  we 
have  just  recited.  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  lord  chief- 
justice,  '  lamented  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  change 
the  established  and  well-known  criminal  law  of  the  count^, 
which  had  been  found  so  well  to  answer  the  ends  of 
Ijustioe.' 

The  history  of  the  reform  of  our  criminal  law  presents 
;  one  of  the  most  encouraging  examples  of  the  unconquer- 
I  ahle  success  of  the  assertion  of  a  right  principle,  when  it 
IB  perseveringly  advocated,  and  never  suffereid  to  sleep; 
and  when,  above  all,  the  reformation  is  attempted  step  by 
step,  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are  not  assailed  by 
the  bolder  cotirse  which  appears  to  contemplate  destruction 
and  not  repair.  The  name  of  reform  in  the  criminal  laws 
had  not  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  when,  in  1808,  Eomilly  carried  his  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  privately 
ttealing  from  the  person  to  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  in 
oth(3r  words,  for  picking  pockets.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how,  through  the  force  of  the  circumstances  around  him, 
Bomilly  approached  the  subject  of  this  reform  with  a 
caution  which  now  looks  almost  like  weakness.  His  object 
^vnis  originally  to  raise  the  value  according  to  Which  a 
theft  was  rendered  capital.  In  January  1808,  he  gave  up 
ihe  intention  of  bringing  forward  even  this  limited 
Measure — ^he  was  sure  the  judges  would  not  approve  of  it. 
To  another  distinguished  lawyer  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  urged  Komilly  to  a  bolder  policy.  His  friend 
8<^lett,  he  finys,  *  had  adYised  me  not  to  content  myself 
^th  merely  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  property, 
i  h2 
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the  stealing  of  which  is  to  sabjeot  the  offender  to  capital 
punishment,  but  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts  xinac- 
companied  by  any  act  of  violence,  or  other  circumstanoe 
of  aggravation.  This  suggestion  was  very  agreeable  to 
me.  But,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  no  chance  of 
being  able  to  cany  through  the  House  a  bill  which  wajs  to 
expunge  at  once  all  these  laws  from  the  statute-book,  1 
determined  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  them  one  by  one ;  and 
to  begin  with  the  most  odious  of  them,  the  act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  makes  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  pri- 
vately from  the  person  of  another.'  Upon  this  prudential 
principle  Komilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  1808.  But 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  consented  to  pass  the  bill, 
forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  preamble :  '  Whereas, 
the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found 
effectual  for  the  prevention  of  crimes;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  convicting  offenders, 
in  some  cases  affords  them  impunity,  and  in  most  cases 
renders  their  punishment  extremely  uncertain.'  The 
temper  with  which  too  many  persons  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence received  any  project  of  amelioration  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an  anecdote 
which  Eomilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification  :  *  If  any 
person  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  French  Eevolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
he  should  attempt  some  legislative  reform,  on  humane  and 
liberal  principles.  He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a 
stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but  what  a  savage  spirit,  it 
has  infused  into  the  minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  I 
have  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  this.  It  is 
but  a  few  nights  ago,  that,  while  I  was  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  young  man,  the  brother 
of  a  peer,  whose  name  is  not  worth  setting  down,  came  up 
to  me,  and  breathing  in  my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of 
his  undigested  debauch,  stammered  out:  "I  am  against 
your  bill ;  I  am  for  hanging  all."  I  was  confounded ;  and 
endeavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  him,  I  observed 
that ''  I  supposed  he  meant  that  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment afformng  the  only  prospect  of  suppressing  crimes,  the 
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laws,  whatever  they  were,  ought  to  be  executed."  "  No, 
no,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  that.  There  is  no  good  done  by 
mercy.  They  only  get  worse ;  I  would  hang  them  all  up 
at  once." ' 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  brought  in  three  bills  to 
repeal  the  acts  which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  vessels  in  navigable 
rivers.  The  iirst  bill  passed  the  House  of  CominouB,  but 
was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The  other  two  were  rejected.  In 
1811  the  rejected  bills  were  again  introduced,  with  a  fourth 
bill  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  stealing  in 
bleaching-grounds.  The  four  bills  were  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of 
bleaching-grounds  was  sanctioned  by  the  Lords.  The 
constant  argument  that  was  employed  on  these  occasions 
against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this — ^that  of  late 
years  the  offences  which  they  undertook  to  repress  were 
greatly  increased.  Justly  did  Eomilly  say :  *  A  better 
leason  than  this  for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be 
given.'  On  the  24th  of  May  1811,  when  three  of  the  bills 
were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough 
declared :  *  They  went  to  alter  those  laws  which  a  century 
had  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
overturned  by  speculation  and  modem  philosophy.'  The 
lord  chancellor,  Eldon,  on  the  same  occasion  stated,  that 
he  had  himself  early  in  life  felt  a  disposition  to  examine 
the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code  was  framed, 
•before  observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judg- 
ment. Since,  however,  he  had  learned  to  listen  to  these 
igreat  teachers  in  this  important  science,  his  ideas  had 
greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
and  practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  regulated.' 
In  1813  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  bill  for  the  aboUtion  of 
ipital  punishment  in  cases  of  shoplifting  was  carried  by 
le  Commons  in  the  new  parliament;  but  it  was  again 
ejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.    No  further  attempt  was 

le  towards  the  amelioration  of  this  branch  of  our  laws 
tho  year  1816;  which  attempt  we  have  now  more 

dcnlarly  to  record. 
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On  the  16tli  of  February,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  obtained 
leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of  William  in., 
whioh  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  in  a 
shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  He  described  this  act 
as  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  in  our  statute-book; 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  wldch  we 
lived ;  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  no 
severer  punii^ment  to  inflict  upon  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  As  recently  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
persons  were  executed  in  London  for  this  offence  alone; 
and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  twenty  Btiffer- 
ing  at  the  same  time.  The  capital  sentence  wajs  now 
constantly  evaded  by  juries  committing  a  pious  fraud,  and 
finding  the  property  of  less  value  than  was  required  by 
the  statute.  The  consequence,  if  severe  laws  were  never 
executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to  increase,  and  the 
crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  On  moving  the 
third  reading  of  the  biU,  on  the  15th  of  March,  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  called  attention  to  the  great  number  of  persona 
of  very  tender  age  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  pilfering  in  shops.  At  that  moment  there  was  a 
child  in  Newgate,  not  ten  years  of  age,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  this  offence;  and  the  recorder  of  London  -was 
reported  to  have  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  laws  strictly  in  fature,  to  interpose  some  oheck,  if 
possible,  to  the  increase  of  youthful  depravity.  The  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  ike  Lords  on 
the  22nd  of  May.  On  this  occasion  the  lord  chief-justica 
agreed  with  the  lord  chancellor,  *that  the  effect  of  re* 
moving  the  penalty  of  death  from  other  crimes  had 
rendered  him  still  more  averse  to  any  new  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  whicli 
hung  over  the  crime  of  stealing  from  the  person,  tlio 
nuiiS)er  of  offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly  increased* 
Though  the  punishment  of  death  was  seldom  inflicted  for 
crimes  of  this  nature,  yet  the  influence  which  the  possi- 
bility of  capital  punishment  had  in  the  prevention  o£ 
crimes  could  scarcely  be  estimated,  except  by  those  wko 
had  the  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  criminal  la^r 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have.  When  it  waa 
considered  that  the  protection  of  the  property  in  all  ahopai 
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depended  on  the  aet  before  them,  and  that  even  now  thefts 
of  that  description  were  ntunerous,  the  House  would  not, 
he  tmsted,  take  measures  to  increase  them.' 

When  we  look  back  on  the  debates  upon  the  oriminal 
law,  from  1809  to  1816,  and  see  how  little  was  asked  by 
Bomilly,  and  refused  to  him,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  reform  that  has  since  been  accomplished,  we  can  only 
Tegard  the  arguments  for  the  support  of  the  ancient  system 
of  capricious  terror,  as  the  arguments  of  men  slowly  and 
pain^lly  emerging  from  barbarism.  When,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  YI.,  more  persons  were  executed  in  England  in 
one  year,  for  highway  robbery,  than  the  whole  number 
executed  in  France  in  seven  years ;  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  were  hanged, 
being  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  year ;  and  when,  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  persons 
were  executed  on  the  same  morning  in  London,  for  pri- 
vately stealing — ^we  see  the  principle  of  unmitigated 
ferocity,  the  savagery  which  applies  brute  force  as  the 
one  remedy  for  every  evil,  enshrined  on  the  judgment- 
seat.  The  system  went  on  till  society  was  heaiirsiok  at 
its  atrocities,  and  then  rose  up  the  equivocating  system 
which  lord  chancellors,  and  lord  chief-justices,  and  doctors 
in  moral  philosophy,  upheld  as  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom — the  system  of  making  the  lightest  as  well  as  the 
most  enormous  offences  capital,  that  the  law  might  stand 
up  as  a  scarecrow — an  old,  ragged,  ill-contrived,  and 
hideous  maukin — ^that  the  smallest  bird  that  habitually 
pilfered  the  fields  of  industry  despised  while  he  went  on 
pilfering.  With  the  absolute  certainty  of  experience  that 
bloody  laws  rigorously  administered  did  not  diminish 
crime,  the  legislators  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the  same 
laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would  operate 
through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  *  a  vague  terror.' 
As  if  any  terror,  as  a  preventive  of  crime  or  a  motive  to 
good,  was  ever  vague.  The  system  was  entirely  kept  in 
existence  by  the  incompetence  and  idleness  of  the  law- 
makers and  the  law-administrators.  A  well-digested  system 
of  secondary  punishments  never  seemed  to  them  to  be  with- 
in  the  possibility  of  legislation.  We  are  very  far  from  the 
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solntioii  of  this  great  problem  in  our  own  days;  but  we 
have  made  some  steps  towards  its  attainment. 

The  revolting  cruelty  and  the  disgusting  absurdity  of 
our  criminal  laws,  thirty  years  ago,  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  system  of  police,  which  had  then  arrived 
at  its  perfection  of  imbecile  wickedness.  The  machinery 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was  exactly 
accommodated  to  the  machinery  for  its  punishment.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  committee 
was  resumed  in  1817;  and  two  reports  were  presented, 
which  were  amongst  the  first  causes  of  the  awakening  of 
the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  frightful  evils  which 
were  existing  in  what  we  flattered  ourselves  to  be  the 
most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  Twelve  years  after,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  described  the 
police  system  of  1816  and  1817 :  *If  a  foreign  jurist  had 
then  examined  the  condition  of  the  metropolis,  as  respected 
crime,  and  the  organisation  of  its  police — and  if,  without 
tracing  the  circumstances  from  which  that  organisation 
arose,  he  had  inferred  design  from  the  ends  to  which  it 
appeared  to  conduce — he  might  have  brought  forward 
plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  craftily  framed 
by  a  body  of  professional  depredators,  upon  a  calculation 
of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  society,  with  security 
to  themselves,  the  greatest  quantity  of  plunder.  He  would 
have  found  the  metropolis  divided  and  subdivided  into 
pGtty  jurisdictions,  each  independent  of  every  other,  each 
having  sufficiently  distinct  interests  to  engender  perpetual 
jealousies  and  animosities,  and  being  sufficiently  free  from 
any  general  control  to  prevent  any  intercommunity  of 
reformation  or  any  unity  of  action.'  Another  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  reporting  in  1833,  says  of  the 
same  system ;  '  The  police  was  roused  into  earnest  action 
only  as  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or  some 
deep  injury  to  private  individuals,  impelled  it  into  exer- 
tion ;  and  security  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to 
be  obtained,  not  by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigour  of  ct 
preventive  police,  which  it  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  state 
to  provide,  but  by  resorting  from  time  to  time,  as  an 
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occasional  increase  of  the  more  violent  breaches  of  the 
law  demanded  it,  to  the  highest  and  Tdtimate  penalties  of 
that  law,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  more  desperate 
offenders.'  The  same  report  says;  'Flash-houses  were 
then  declared  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  police  system, 
where  known  thieves,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
magistrates  and  public  officers^  assembled ;  until  the  state, 
or  individuals,  from  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  or  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered,  bid  high  enough  for  their 
detection.' 

Flash-houses,  known  in  the  scientific  phraseology  of  the 
police  as  '  flash-cribs,' '  shades,'  and  '  infemals,'  were  filthy 
dens,  where  thieves  and  abandoned  females  were  always  to 
be  found,  riotous  or  drowsy,  surrounded  by  children  of  all 
ages,  qualifying  for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime. 
'  There,'  says  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  examined  before  the 
oommittee  of  1816,  'they  (the  children)  see  thieves  and 
thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together  on  terms  of 
good-fellowship;  all  they  see  and  hear  is  calculated  to 
make  them  believe  they  may  rob  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  for  in  their  thoughtless  course  they  do  not  reflect 
that  ihe  forbearance  of  the  oflScers  will  continue  no  longer 
than  until  they  commit  a  forty-pound  crime,  when  they 
will  be  sacrificed.  A  forty-pound  crime  I — ^the  phraseology 
is  as  obsolete  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  pedler's  Frendb 
of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  forty-pound 
crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  state  ad- 
judged a  reward,  to  be  paid  on  conviction,  of  forty  pounds ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  whole  race  of 
thieves  were  fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from  small 
offences  to  great,  till  they  gratefully  ventured  upon  some 
deed  of  more  than  common  atrocity,  which  should  bestow 
the  blood-money  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  who  had  so 
long  petted  and  protected  them.  The  system  received  a 
&t«d  blow  in  1816,  in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the 
police,  who  had  actually  conspired  to  induce  five  men  to 
commit  a  burglary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  highwaymen  who 
infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  been  eradicated 
—they  belonged  to  another  age.  Offences  against  the 
person    were  very  rarely  connected  with    any  offences 
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against  property.^  But  the  unoertainty  of  puxdahment,  tlie 
authorised  toleration  of  small  offenders,  and  the  organised 
system  of  negotiation  for  the  return  of  stolen  property, 
had  filled  the  metropolis  with  legions  of  experienced 
depredators.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  most  profli- 
gate indecency  and  brutality  can  scarcely  be  belifived  by 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
When  Defoe  described  his  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  dajrs  of  bjs 
bo3dsh  initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with  other  children 
amidst  the  kilns  and  glass-houses  of  the  London  fields,  we 
read  of  a  state  of  things  that  has  long  passed  away ;  but, 
as  recently  as  1816,  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  other 
places  affording  a  partial  shelter,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women^  boys  and  girls,  assembled  together,  and  continued 
during  the  night,  in  a  state  of  shameless  profligacy,  which 
is  described  as  presenting  a  scene  of  vice  and  tumult  more 
atrocious  than  anything  exhibited  even  by  the  lazzaroni 
of  Naples. 

The  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  watched,  safe,  orderly, 
and  tranquil  London  of  the  present  day,  presents  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  London  of  1816,  as  that  again  contrasted 
with  the  London  of  1762 — the  year  in  which  the  West- 
minster paving  and  lighting  act  was  passed.  Street 
robberies,  before  that  period,  were  the  ordinary  events 
of  the  night :  security  was  the  exception  to  the  course  oi 
atrocity,  for  which  the  government  applied  no  remedy  but 
to  hang.  For  half  a  century  after  this  the  metropolis  had 
its  comparative  safety  of  feeble  oil-lamps  and  decrepit 
watchmen.  The  streets  were  filled  with  tumultuous 
vagabonds;  and  the  drowsy  guardians  of  the  night 
suffered  every  abomination  to  go  on  in  lawless  vigour, 
happy  if  their  sleep  were  undisturbed  by  the  midnight 
row  of  the  drunken  rake.  In  1807  Pali-Mall  was  lighted 
by  gas.  The  persevering  German,  who  spent  his  own 
money  and  that  of  the  subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had 
no  reward.  The  original  gas  company,  whose  example 
was  to  be  followed  not  only  by  all  England,  but  the  whole 
civilised  world,  were  first  derided,  and  then  treated  in 
parliament  as  rapacious  monopolists  intent  upon  the  ruin 
of  established  industry.  The  adventurers  in  gaslight  did 
more  for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the  government  had 
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done  ^inoe  the  days  of  Alfred.  We  turn  to  the  parliamen- 
tary debates,  and  we  see  how  they  were  enconraged  in 
1816 — ^nine  years  after  it  had  been  found  that  the  inven^ 
tion  was  of  unappreciable  publio  benefit :  '  The  company/ 
said  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, '  aimed  at  a  monopoly,  which 
woidd  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruin 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade,  our  whale-fisheries.' 
Alderman  Atkins  '  contended  that  the  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  persons  employed 
in  the  Southern  and  Greenland  whale-fiuieries,  in  each  of 
which  a  million  of  money  and  above  a  hundred  ships  were 
engaged.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  throw  out  of 
employ  ten  thousand  seamen,  and  above  ten  thousand 
rope-makers,  sail-makers,  mast-makers,  d^c,  connected  with 
that  trade.'  Who  can  forbear  to  admire  the  inexhaustible 
fimd  of  benevolence  that  for  ages  has  been  at  work  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  great  principle  of  protection?  At  every 
step  of  sciiButifio  discovery  which  promises  to  impart  new 
benefits  to  mankind,  however  certain  and  imquestionable 
be  the  benefit,  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  amidst  the  terrible  denunciations  of  ruin 
to  some  great  interest  or  other.  It  is  quite  marvellous  the 
rain  that  has  been  threatening  us  since  the  peace,  when 
capital  has  been  free  to  apply  itself  in  aid  of  skill  and 
enterprise.  The  ruin  that  gaslight  was  to  produce  is  a 
pretty  fair  example  of  the  ruin  that  has  gone  on,  and  is 
still  going  on,  for  no  objects  but  those  of  thinning  our 
population,  diminishing  our  manufactures,  crippling  our 
commerce,  extinguishing  our  agriculture,  and  pauperising 
our  landed  proprietors.  There  never  was  a  nation  doomed 
to  such  perils  by  the  restless  character  of  its  people.  They 
will  not  let  wd[l-enough  alone,  as  the  only  wise  men  say. 
In  1816  they  risked  the  existence  of  the  Britisn  navy, 
which  depended  upon  the  whale-fisheries,  for  the  trifling 
advantage  of  making  London  as  light  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  bestowing  safety  and  peacefolness  upon  its  million  of 
inhabitants.  And  yet,  at  the  very  moment  that  this  ruin 
was  predicted  to  oil,  it  was  admitted  that  we  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  oil.  There  are  some  lessons  yet  to 
be  learned  on  the  subject  of  protection,  even  from  this 
petty  fight  of  oil  and  gas. 
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A  oommittee  of  the  House  of  CommonB  was  appointed  in 
1815  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  they  con- 
tinued their  sittings  in  1816,  reporting  minutes  of  the 
evidence  in  each  year.  Beyond  these  reports  no  legislative 
measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to  show 
the  amount  of  imposture  than  of  destitution.  To  collect 
such  evidence  was  an  amusing  occupation  for  the  idle 
mornings  of  members  of  parliament.  To  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  destitution  and  its  remedies  would  have  been  a 
far  heavier  ta^k.  The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was 
to  show  how  the  sturdy  beggar  was  a  capitalist  and  an 
epicure ;  ate  fowls  and  beef-steaks  for  supper,  and  despised 
broken  meat ;  had  money  in  the  funds,  and  left  handsome 
legacies  to  his  relations.  The  witnesses,  moreover,  had 
famous  stories  of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  up  his  leg  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  a  blind  one  who  wrote  letters  in  the 
evening  for  his  unlettered  brethren ;  of  a  widow  who  sat 
for  ten  years  with  twins  who  never  grew  bigger,  and  a 
wife  who  obtained  clothes  and  money  from  eleven  lying-in 
societies  in  the  same  year.  But  the  committee  had  also 
some  glimpses  of  real  wretchedness  amidst  these  exciting 
tales  of  beggar-craft — as  old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham 
men.  They  heard  of  Calmel's  Buildings,  a  small  court  of 
twenty-four  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Portman 
Square,  where  more  than  seven  hundred  Irish  lived  in  the 
most  complete  distress  and  profligacy;  and  they  were 
told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  by  the  parish ; 
that  it  was  never  cleaned;  that  people  were  afraid  to 
enter  it  from  dread  of  contagion.  In  George  Yard, 
Whitechapel,  they  were  informed  that  there  were  two 
thousand  people,  occupying  forty  houses,  in  a  similar 
state  of  wretchedness.  Much  more  of  this  was  told  the 
committee;  but  the  evil  was  exhibited  and  forgotten. 
Very  much  of  what  was  called  the  vagrancy  of  the 
metropolis  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  expended  in  shifting  the  burden  of  their  relief  from 
one  parish  to  another ;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  number  of 
functionaries  in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants 
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that  crowded  into  London,  by  passing  them  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  metropolitan  county,  to  retnm,  of  course,  on 
the  first  convenient  occasion.  The  vagrants  were  dealt 
with  *  as  the  act  directs' — ^that  is,  tiiey  were  committed 
to  a  house  of  correction  for  seven  days,  and  then  passed  to 
l;heir  respective  parishes,  if  they  belonged  to  England ;  or 
carted  to  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  if  they  were  natives  of 
Ireland.  As  Middlesex  worked  under  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, so  worked  the  whole  kingdom.  This  law  of  settle- 
ment was  in  full  operation,  playing  its  fantastic  tricks 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the 
land  with  disbanded  seamen  and  other  servants  of  war ; 
and  agricultural  labourers,  who  could  find  no  employ  at 
home,  were  wandering,  as  it  was  called,  to  search  for 
capital,  where  capital  was  seeking  for  labour.  The  statute 
of  1662,  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  forbade 
this  wandering,  and  gave  a  very  amusing  explanation  of 
the  ground  of  its  prohibitions :  •  Whereas,  by  reason  of 
some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained 
from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do 
endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where 
there  is  the  best  stock.'  The  great  natural  law  of  labour 
seeking  exchange  with  capitcJ,  was  to  be  resisted  by  a 
law  which  declared  that  tnose  who  sought  to  effect  this 
exchange  wore  *  rogues  and  vagabonds.'  But  still,  in  spite 
of  statute  upon  statute,  the  labourers  would  wander,  and 
*  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  the  parishes  where 
there  is  the  best  stock ; '  and,  the  happy  days  being  gone, 
never  to  return,  when  Poor  Tom  was  'whipped  from 
tythingto  tything,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned,' 
the  poor-law  functionaries,  in  deference  to  the  more 
meroful  spirit  of  the  age,  employed  a  great  portion  of 
their  time,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  money,  in 
carrying  the  labourers  about  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  parcelling  them  out  with  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment amongst  the  fourteen  thousand  little  divisions  called 
parishes;  and  determining  that,  whatever  circumstances 
existed  in  any  one  of  these  fourteen  thousand  divisions 
to  make  the  presence  of  the  labourers  desirable  or  other- 
wise, they  shoidd  go,  and  they  should  stay,  where  they 
had  been  bom  or  apprenticed,  or  last  lived  for  a  year.' 
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The  oommittee  of  the  Hotuie  of  Commons  on  mendicity 
and  vagrancy,  in  1816,  received  evidence  npon  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  this  transplantation  of  labourers,  which 
set  the  whole  country  alive  with  the  movements  of 
vagrant  carts  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  at  the  foundation  of  a 
system  which  cost  the  rate-payers  several  millions 
annually  in  expenses  of  removal  and  of  litigation,  and 
with  an  indirect  cost  to  the  nation  of  many  millions  of 
profitable  labour,  which  was  destroyed  by  this  constant 
exercise  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  ignorant  legislation. 
After  the  peace,  the  clinging  of  parishes  to  the  law 
of  settlement  became  more  monstrous  than  ever.  *Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  increased  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the 
demand  for  their  labour  was  diminished  from  various 
causes,  agriotdtural  pariahes  very  generally  came  to  the 
resolution  of  employing  none  hut  their  oum  parishionera ; 
which  ruined  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  produced 
more  individual  misery  than  can  be  conceived  by  those 
who  were  not  eye-witnesses :  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  determination  was,  the  removal  of  numbers  of  the 
most  industrious  families  from  homes  where  they  had 
lived  in  comfort,  and  without  parish  relief,  all  their  lives, 
to  a  workhouse  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged; 
and,  without  materially  affecting  the  ultimate  numbers  in 
the  respective  parishes,  the  wretched  objects  of  removal, 
instead  of  happy  and  contended  labourers,  became  the 
miserable  inmates  of  crowded  workhouses,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  former  independence.' 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Ourwen,  an  intelligent 
agriculturist,  brought  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Mr.  X^urwen  had  a  plan — as 
many  others  had  their  plans.  His  plan  was  to  abolish 
the  poor-rates,  enacting  *  that  every  individual  who  made 
any  profit  or  advantage  by  his  labour,  should  contribute 
towards  a  parish  fund  for  the  relief  of  sickness,  age,  or 
misfortune,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  good 
morals,  for  a  general  plan  of  education,  and  such  other 
objects  as  might  be  conducive  to  the  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  the  labouring-classes;  to  which  fund  capitalists 
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and  property  should  oontribnte.'  Mr.  Cnrwen  bad  a 
tkeory  that  the  extension  of  mannfaotnres,  having  raised 
the  average  rate  of  wages,  had  produced  general  improvi* 
dence ;  that  improvidenoe  was  the  main  oanse  of  distress 
and  poor-rates ;  and  that  to  abridge  the  means  of  improvi- 
dence, by  converting  all  the  labouring  population  into 
fourteen  thousand  parochial  friendly  societies,  was  at 
onoe  to  establish  the  comfort  and  independence  of  all  who 
had  been  so  long  degraded  and  demoralised  by  parish 
allowanoes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  practical  absurdity  of  this  benevolent  dream.  The 
scheme  of  Mr.  Curwen  formed  small  part  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee,  which  reported  in  1817.  Their 
recommendations  for  the  remedy  ol  the  enormous  evil  of 
the  existing  poor-laws,  did  not  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface.  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  record  what  was  the 
actual  state  of  poor-law  administration  thirty  years  ago. 

The  system  of  poor-laws  in  England  began,  no  doubt, 
in  expediency.  The  gradual  breaking  up  of  feudal  service 
and  protection,  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  the  almost  concurrent  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  money  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  America, 
produced  an  aggregate  of  misery  which  imperatively 
demanded  a  forced  contribution  from  capital.  The  same 
laws  which,  justly  and  mercifully  to  a  certain  extent, 
required  that  casual  misfortune  should  be  relieved,  also 
provided  that  'the  poor  should  be  set  to  work.'  The 
natural  operations  of  demand  and  supply  were  here 
disturbed ;  the  natural  relations  between  profits  and  wages 
were  interrupted;  a  fund  was  created  for  the  labourers, 
which  could  not  be  distributed  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  profitable  labour ;  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
profitable  labour  was  therefore  broken  in  upon ;  and,  for 
three  oenturies,  consequently,  a  struggle  was  going 
forward  between  the  demands  of  want  and  the  demands 
of  industry.  Circumstances,  which  arose  almost  within 
our  own  generation,  went  on,  steadily  breaking  down  the 
barriers  which  separated  the  two  classes  of  claimants 
upon  the  labour-fund ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with 
reference  to  the  largest  body  of  labourers,  the  agricultural, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  claimants  had 
in  great  part  ceased.    The  demands  of  want  and  the 
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demands  of  industry  were  confounded.  The  members  of 
one  class  had  insensibly  slid  into  the  other.  The  -wage} 
of  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  wages  of  industry  and  gS)cl 
conduct,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  a  common  purse ;  and  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  easier  claim  upon 
the  wages  had  been  generally  preferred  to  the  moie 
laborious. 

In  1816,  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  £5,724,839.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  had  gradually  increased  from  about 
two  millions,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  six  or 
seven  millions  at  its  close.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  had  been  spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during 
the  war  years,  by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages, 
represents  the  amount  of  degradation  and  misery  which 
the  labourers  endured,  as  compared  with  their  unallow- 
anced  forefathers.  The  national  debt  represents,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  money  expended  in  unprofitable  wars, 
the  waste  of  capital  upon  objects  that  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  last  necessity,  and  which  are  the  result  of  those 
evil  passions  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  -virtue 
of  mankind  may  in  time  root  out  In  the  same  way,  had 
the  money  expended  upon  fostering  pauperism  bee^ 
raised  upon  loan,  we  should  have  had  an  amount  of  somj 
two  hundred  millions,  representing,  in  a  like  degree,  th| 
waste  of  capital  expended  in  drying  up  the  sources  d 
industry  and  skill,  and  paying  the  abns  of  miserabj 
indigence,  instead  of  the  wages  of  contented  labour.  33 
is  difficidt  to  conceive  a  more  complete  state  of  degradsj 
tion  than  the  allowanced  labourers  exhibited  in  181(8 
With  the  feudal  servitude  had  passed  away  the  feudd 
protection.  The  parish  servitude  imposed  the  miserid 
•and  contumelies  of  slavery,  without  its  exemptioiL  firoi( 
immediate  care  and  future  responsibility.  So  far  wej 
the  agricultural  labourers  slaves,  that,  although,  thd 
could  not  be  actually  sold,  like  'villeins  in  gross,*  the! 
labour  was  put  up  by  auction  to  the  best  bidder  by  pari^ 
authorities.  *  The  overseer  calls  a  meeting  on  Saturdd 
evenings,  where  he  puts  up  each  labourer  by  name^ 
auction ;  and  they  have  been  let  generally  at  from  1«.  61 
to  28.  per  week,  and  their  provisions ;  their  families  'beid 
supported  by  the  parish.      When  we  regard  the    hig 
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price  of  food  in  1816,  with  the  inability  of  many  tenants 
to  pay  poor-rates,  we  can  scarcely  be  Burprised  at  these 
larbarons  attempts  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  allow- 
ance system.  The  whole  adjustment  of  the  social  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  labourer,  under  this 
system,  was  founded  upon  injustice  and  oppression  on  one 
Imnd,  and  fraud  and  improvidence  on  the  other.  The 
&rmer  refused  to  employ  the  labourer  till  he  had  reduced 
him,  by  withholding  the  employment,  to  beggary ;  robbed 
the  labourer  of  his  fair  wages,  to  dole  out  to  lum  *  head- 
money,'  not  according  to  his  worth,  but  his  necessities; 
denied  employ  to  the  single  labourer  at  all;  discharged 
Ids  best  workman,  with  a  small  family,  to  take  on  the 
wcrst  with  a  large  family ;  and  left  his  own  land  un- 
cultivated, that  a  congregation  of  worthless  idlers  might 
be  paid  upon  the  pretence  of  working  on  the  roads,  while 
|the  independent  labourer  was  marked  as  a  fool  for 
making  any  attempt  to  *  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
Ms  brow.*  The  authorities  doled  out  their  allowances 
)apon  the  most  partial  and  despotic  system.  The  squire, 
fine  clergyman,  and  the  farmer  constituted  themselves  a 
Iribunal  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement 
pf  virtue,  and  they  succeeded  in  producing  either  despera- 
bon  or  hypocrisy  amongst  the  entire  labouring  population. 
if  the  junta  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  paid 
issistant-overseer,  the  discrimination  was  perfect.  Squalid 
filth  was  the  test  of  destitution,  and  whining  gratitude, 
is  it  was  called,  for  the  alms  distributed,  was  the  test  of 
biaracter.  If  a  labourer  with  a  manly  bearing  came  to 
the  overseer,  or  to  the  vestry,  to  remove  some  sudden 
lalamity — if  he  asked  something  to  prevent  him  selling 
(is  bed — he  was  insulted.  The  agonised  tear  of  wounded 
pride  might  start  from  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  groan  of 
Eappressed  indignation  escape  from  the  lips.  If  the  groan 
■as  heard,  that  man's  'character'  was  gone  for  ever. 
Ihe  pretence  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the 
■ril,  did  much  worse  for  the  commumty  than  occasional 
pjustice.  It  led  away  parish  functionaries  from  the  real 
feject  of  their  appointment — to  administer  relief  to  the 
tdigent — ^into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  great  patrons 
■  the  whole  labouring  population,  who  could  never  go 
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alone  without  their  aid.  They  almost  forced  the  oon- 
dition  of  panperism  upon  the  entire  working  community, 
by  their  beautiful  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  forgot  that  it  was  their  business  to  give  relief  to 
destitution,  and  to  destitution  only;  and  so  they  esta- 
blished every  sort  of  false  test  of  relief. 

The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil  in 
principle,  though  not  in  %mount,  as  the  allowance  system. 
The  wretchedness  of  the  parish  workhouse,  in  consequence 
of  bad  management,  and  the  want  of  order  and  classifica- 
tion, had  become  a  prominent  feature  in  pictures  of  English 
society.  Seldom  under  any  control,  the  workhouses  afforded 
abim.aant  proofs  of  neglect  and  want  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them.  The  work- 
house master,  who,  probably,  contracted  for  the  paupers 
at  a  certain  rate  per  head,  endeavoured  to  remunerate 
himself  for  the  hardness  of  his  bargain  by  disposing  of 
the  services  of  the  inmates  to  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
Abuses  had  so  long  exisl^d,  that  they  excited  no  remark. 
No  means  were  taken  to  educate  the  children ;  no  classifi- 
cation took  place  between  the  able-bodied ;  but  persons  of 
both  sexes,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the 
lunatic,  were  huddled  promiscuously  together.  Such  -was 
the  state  of  most  workhouses  in  the  rural  districts.  Many 
of  the  London  parishes  farmed  their  poor — that  is,  they 
contracted  with  individuals  to  maintain  them  at  a  certain 
rate  per  head.  They  were  wretchedly  lodged,  without 
comfort  or  decency;  ill-fed;  allowed  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  encouraged  to  obtain  them,  by  being  sufiTered 
to  wander  abroad  without  restraint,  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  metropolitan  mendicants.  In  the  parish  workhouses 
the  consequences  of  want  of  classification  and  bad  manage- 
ment operated  with  the  greatest  hardship  upon  children. 
Habits  were  formed  in  the  workhouse  winch  rendered  the 
path  to  respectability  almost  inaccessible.  These  children 
were  disposed  of  under  the  apprenticing  system,  and  -^rere 
doomed  to  a  dreary  period  of  servitude,  under  some  needy 
master,  who  had  been  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  take 
them  by  the  offer  of  a  small  premium.  The  paroc^ai  plan 
of  putting  out  children,  with  its  attendant  evils,  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  training  while  in 
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the  worldioiise.  If  these  children  had  received  useful 
instruction,  and  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  order  and 
industry,  their  compulsory  distribution  among  the  dif- 
ferent rate-payers  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  each 
child  would  have  been  as  valuable  to  its  master  as  the 
children  taken  from  the  independent  cottager.  Even  in 
those  workhouses  where  attempts  were  made  to  conduct 
them  according  to  the  statute  (43rd  of  Elizabeth),  direct- 
ing that  the  fund  for  the  reHef  of  the  poor  should  be 
employed  in  setting  them  to  work  in  the  poorhouse  or 
workhouse,  there  were  necessarily  the  grossest  mistakes 
and  mismanagement.  In  some  of  these  houses  manu- 
fetcturing  operations  were  carried  on ;  and  in  others  land 
was  rented,  and  the  inmates  were  employed  in  agricultural 
labour.  Interests  which  never  prosper  but  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  were  expected  to  become  productive ; 
notwithstanding  the  great  majority  of  persons  con- 
cerned were  necessarily  impelled  to  foster  abuses  out  of 
which  they  could  advance  their  own  personal  profit.  The 
I  trades  usually  pursued  were  sack,  linen,  or  cloth  factories, 
or  the  manufacture  of  nets.  The  profits  of  the  private 
dealer  and  the  wages  of  the  independent  workmen  were 
liable  to  unjust  depreciation,  for  the  operations  of  the 
houses  of  industry  were  not  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  but  would  be  most  active  when  the  markets  were 
glutted.  Workmen  left  the  private  factory  because  there 
was  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  article  which  they 
were  engaged  in  producing,  and  they  entered  into  the 
house  of  industry  to  add  still  further  to  the  overstocking 
of  the  market.  The  balance  by  which  the  healthy  state  of 
the  demand  and  supply  could  be  regulated  was  destroyed. 
There  is  no  balance  which  can  be  held  between  the  fands 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and  the  number  of  the 
lahourers,  but  through  the  uncontrolled  exchange  of 
capital  and  labour,  each  operating  with  perfect  fr^om 
land  perfect  security.  Whenever  the  scales  are  held  by 
«ny  other  power  than  the  natural  power  of  exchange — 
whenever  there  is  a  forced  demand  for  labour  produced  by 
»  forced  supply  of  capital — the  natural  proportions  of 
capital  and  labour  are  destroyed  by  a  forced  addition  to 
the  number  of  labourers.    All  schemes  for  *  setting  thor 
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poor  to  work'  by  unnatural  encouragements  to  labour, 
assume  that  'the  poor'  is  a  constant  quantity;  the  un- 
natural encouragement  produces  more  poor,  and  the  funds 
that  have  been  diverted  from  the  regular  labour-market 
are  devoured  in  an  accelerated  ratio. 

The  poor-law,  as  it  existed  in  full  vigour  at  the  clcMse  of 
the  war,  went  further  than  any  other  human  device  for 
diminishing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  labourers. 
Eewards  for  illegitimate  children,  rewards  for  children 
under  improvident  marriages,  sustenance  for  the  pauper 
child  from  the  hour  he  was  bom,  increased  sustenance  as 
he  grew,  a  large  and  liberal  allowance  for  him  when  he 
prematurely  married  another  pauper ;  and  the  same  round 
again,  till  the  next  pauper  generation  was  quadrupled  in 
number.  If  these  laws,  intrusted  as  they  were  in  their 
application  to  narrow-minded,  short-sighted  and  selfish 
individuals,  had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  some  dominant 
enemy,  for  the  destruction  of  our  best  interests,  they  could 
not  have  more  effectually  answered  such  an  end.  They 
did  two  things  which  must  produce  misery  and  crime,  and 
would  have  produced  eventual  anarchy,  unless  their  pro- 
gress had  been  arrested — ^they  destroyed  the  labour-fund, 
and  they  increased  the  number  of  the  labourerej^*  They 
bestowed  on  unproductive  consumers  the  bread  which  they 
took  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  profitable  labourers ;  and 
they,  one  by  one,  ground  down  the  profitable  labourers  to 
the  grade  of  unproductive  consumers.  Under  these  laws, 
no  one  was  secure,  and  no  one  was  happy.  The  labourers, 
for  whose  especial  benefit  they  were  «dleged  to  be  upheld, 
were  the  most  insecure  and  the  most  unhappy.  The  dream 
of  Pharaoh,  that  *  seven  lean  and  ill-favoured  kine  did  eat 
up  seven  fat  kine ;  and  when  they  had  eaten  them  up,  it 
could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten  them,  but  they 
were  stiQ  ill-favoured  as  at  the  beginning,'  was  realised 
by  the  labourers  of  England  under  the  old  poor-lawst^ 

In  1807  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  very  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  poor- 
law  reform.    The  principles  which  he  advocated    ^w^ere 
those  of  real  statesmanship.     To  arrest  the  constant  pro-  | 
gress  of  pauperism,  he  desired  to  raise  the  character  of  the  I 
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labouring-classes.  He  called  upon  the  country  to  support 
a  plan  of  general  national  education ;  he  proposed  a  method 
under  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly 
invested  in  a  great  national  bank.  The  last  object  has 
been  folly  accomplished.  How  little  has  the  government 
done  for  the  other  object  during  forty  years!  At  the 
period  when  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  his  plan  of 
poor-law  reform,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  intro- 
duced by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion. Too  much  importance  was  perhaps  at  first  attached 
to  the  mechanical  means  of  education  then  recently  de- 
veloped; but  the  influence  was  favourable  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  by  societies  and  individuals.  The 
government  left  the  instruction  of  the  people  to  go  on  as 
it  might,  without  a  single  grant  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  1807,  Whitbread 
proclaimed  the  important  truth,  that  nothing  can  possibly 
afford  greater  stability  to  a  popular  government  than  the 
education  of  its  people.  'Contemplate  ignorance  in  the 
hand  of  craft — what  a  desperate  weapon  does  it  afford! 
How  impotent  does  craft  become  before  an  instructed  and 
enlightened  multitude  I '  Again :  '  In  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  education,  I  foresee  an  enlightened  peasantry, 
frugal,  industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and  contented ;  because 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  true  value  of  frugality, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  order.  Crimes  diminishing,  iMBcause 
the  enlightened  understanding  abhors  crime.  The  practice 
of  Christianity  prevailing,  bec^iuse  the  mass  of  your  popula- 
tion can  read,  comprehend,  and  feel  its  divine  origin,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Your 
kingdom  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  because  every 
man  knows  the  worth  of  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
defend.'  Did  Whitbread  take  one  legislative  step  in 
advance  by  the  enunciation  of  these  truths?  He  was 
treated  as  a  benevolent  visionary ;  and  every  particle  of 
his  poor-law  reform,  and  especially  his  plans  for  instruc- 
tion and  the  investment  of  savings,  were  sneered  away, 
whilst  ministers  and  magistrates  went  on  in  the  usual 
course  of  keeping  the  great  body  of  the  people  ignorant, 
dependent,  and  wretched.  A  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Windham, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advocates  for  keeping  the 
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people  from  the  perils  of  instrnction :  ^Hia  friend.  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  right  to  teaoh 
reading  beyond  a  certain  extent  in  society.  The  danger 
was,  that  if  the  teachers  of  the  good  and  iike  propagators 
of  bad  principles  were  to  be  candidates  for  the  oontrol  of 
mankind,  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  too  successfiil. 
....  The  increase  of  this  sort  of  introducticm  to  know- 
ledge would  only  tend  to  make  the  people  study  politics, 
and  lay  them  open  to  the  arts  of  designing  men.'  This 
miserable  logic  answered  its  end  for  a  season.  Education 
was  held  to  be  dangerous — at  least  in  England.  In  Ireland, 
the  government  encouraged  education.  In  1816,  Mr.  Peel, 
as  secretary  for  Ireland,  maintained  that  *it  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  a  government  that  felt  the  inoonvenienoe 
that  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the  present  generation, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  generation  that  was 
to  succeed.'  The  natural  connection  between  ignorance 
and  poverty  was  never  more  clearly  put,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  discussing  such  questions,  than  by  the  present 
excellent  Bishop  of  Chester :  *  Ignorance  is  not  the  inevit- 
able lot  of  the  majority  of  our  community;  and  with 
ignorance  a  host  of  evils  disappear.  Of  all  obstacles  to 
improvement,  ignorance  is  the  most  formidable,  because 
the  only  true  secret  of  assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them 
agents  in  bettering  their  own  condition,  and  to  supply 
them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  with  a  per- 
manent energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of  intelligence  is 
raised,  the  poor  become  more  and  more  able  to  co-operate 
in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  more  likely  to 
listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  more  able  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed,  and 
right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has 
been  already  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many 
avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are  opened  to  one  whose 
faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercised;  he  sees  his  own 
interest  more  clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily;  he  does 
a;^ot  study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter 
fffxk  late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future 
life  without  an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore, 
will  rarely  be  found  in  company  with  good  education.' 
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From  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  legislature  heard 
no  word  on  the  eduoation  of  the  people.  On  the  2l8t  May 
1816,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark.  The  motion,  which  was  brought  forward 
with  great  caution  by  the  mover,  was  unopposed.  The 
committee  made  its  first  report  on  the  20th  June,  having 
conducted  its  inquiries  widi  more  than  usual  activity. 
The  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
gave  a  remarkable  impulse  to  this  important  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  metropolis  tiiere  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  children  without  the  means  of 
education.  On  presenting  this  report,  Mr.  Brougham 
informed  the  House  that  the  committee  had  comprehended 
in  their  objects  inquiries  concerning  the  management  of 
the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Charterhouse,  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  Westminster;  the  funds  of  such  schools 
being  originally  destined  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
principal  labours  of  the  committee  had,  however,  consisted 
in  their  examination  of  evidence  ad  to  the  number  and 
omdition  of  the  charity  and  parish  schools  destined  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  such 
institutions  exceeded  anything  that  could  have  been  pre- 
viously believed ;  but  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  was, 
in  many  oases,  neither  pure  nor  judicious.  A  few  were 
educated  and  brought  up — ^the  many  were  neglected.  In 
the  country  he  had  heard  of  instances  of  flagrant  abuses. 
Mr.  Brougham's  rejport  produced  no  hostile  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged  that  abuses 
existed  in  many  charities  fot  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  recemmended  the  exercise  of  a  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  their  administration.  In  1817  the  committee  was 
revived,  but  was  adjourned  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  chairman ;  but  in  1818  it  was  again  appointed,  with 
powers  of  inquiry  no  longer  confined  to  uie  metropolis. 
Th^i  the  larger  question  of  the  extension  of  education  was 
merged  in  a  furious  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  abuses 
in  endowed  charities,  and  the  propriety  of  subjecting  the 
higher  schools,  such  as  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  also 
colleges  in  the  universities,  to  a  searphing  inquiry  into 
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the  nature  of  their  statutes,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
objects  of  their  foundation.  An  act  was  subsequently 
passed,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  the  abuse  of 
charities  connected  with  education ;  and  by  a  second  act 
the  right  of  inquiry  was  extended  to  all  charities,  the 
universities  and  certain  great  foundation  schools  excepted. 
The  education  commission  was  thus  merged  in  the  charity 
commission.  Of  the  great  national  benefits  that  resulted 
from  that  commission  no  one  can  doubt.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  controversial  shape  which  the  ques- 
tion of  education  thus  assumed,  in  1818,  did  much  to 
advance  the  disposition  to  provide  a  general  system  of 
popular  instruction  which  prevailed  in  1816.  When  Mr. 
Brougham  first  obtained  his  committee,  he  said,  *  his  pro- 
position was,  that  a  measure  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
under  parliamentary  sanction,  and  on  parliamentary  aid, 
should  be  tried  in  London ;  for  without  a  previous  experi- 
ment he  should  not  deem  it  proper  to  bring  forward  any 
general  measure.  But  if  the  experiment  should  be  found 
to  succeed  in  London,  he  would  then  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  to  other  great  towns.*  This  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  nor  farther  proposed.  When  Mr.  Broug- 
ham presented  his  first  report,  there  was  unanimity  and 
even  cordiality  in  its  reception  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Canning  declared  that  *  he  should  contribute  all  his 
assistance  to  the  object  of  the  report,  satisfied  that  the 
foundation  of  good  order  in  society  was  good  morals,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  good  morals  was  education.' 

What  was  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
in  1818  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham's in  1835:  *In  the  year  1818  the  labours  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^labours 
to  which  no  man  can  attach  too  high  a  value — were  made 
the  subject  of  great  controversy ;  a  controversy  as  fierce 
and  uncompromising  as  almost  any  that  ever  raged,  and 
to  which  I  only  refer  as  affording  another  reason  for  the 
hope  I  so  fondly  cherish,  that  though  now,  perhaps,  in  a 
minority  upon  this,  as  ^upon  many  other  questions  here 
debated,  I  yet  may  ultimately  find  myself  with  scarcely 
an  antagonist.    That  bitter  controversy  is  at  an  end — ^ihe 
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heats  wliich  it  kindled  are  extingnislied — ^the  matter 
that  engendered  those  heats  finds  equal  acceptance  with 
all  parties.  Those  are  now  still,  or  assenting,  or  even 
supporting  me,  who  then  thought  that  I  was  sowing 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  who  scrupled  not 
to  accuse  me  as  aiming  at  the  "  dictatorship,"  by  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  all  property.  Those  who  once 
held  that  the  education  committee  was  pulling  down  the 
church,  by  pulling  down  the  universities  and  the  great 
schools — that  my  only  design  could  be  to  raise  some 
strange  edifice  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical  and  civil — ^have  long  ceased  to  utter 
even  a  whisper  against  whatever  was  then  accomplished 
and  have  become  my  active  coadjutors  ever  since.  Nay, 
the  very  history  of  that  fierce  contention  is  forgotten. 
There  are  few  now  aware  of  a  controversy  having  ever 
existed,  which,  a  few  years  back,  agitated  all  men  all  over 
the  country ;  and  the  measures  I  then  propounded  among 
revilings  and  execrations,  have  long  since  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  doubt  whether,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
above  some  half-dozen  of  your  lordships  who  recollect  any- 
thing about  a  warfare  which  for  months  raged  with  un- 
abated fary,  both  within  the  walls  of  the  universities  and 
without — which  seemed  to  absorb  all  men's  attention,  and 
to  make  one  class  apprehend  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
poUtical  system,  while  it  filled  others  with  alarm  lest  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 
That  all  those  violent  animosities  should  have  passed 
away,  and  that  all  those  alarms  be  now  sunk  in  oblivion, 
affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the  strange  aberrations — 
I  wiU  not  say  of  public  opinion,  but — of  party  feeling,  in 
which  the  history  of  controversy  bo  largely  abounds.  I 
have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  it  to  show  why  I  again  trust  that 
I  may  outlive  the  storms  which  still  are  gathering  round 
those  who  devote  themselves  rather  to  the  improvement  of 
their  fellow-creatures  than  the  service  of  a  faction.'  From 
some  unhappy  prejudice,  from  apathy,  or  from  cowardice, 
the  education  of  the  people  made  small  legislative  pro- 
gress for  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  experimenting  upon  the  removal  of  the 
traveller's  cloak,  may  afford  us  some  solution  of  this 
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problem.  But  the  reports  of  the  education  oommittee 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  showing  us  the  extent  of 
instruction  at  the  time  of  its  labours.  There  were  18,500 
schools,  educating  644,000  children ;  of  this  number 
166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000  at 
unendowed  schools,  during  six  days  of  tiie  week.  This 
number  was  independent  of  Sundaynschools,  of  which  there 
were  6100,  attended  bj  452,000  children;  but,  of  course 
many  of  these  Simday-«oholars  were  included  in  the  returns 
of  other  schools. 

In  the  plan  of  poor-law  reform  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Whitbread  in  1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  considera- 
tion of  a  mode  by  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be 
safely  and  profitably  invested :  '  I  would  propose  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  great  national  institution,  in  the  nature 
of  a  bank,  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  labouring 
classes  alone ;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  metropolis, 
and  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  proper  per- 
sons, to  be  appointed  according  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  I  shall  move  for  leave  to  introduce ;  that  every 
man  who  shall  be  certified  by  one  justice,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  or  on  proof,  to  subsist  principally  or  alone  by 
the  wages  of  his  labour,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remit  to  the 
accountant  of  the  poor's  fund — as  I  would  designate  it — 
in  notes  or  cash,  any  sum  from  20«.  upwards ;  but  not  ex- 
ceeding £20  in  any  one  year,  nor  more  in  the  whole  than 
£200.  That  orce  in  every  week  the  remittances  of  the 
preceding  week  be  laid  out  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated 
bank  annuities,  or  in  some  other  of  the  government  stocks, 
in  the  name  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed ;  to  avoid 
all  minute  payments,  no  dividend  to  be  remitted  till  it 
shall  amount  to  10«. ;  and  that  all  fractional  sums  under 
10«.  be  from  time  to  time  reinvested,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  productive  towards  the  expenses  of  the  ofiioe.' 
Three  or  four  years  previous,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  Essay  on 
Popidation,  had  argued  that  *  it  might  be  extremely  useful 
to  have  county-banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  would  be 
received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  for  them.'  Mr. 
George  Eo^e  had,  as  early  as  1793,  legislated  for  the  en- 
couragement of  friendly  societies.  In  1798  a  bank  for  the 
earnings  of  poor  children  was  established  at  Tottenham; 
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and  this  was  found  so  suecessful,  that  a  bank  for  the  safe 
deposit  of  the  savings  of  servants,  labourers,  and  others, 
was  opened  at  the  same  place  in  1804.  Interest  was  here 
allowed  to  the  depositors.  A  similar  institution  was 
founded  at  Bath  in  1808.  But  the  greatest  experiment 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  labouring  poor  making  con- 
siderable savings  was  tried  in  Scotland.  'The  Parish 
Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Buthwell,'  was  established  by 
the  Bev.  Henry  Dunoan  in  1810.  The  first  London 
savings  bank  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  January 
1816.  In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1816,  Mr.  Bose 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  savings-banks, 
which  was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  revision.  Of  the 
possible  benefits  of  these  institutions  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  were  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people.  Writers  of  opposite 
parties  agreed  in  this  matter :  *  Savings-banks  are  spread- 
ing rapidly  through  Scotland ;  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear 
the  like  good  tidings  from  England,  where  such  an  institu- 
tion is  of  still  greater  importance.  It  would  be  difficult, 
we  fear,  to  convince  either  the  people  or  their  rulers  that 
snch  an  event  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  fskv  more 
hkely  to  increase  the  happiness,  and  even  the  greatness  of 
the  nation,  than  the  most  brilliant  success  of  its  arms,  or 
the  most  stupendous  improvements  of  its  trade  or  its 
agriculture.  And  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.' 
il^ain:  *They  to  whom  this  subject  is  indifferent  may 
censure  our  minuteness ;  but  those  who,  like  us,  regard  it 
as  marking  an  era  in  political  economy,  and  as  intimately 
oomieoted  with  the  external  comfort  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  will  be  gratified  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  plans 
which  has  ever  been  devised  for  effecting  these  invaluable 
purposes.'  The  language  of  the  real  philanthropist,  what- 
ever be  his  party,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
huiguage  of  the  demagogue :  '  What  a  bubble  I  At  a  time 
when  it  is  notorious  that  one  half  of  the  whole  nation  are 
in  a  state  little  short  of  starvation ;  when  it  is  notorious 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  do  not  know  when 
they  rise,  where  they  are  to  find  a  meal  during  the  day ; 
when  the  far  greater  part  of  the  whole  people,  much  more 
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than  half  of  them,  are  panpers ;  at  such  a  time  to  bring 
forth  a  project  for  collecting  the  savings  of  joumeymen 
and  labourers,  in  order  to  be  lent  to  the  government  and  to 
form  a  fond  for  the  support  of  the  lenders  in  sickness  and 
old  age  I'  The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  savings-banks  could  scarcely  have  anticipated 
that,  within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  number  of  institu- 
tions in  existence  would  amount  to  577  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  that  the  total  number  of  existing  depositors 
would  be  1,012,475 ;  that  they  would  possess  an  aggregate 
of  property  amounting  to  £31,275,636 ;  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  depositors  would  have  received  interest  amount- 
ing to  £16,254,109.* 

There  is  one  other  measure  of  social  improvement  &om 
which  we  cannot  withhold  a  slight  notice.  In  1816  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  sum  of  £35,000.  This  was  the  first 
step  that  the  British  legislature  had  made  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  a  step  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Mr.  Croker,  who,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  on  this  subject,  truly  and 
eloquently  said  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  in  the 
consideration  of  such  questions:  'The  House  had.  been 
warned,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  not 
to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely  to  acquire  works  of  orna- 
ment. But  who  was  to  pay  this  expense,  and  for  whose 
use  was  the  purchase  intended  ?  The  bargain  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  for  the 
promotion  of  national  arts,  for  the  use  of  the  national 
artists,  and  even  for  the  advantage  of  our  manufactures ; 
the  excellence  of  which  depended  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  the  country.  It  was  singular  that  when,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  Pericles  was  adorning 
Athens  with  those  very  works,  some  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  acquire,  the  same  cry  of  economy  was  raised 
against  him,  and  the  same  answer  that  he  then  gave 
might  be  repeated  now ;  that  it  was  money  spent  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the  in- 

«  This  return  is  from  August  1817  to  Kovember  1844.  The  number 
of  banks  and  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits,  have  been  mooh 
increased  sinoe  the  making  up  of  the  return. 
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crease  of  manufactures,  the  prosperity  of  trades,  and  the 
enconragement  of  industry ;  not  merely  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create,  to  stimulate,  to  guide 
the  exertions  of  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  and  even  the 
labourer,  and  to  spread  through  all  the  branches  of  society 
a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  means  of  a  sober  and 
industrious  affluence.'  Slowly,  indeed,  have  these  great 
principles  progressed — ^but  they  have  progressed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Spanish  Amerioa — Ck>lomal  MiBgoTemment — General  Miranda — Mr. 
Pitt— The  Addington  Cabinet— The  Grenyille  Cabinet— The  Port- 
land Cabinet — The  Perceyal  Cabinet — Improyement  of  Brazil — 
Difficnlties  of  the  Spanish  Proyinciala — ^Mexico — ^New  Grenada — 
Venezuela — ^Earthquake  at  Caracas — Bio  de  la  Plata— Paraguay — 
Chili— Position  of  Affairs  in  1816. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  must  here  be  given  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America — of  their  condition  and  prospects.  If 
it  is  asked  why  must  we  stop  to  review  the  colonial 
affJEdrs  of  another  kingdom  ? — the  answer  is,  that  England 
had,  at  this  time,  as  much  interest  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain,  as  Spain  and  France  had,  forty  years  before,  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  her  Korth  American  colonies. 
The  powers  of  Europe  were  to  be  coerced  or  supported, 
punirfied  or  aided,  by  action  upon  their  possessions  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  through  a  long 
succession  of  administrations,  the  movements  of  Spanisn 
America  were  watched  and  discussed,  with  deep  interest, 
in  the  British  cabinet. 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were  at  first 
divided  into  two  viceroyalties — that  of  Mexico  in  the 
northern,  and  that  of  Peru  in  the  southern  continent.  In 
course  of  time,  two  more  viceroyalties  were  detached  from 
the  southern  portions — those  of  New  Granada  and  Kio  de 
la  Plata;  and  then  again,  five  smaller  provinces  were 
parted  off,  under  the  name  of  captain-generalships.  While 
Brazil,  now  belonging  to  Portugal,  had  once  been  jointly 
held  by  Spcdn;    while  some  West  India  islands  were 
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changing  hands,  aocording  to  the  chances  of  war ;  whilef 
the  British  colonies  were  establishing  their  own  in- 
dependence;  and  while  Florida  and  Louisiana  were 
transferred  by  purchase  or  negotiation  from  one  crown  to 
another,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  Spanish  colonies 
should  not  have  ideas  and  feelings  about  their  own 
position,  and  originate  movements  accotdingly. 

The  first  stir  was  in  1760,  when  Venesraela  revolted 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  forty  years,  risings  became 
more  frequent,  and  almost  every  province  rebelled  once 
or  oftener.  The  inhabitants  suflfered  under  gross  mis- 
government.  There  were  three  classes  of  them:  the 
natives,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mixed  race  which  always 
grows  up  under  such  circumstances.  Those  bom  in  the 
colonies,  even  of  European  blood,  were,  though  legally 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  depressed  and 
insulted  by  the  mother-country,  and  the  official  persons 
she  sent  out.  The  European  officials  not  only  engrossed 
all  the  dignities  and  salaries  of  the  colonies,  but  vexed 
and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  by  oppressive  customs, 
audacious  self-seeking,  and  maLpraotices,  against  which 
no  complaint  was  listened  to.  Though  insulated  colonial 
risings  are  of  no  immediate  avail,  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  is  sure  to  suggest  ideas  of  national  independence. 
Such  suggestions  were  spoken  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1790,  by  a  man  who  had  much  to  say  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  his  country  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the 
benefits  to  Great  Britain,  if  the  South  American  continent 
were  enabled  to  develop  its  resources,  and  become  the 
home  of  a  rising  nation. 

General  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caracas,  in  Yenezuela, 
was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  revolt,  mentioned 
above,  took  place.  His  mind  was  early  occupied  with  the 
ideas  naturally  generated  by  that  revolt.  He  witnessed, 
in  personal  presence,  a  part  of  the  war  by  which  the 
British  provinces  became  the  United  States ;  and  he  made 
it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  obtain  a  similar  emancipation  for 
the  Spanish  colonies.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose. 
In  the  London  Political  Herald  of  1785,  there  is  a  notice 
of  Miranda  being  in  town,  in  pursuit  of  his  object — the 
deliverance  of  his  country.     Li  1790,  when  there  was  a 
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dispute  between  England  and  Spain  abont  Nootka  Sounds 
Miranda  obtained  access  to  Mr.  Fitt,  and  spread  before 
him  the  picture  of  what  the  great  continent  was,  and 
oonld  do.  It  was  larger  than  Europe ;  it  was  more  fertile^ 
naturally,  than  Europe;  it  possessed  the  little  isthmus 
which,  cut  through,  would  open  to  the  merchant-ships  of 
Europe  the  vast  regions  of  the  Pacific,  saving  them  the 
long  sweep  towards  the  South  Pole,  which  they  must 
make  to  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it 
was  veined  with  vast  navigable  rivers,  which  woidd  bring 
to  the  coast  the  produce  of  the  plains ;  and  the  prodigious 
backbone  of  mountains  enclosed  treasures  of  ore.  As  for 
the  people,  they  were  ignorant,  debased,  quarrelsome,  at 
present;  but  independence  would  ennoble  them,  and 
gratitude  would  bind  them  in  eternal  alliance  with  the 
country  which  should  aid  them  to  obtain  independence. 
So  said  Miranda  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Perhaps  the  minister  saw 
more  clearly  than  the  applicant,  that  the  popular  faults 
lie  admitted,  however  corrigible  by  independence,  were 
sadly  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  England  did  not  then 
undertake  the  business.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  well  of  the 
project,  and  promised  to  proceed  in  it  if  Spain  should  be 
obstinate  about  Nootka  Sound.  Spain  yielded;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  then  told  Miranda  that  his  scheme  should  not  be  lost 
'sight  of.  He  added,  what  proved  to  be  very  true,  that  it 
*  would  infallibly  engage  the  attention  of  every  minister 
of  this  country.' 

In  1797,  when  England  became  possessed  of  Trinidad, 
"yh.  Pitt  remembered  Miranda  and  his  measure.  Our 
governor  of  Trinidad  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  rise,  relying  on  aid  from  Great  Britain, 
to  be  given  without  any  other  aim  than  enabling  the 
colonies  to  achieve  their  own  independence.  In  the  next 
year,  Miranda  came  to  London  from  France,  to  lay  his 
plans  before  the  Btitish  government.  His  plans  were, 
that  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
vincials, should  form  an  alliance  to  rescue  the  colonies 
from  Spain.  Great  Britain  was  to  furnish  money  and 
ships,  ioT  which  she  was  to  be  hereafter  repaid  in  the  sum 
of  £30,000,000 ;  and  the  United  States  were  to  supply 
10,000  men.     Mr.  Pitt  agreed;  and  the  plan  waited  only 
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for  the  aoquiesoenoe  of  the  United  States.  President 
Adams  demurred  and  delayed;  but  the  scheme  was  not 
given  up ;  and  we  find  it  laid  afresh  before  the  Addington 
administration  in  1801. 

Within  this  cabinet,  the  schemes  of  government  for  the 
new  states  were  discussed,  and  the  military  movements 
arranged  for  the  outbreak,  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
again  suspended  the  subject.  When  war  broke  out  afresh, 
and  it  was  seen  that  Spain  would  go  with  France,  the 
preparations  were  resumed,  now  once  more  under  Mr. 
Pitt.  Lord  Melville  and  Sir  Home  Popham  were  in  full 
communication  with  Miranda,  when  the  third  coalition, 
on  which  Mr.  Pitt  staked  the  last  hopes  of  his  hopefiil 
life,  was  formed;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
Napoleon  would  be  put  down  from  that  quarter.  The 
secret  of  the  American  enterprise  had  oozed  out  before 
this  time.  It,  no  doubt,  gave  Napoleon  a  new  hold  on 
the  Spanish  Bourbons.  It  was  discussed  in  both  their 
courts;  and  also  among  the  allies,  now  gathering  in 
Germany.  Miranda  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  to 
organise  there  his  revolutionary  plans,  in  full  reliance  on 
British  aid  from  Trinidad.  This  aid  he  received,  in  the 
form  of  ships  of  war  and  small  vessels,  which  were  to 
support  him  in  an  invading  expedition ;  but  suddenly,  in 
the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  warned  to  expect  no  more 
active  assistance,  but  only  protection  from  the  enemy. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  dead, 
and  Lord  Grenville  in  power. 

It  appears  remarkable  that  the  Tory  governments,  which 
had  regarded  with  no  good-will  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  the  supporters  of  the  revolutionaiy 
party  in  South  America,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Spain; 
while  the  Whigs  were  those  who  disappointed  Miranda, 
and  groaned  over  the  Peninsular  war  as  dolefully  as  over 
the  Ainerican  war  of  1812.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
it  was  at  the  desire  of  Kussia  that  Fox  drew  back  from 
the  South  American  cause.  However  that  might  be,  all 
the  party  prepossessions  of  the  Whigs  were  against  the 
cause  of  independence.  They  had  seen  Sonth  America 
played  off  against  the  North  in  our  American  war ;  and 
they  had  seen  Pitt  plant  his  hopes  on  the  South  American 
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provinces  in  the  continental  war  which  they  disapproved. 
So,  as  soon  as  the  Grenville  ministry  came  into  power,  it 
looked  coldly  on  the  proteges  of  its  predecessors. 

K  the  Grenville  ministiy  wotdd  not  help  South  America 
to  free  itself,  it  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  that 
continent.  Sir  Home  Fopham's  expedition  from  the  Cape 
against  Buenos  Ayres  was,  €U9  has  been  related,  his  own 
fldieme  altogether.  He  could  plead  no  authorisation  from 
the  government  at  home.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
government  at  home  adopted  his  scheme,  and  proceeded 
upon  his  beginnings.  We  remember  Sir  S.  Auchmuty's 
expedition  to  Monte  Video,  and  General  Crawfurd's  to 
CBli ;  the  last  being  turned  from  its  track  to  afford  aid 
to  the  unhappy  General  Whitelocke  in  his  attack  on 
Buenos  Ayres.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Windham, 
then  secretary  at  war — a  *  most  secret '  letter  to  General 
Crawford — which  desires  that  officer  to  keep  down,  by  all 
means  whatever,  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  the  South 
American  provinces,  and  to  preserve  the  old  meUbods  of 
government,  merely  transferring  the  allegiance  and 
obedience  of  the  people  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Windham  and  his  colleagues 
left,  as  one  of  their  disastrous  bequests,  the  Buenos  Ayres 
expedition ;  and  the  next  cabinet  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

The  Portland  cabinet  recurred  to  the  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton  policy.  Every  effort  was  made,  that  so  weak  a 
government  could  make,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  South 
American  patriol^s.  It  is  believed  that,  when  the  harbour 
of  Cork  was  filling  with  transports,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  and  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  preparing  for 
foreign  service,  everybody  was  looking  across  the  Atlantic 
for  the  battle-field.  To  Sir  Arthur's  Indian  wars  would 
now  have  succeeded  American  victories,  if  the  sudden 
uprising  of  Spain  against  Napoleon  had  not  called  the 
British  general  and  his  forces  to  the  Peninsula.  If 
Wellesley  had  gone  to  South  America,  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  there  would  have  presently  followed ;  but 
they  were  far  from  being  forsaken,  or  from  feeling  them- 
selves left  in  the  lurch,  by  the  scene  of  the  struggle  being 
fixed  in  Europe.     From  the  moment  that  the  army  of 
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Napoleon  crossed  the  Bidaasoa,  the  &yotit  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  was  bid  for  by  every  power  more  or 
less  concerned  in  the  Peninsular  conflict ;  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  avow  the  policy  which,  on 
Perceval's  becoming  premier,  he  proposed  to  his  cabiiiet, 
in  r^ard  to  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain.  He  dis- 
tinctly declared  that,  while  aiding  Spain  to  drive  ont  her 
invaders,  the  English  government  oonld  not  consent  to 
weaken  her  by  detaching  her  colonies.  If,  however,  Spain 
should  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  Kapoleon,  then  the  aid 
of  England  would  be  given  to  sever  the  colonies  &om 
their  European  connection,  in  order  that  they  might  form 
no  part  of  French  Spain,  but  remain  purely  Spanish,  as  a 
refuge  for  emigrants  from  old  Spain,  and  a  representative 
of  the  monarchy.  Before  this,  Caracas  had  risen.  Lord 
Liverpool  treated  the  mistake  indulgently,  ascribing  it  to 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  intentions  and  conduct  of  the 
home  government,  and  inviting  the  people  back  to  a 
dutiful  and  bonouirable  place  as  ^  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire.'    This  letter  was  written  in  June  181(X 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
destiny  of  these  colonies,  if  the  citizens  at  Madrid  had  not 
cut  the  traces  of  the  royal  carriages  on  that  nxemorable 
evening  of  March  1808,  when  the  Bourbons,  of  Spain  were 
about  to  set  forth  for  their  American  dominions,  su3>  the 
Braganzas  of  Portugal  had  dono  four  months  before.  By 
the  time  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  was  received  and  pub- 
lished, Brazil  was  like  another  country  from  that  which 
had  been  known  by  the  name.  Her  ports  were  opened ; 
her  restrictions  were  removed ;  manufactures  sprang  np  ; 
newspapers  circulated ;  and  it  seem/ed  as  if  a  specimen  of 
European  civilisation  had  been  suddenly  set  down  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  South  American  continent. 
Something  like  this  must  have  happened  with  the  other 
provinces,  if  the  Spanish  royal  family  had  arrived  j  but 
the  people  of  Madxid  had  cut  the  traces,  and  hunted 
Godoy  into  a  garret;  the  family  went  into  a  shameful 
captivity  at  Bayonne,  instead  of  crossing  the  Atlantic; 
and  tbe  Spanish  provinciaLs  had  to  act  according  to  their 
own  discretion. 

They  found  this  discretion  a  serious  charge.    The  diffi- 
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enlfj  to  know  what  to  do  wa»  80  gteat,  ttei  dignnion 
seen  to  be  inevitablo  from  the  beginnim^.  Tkeir  allegiiuice 
was  asked  for,  in  1808,  by  Murat,  as  lieutenant-geumJ  in 
the  name  of  Charles  lY.;  and  presently  after,  by  the 
coimGO  of  Ferdinand,  establishca  by  him  at  Madrid 
between  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  departure  for 
Bayonne;  then  by  the  jnntas  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  keen  eye* 
of  Napoleon  was  also  upon  them.  In  July,  1808,  a  Teasel 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Caracas,  charged  with  letter*  and 
secret  instractions  for  the  governor,  who  had  received 
Mnrat's  agents  with  apparent  eordiality.  The  French 
captain  had  his  anctience  of  the  governor,  and  was  pleased 
with  his  reception ;  but,  in  an  hoxir  after,  an  English  ' 
captain — ^Captain  Beaver  of  the  Acaata — ^presented  hinanelf 
also  for  audience.  He  was  s^it  away,  and  desisred  to  retirm 
in  two  hours.  He  spent  those  two  hours  in  addressing  the 
people  in  the  streets,  finding  them  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  what  the  French  had 
been  doing  there.  When  he  had  told  the  story,  the  in- 
habitants paraded  the  streets,  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Ferdinand  YII.,  which  they  installed  in  the  government- 
bouse,  surrounded  by  lights  and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  for 
the  whole  night.  The  French  captain  fled  for  his  life; 
and  Beaver,  hastening  aftev  him,  captured  him  and  his 
br%  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  To  the  other  pvovino68» 
Kapoleon  sent  circulars  and  agents.  The  proclamations  of 
King  Joseph  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  agents  driven 
away ;  a?id  some  few  were  killed.  In  this  and  the  next 
year,  the  provinces  tranemitted  to  Spain  not  less  than 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  the  national  cause. 
This  was  done  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  were 
thinking  of  national,  and  not  personat,  interests.  It 
appears,  however,  that  their  ruler»,  and  most  of  the  of^euJs 
and  provincial  aristocracy,  were  lee*  decided  in  their  aims 
and  wishes.  As  long  as  they  could  be  secure  of  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  connection  between  the  mother-country  and 
tbe  colonies,  they  preferred  that  their  own  royal  fermily 
should  remain  on  the  throne;  but,  rather  than  run  any 
risk  of  separation,  they  would  have  acknowledged  King 
Joseph.    As  the  French  successes  in  Spain  became  more 
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and  more  decided,  the  provinoial  roleis  grew  more  open  in 
their  evidenoeB  of  adhesion ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico  was  the  only  ofiEcial  personage  throughout  the 
Spanish  colonies  who  was  not  ready  to  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance to  Joseph,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  occupation 
of  Madrid  by  the  French. 

Mexico  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  by  far  the  least  oppressed  from  home ;  yet  the  course 
of  revolution  began  there.  As  soon  as  the  people  were 
oflficially  appealed  to  for  sympathy  on  behalf  of  their 
captive  king,  they  raised  their  voices  in  one  chorus  of 
loyalty.  It  was  clear  that  the  Bonapartes  had  no  chance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  It  was  proposed  to  call 
together  representatives  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  a 
council  or  junta  for  the  province,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
the  mother-country.  The  audiencia,  or  supreme  court, 
appointed  from  Europe,  objected  to  this,  as  a  revolutionary 
proceeding,  and  arrested  the  governor  in  his  bed,  deposed 
him,  and  lodged  him  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
because  he  appeared  to  favour  the  proposal.  The  Creoles 
were  irretrievably  offended  by  this  virtual  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion from  provincial  office  and  influence;  and  at  once 
the  struggle  became  one  between  the  European  and  the 
native  citizens,  and  the  question  was  which  party  should 
be  held  to  represent  the  home  government.  The  Euro- 
peans assumed  that  they  did ;  and  they  set  up  a  governor 
in  the  person  of  an  archbishop  from  Spain.  The  Creoles 
maintained  that  the  liberal  governor  had  been  wrongfally 
deposed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  king  had  been  out- 
raged in  his  person.  The^  juntas  at  home  supported  the 
European  party,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  conciliate 
the  Creoles.  The  audiencia  at  Mexico  was  praised  for 
what  it  had  done,  and  authorised  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. When  there  was  talk  at  Cadiz  of  admitting  a 
representation  from  the  colonies,  all  citizens  of  a  mixed  race 
were  excluded :  and,  in  fact,  no  representatives  found  their 
way  from  Mexico  to  Cadiz  at  all.  Some  few,  before  resi- 
dent at  Cadiz,  were  chosen  on  the  spot,  and  admitted ;  but 
it  was  a  foolish  and  dangerous  mockery.  A  certain  degree 
of  commercial  freedom  was  granted,  and  then  denied. 
Meantime,  the  insults  of  the  Europeans  in  the  province 
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became  intolerable;  and,  in  1809,  a  reyolt  was  planned, 
which  was  obviated  by  timely  arrests.  In  September, 
1810,  there  was  a  rising  against  the  Europeans,  attended 
with  mnch  cruelty,  throughout  almost  the  whole  province ; 
but  the  city  of  Mexico  was  held  against  the  insurgents  by 
a  new  viceroy  just  arrived ;  and  in  November,  and  again 
in  January,  it  was  believed  that  the  royal  cause  was  made 
secure.  It  was  not  so,  however.  The  conflict  revived,  as 
often  as  it  seemed  exhausted,  for  some  years.  When  the 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812  was  promulgated  in  the 
colonies,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Europeans  were  annihilated  as 
a  political  party;  and  all  offices  were  filled  at  once  by 
natives ;  and  the  first  outbreak  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
terrified  all  who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. But,  in  1814,  Ferdinand  abolished  the  constitution 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Euro- 
peans in  Mexico  would  recover  their  spirits.  It  was  too 
late  for  this.  The  viceroy  wrote  to  his  court  that  the 
desire  for  independence  had  become  too  strong  to  be  met  by 
any  military  policy.  The  name  of  the  king  was  still  used 
by  the  independents,  but  in  no  sense  which  could  interfere 
with  their  resolution  to  govern  themselves.  The  towns 
might,  he  said,  be  garrisoned  with  royalists ;  but  the  whole 
country  was  disposed  in  favour  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
military  occupation  of  the  province,  if  authorised  from  home 
to  proceed  as  against  an  enemy,  even  to  the  point  of  laying 
waste  l^e  country  with  fire  and  sword.  If  he  was  to  do 
80,  he  must  have  troops  and  equipments.  These  were 
granted,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  overpower  the  indepen- 
dents in  military  conflict.  By  the  beginning  of  1817,  all 
but  a  few  of  their  chiefs  laid  down  their  arms,  accepted 
the  pardon  offered  by  government,  and  permitted  that  the 
fSftct  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  Mexico  was  in 
an  orderly  state  as  a  colony  of  Spain. 

It  was  owing  to  the  hardness  and  imperiousness  with 
which  Spain  demanded  absolute  submission  from  her  pro- 
vinces, even  when  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  fortunes,  that 
she  lost  some  of  them  which  were  truly  unwilling  to  be 
severed  from  their  European  connection,  and  had  to  part 
with  others  sooner  than  would  have  been  necessary.    The 
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Tev<Auiicm  in  New  Grenada  beoame  very  complete  at  last; 
but  it  waa  hj  slow  degrees.  At  first,  it  was  a  mere  local 
riaiiig — at  Qnito — and  intended  to  procure  redress  of  the 
grievances  cansed  by  the  old  colonial  government.  For 
the  greater  part  of  six  years,  it  was  conducted  and  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  only  one  out  of  three  divisions  ccnnposing 
the  vioeroyi^ty«  The  andiencias  of  Panama  and  Qnito 
could  give  littie  or  no  help ;  and  the  acts  oi  the  so-called 
congress  of  New  Grenada  expressed  the  will  of  Bogota 
aione*  After  the  old  colonial  system,  the  liberal  party  dis- 
owned the  authority  of  the  juntas  in  Spain — ^th^i  the 
regencies — then  the  cortes — ^then  the  sovereignty  of  Fer- 
dinand— and,  at  last,  the  connecticm  with  Spain  altogether. 
BtiU  Spain  allowed  no  alternative  between  complete  inde- 
pendence and  unqualified  submission ;  and  the  people  of 
New  Grenada  chose  that  of  complete  independence.  They 
appointed  an  executive  government  composed  of  three  per- 
sons ;  and  the  three  were  well  known  to  be  zealous  republi- 
cans. The  appointment  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
1815,  after  the  famous  Bolivar,  then  compelled  to  retire 
from  Yenezuela,  had  given  the  benefit  of  his  generalship 
to  New  Grenada,  and  had  been  proclaimed  captain-general 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  The  appointment  of 
Bolivar  was  opposed  by  the  city  of  Carthagena.  Bolivar 
blockaded  the  city  and  spent  precious  time  before  it,  while 
a  formidable  Spanish  force  was  approaching.  As  the 
Spaniards  came  on,  the  inhabitants  sank  deeper  into 
faction;  and  before  the  summer  of  1816,  the  rule  of  the 
mother-country  was  nearly  le-established.  It  was  rendered 
to  all  appearance  secure  by  the  surrender  of  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  general  in  June ;  and  the  world  was  informed 
that  New  Grenada  also  was  in  an  orderly  state.  The  inde- 
pendents were  not  converted,  however;  only  dispersed. 
They  had  no  power  in  the  cities,  and  no  army  in  the  fields; 
but  their  soldiery  swarmed  in  the  mountains,  under  the 
aspect  of  guerilla  bands ;  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  expecta- 
tion, awake  and  watchful,  abroad  over  the  whole  region, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  independence,  which  was  sure  to 
arrive* 

The  two  other  great  divisions,  Venezuela  and  La  Plata, 
were  more  interesting  to  Great  Britain  during  this  struggle 
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duuL  Mexico  «nd  New  Grenada.  She  had  vivid  xeoollec- 
tions  of  her  late  adventures  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video;  and  not  only  was  Yenezuela  the  country  of 
Miranda^  but  the  island  of  Cura^oa,  very  near  the  coasts 
and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Briti^  Guiana,  gave 
England  an  immediate  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
province.  It  was  &om  Oura9oa  that  8ir  James  Oockbum 
crosBod  to  Caracas  to  propitiate  the  people  in  favour  of 
FeroLinand,  and  rouse  them  against  the  French  in  1808  { 
when  his  entry  into  the  province  was  like  a  royal  progress, 
and  England  was  at  the  summit  of  popular  flavour.  It 
was  to  the  next  governor  of  Cura9oa,  Bri^dier-general 
Ledyard,  that  Lord  Liverpool  addressed,  in  1810,  the  letter 
before  referrred  to  as  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Perceval 
administration  in  regai^  to  South  America.  It  was  at 
Curagoa  that  Miranda  landed  towards  the  end  of  that  year. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  he  might  have  be^i  persuaded  to 
stay  in  London.  He  was  known  as  the  great  champion  of 
independence,  and  the  existing  popular  government  at 
Caracas  tiiought  it  too  soon  to  talk  of  independence.  They 
had  been  busily  engaged  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
province ;  they  had  abolished  the  capitation-tax  upon  the 
Indians;  made  the  slave-trade  illegal;  and  removed  all 
the  worst  imposts  which  affected  agriculture  and  com- 
meroe.  Miranda  was  pretty  sure  to  precipitate  matters, 
and  prove  a  formidable  rival  in  the  good-will  of  the 
people  ;  so  he  was  to  be  detained  in  Loudon  as  long  as 
possible.  He  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  slipped  away 
quietly;  not  so  quietly,  however,  as  to  arrive  without 
introductions.  He  brought  letters  to  the  governor  of 
Cura^oa  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Vansittart. 
It  was  an  English  vessel  which  carried  him  to  his  own 
shore.  Whether  it  was  this  close  connection  with  England 
—whose  policy  now  was  to  preserve  the  colonies  to  the 
mother-country — that  had  chMiged  Miranda's  views,  or 
that  times  had  changed,  and  not  he,  the  constitution  he 
proposed  was  found,  after  all,  not  to  be  liberal  enough; 
and  he  lost  his  popularity.  Still,  his  arrival  was  a 
stimulus  to  decisive  action,  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1811, 
.  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Venezuela  was  pub- 
lished, according  to  a  decree  of  the  congress  assembled  at 
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GancML  The  oonstitation  nuunly  reaeinUed  that  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  there  were  three  executive 
ehiefe  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  Boman  Catholic  leligion 
was  established;  proTision  being  made  that  no  foreigners 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country,  unless  they 
remoted  its  established  fidth. 

it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  few  or  none  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  these  South  American  revolutions,  to  inquire 
whether  the  people  were  fit  for  self-^vemment,  or  com- 
petent to  settie  bow  they  would  be  governed.  The  old 
colonial  role  was  indefmsible  on  every  ground,  and  in- 
tolerable to  the  people.  But  it  was  a  long  step  to  take  at 
once  from  that  system  to  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Here  were  mixed  races  and  severed  £eu>- 
tions,  burning  with  jealousy,  revenge,  ambition,  and  every 
otJier  evil  passion :  here  was  a  total  popular  ignorance  of 
the  very  meaning  of  law  and  government :  here  were  habits 
of  disorder,  in  alternation  and  reaction  with  tyrannical 
coercion :  and  here  was  an  exclusive  religion,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  of  superstition,  by  which  the  whole  mind  of 
the  country  was  either  subordinated  to  the  most  ignorant 
of  priesthoods,  or  in  a  state  of  consdous  impiety  in  the  act 
of  resistance.  It  appears  strange  that  any  enlightened 
person  should  have  supposed  that  such  a  constitution  as 
that  of  the  United  States  could  work  well  in  Venezuela,  on 
the  instant  of  its  severance  from  Spain,  and  with  a  Spanish 
priesthood  spread  over  the  whole  province. 

In  July  1811,  as  has  been  related,  the  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  For  a  while  all  went  welL  The  army  was 
steady,  commerce  flourished,  the  people  were  contented. 
Throughout  the  autumn  everybody  was  in  spirits,  unless 
it  were  that  the  agriculturists  had  some  apprehensions  of 
a  dry  season.  In  December  the  earth  began  to  tremble, 
and  the  courage  of  the  people  was  somewhat  shaken.  As 
the  weeks  went  on,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  within  more 
than  300  miles  from  the  capit^d.  On  Holy  Thursday,  the 
26th  of  March  1812,  almost  the  entire  population  was  to 
be  in  the  churches;  and  if  no  rain  fell  before  that  day, 
the  whole  people  would  pray,  as  with  one  voice,  for  rain. 
The  sky  remained  cloudless,  and  on  the  great  day  the  heat 
was  excessive.    At  a  few  minutes  after  four,  when  the 
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ohnrches  were  crowded,  the  bells  clanged  of  their  own 
acoord ;  the  pavement  heaved  under  the  people's  feet,  the 
steeples  toppled  and  fell.  There  were  two  earthquakes  at 
onoe ;  that  is,  the  movements  of  the  ground  crossed  each 
other.  Nothing  could  stand  this.  The  citj  of  Caracas 
was  almost  entirely  overthrown,  and  much  of  it  buried. 
The  clear  moon  of  that  night,  which  shone  brilliantly 
when  the  dust  had  subsided,  lighted  up  as  dreary  a  scene 
as  the  earth  ever  presented.  No  food  was  to  be  had ;  the 
conduit  pipes  were  snapped  and  crushed,  and  the  springs 
choked  up,  and  not  a  drop  could  be  obtained  for  the  dying 
who  groaned  out  their  entreaties  for  water.  As  the  dead 
could  not  be  buried,  they  were  burned;  and  the  yellow 
fires  gleamed  for  many  nights  in  the  moonlight.  The 
guilty  confessed  their  sins  aloud  in  the  public  ways ;  the 
licentious  hastened  to  marry  those  whom  they  had  seduced, 
and  to  acknowledge  their  illegitimate  children;  men  of 
good  fame  avowed  former  frauds,  and  made  restitution; 
enemies  were  reconciled.  Such  were  the  spectacles  seen 
amidst  the  moral  monstrosities  which  are  always  witnessed 
in  such  crises  of  panic  and  suffering,  when  the  brutal  and 
reckless  come  out  into  the  light.  The  priests  said  that 
these  acts  of  penitence  and  reparation  were  well,  as  far  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  not  enough.  The  earthquake 
was  a  retributive  infliction  for  the  general  sin  of  the 
community  in  setting  up  a  constitution  for  itself.  The 
Holy  Thtursday  procession  of  two  years  before  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  talk  of  the  new  constitution ;  and 
here,  on  the  same  high  festival,  was  the  sign  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven.  Aided  by  other  influences,  the  event, 
and  this  preaching  on  it,  availed  to  overthrow  the  new 
liberties  of  Yene2suela.  The  Spanish  troops  pushed  the 
advantage  given  by  the  panic  of  the  people.  Whole  bodies 
of  the  patriot  army  went  over  to  them.  Bolivar  failed  to 
hold  a  fortress  against  them ;  and  in  July,  Miranda  agreed 
to  a  treaty  which  introduced  the  new  Spanish  constitution, 
in  the  place  of  that  of  Yenezuela.  This  was  the  end  of 
Miranda's  career.  The  old  patriot  was  seized  in  his  bed 
by  a  party  of  political  foes,  of  whom  Bolivar  was  one,  and 
put  in  irons,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  general, 
who  took  no  pains  to  help  him.    After  some  months' 
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imprisonment  in  irons,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
di^  in  close  captivity  in  1816. 

It  is  plain  that  there  was  no  politioal  enlightennaent  in 
Yenezuela  which  could  secure  any  stability.  The  country 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  and  was  cruelly  ravaged 
by  each  party  in  turn.  Bolivar,  as  dictator,  was  dread- 
fully vindictive ;  and  when  he  and  his  party  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  patriots  completely  humbled, 
by  the  end  of  1814,  the  Spanish  rule  was  a  mere  system 
of  barbarian  pillage  and  oppression.  During  1815  the 
patriots  were  quiet.  In  1816,  Bolivar  and  some  comrades, 
driven  out  of  New  Grenada,  were  joined  by  volunteers 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  and 
made  an  attempt  at  invasion,  which  was  unsuccessful  at 
the  time.  The  struggle,  which  proved  successful  at  last, 
was  begun,  witli  similar  assistance,  in  January  1817. 
The  con£ict  was  maintained  tiU  1823,  when  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  troops  left  the  country.  In  1819,  Bolivar 
had  freed  New  Grenada;  and  the  two  states  were  now 
united  for  a  few  years,  till  the  inconvenience  of  their 
junction  was  found  to  outweigh  its  advantages.  This  is 
looking  forward  a  little.  In  1816,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada  were  humbled  under  the  foot 
of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  Venezuela  was  in  no  bett^ 
condition. 

We  must  now  see  how  matters  stood  in  La  Plata. 

When  the  news  arrived  there  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain,  the  viceroy  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  the  General 
Linieres  to  whom  Whitelocke  had  submitted  the  year 
before.  Linieres  was  a  Frenchman,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Napoleon ;  but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  a  governor  in 
the  Spanish  interest.  He  was  afterwards  executed,  having 
been  taken  in  arms  against  the  patriot  cause,  which  was, 
for  a  time,  uppermost  in  1810.  After  some  vicissitudes, 
the  Spanish  flag  was  abolished  in  1813,  and  coins  were, 
for  the  first  time,  struck  with  the  republican  arms.  Then 
followed  a  succession  of  Directors,  whose  presidency  would, 
it  was  hoped,  still  the  vibration  of  the  passions.'  Their 
short  terms  of  office  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the 
passions  were  still  vibrating  very  strongly.  In  March 
1816,  the  state  of  Eio  de  la  Plata  proclaimed,  by  the 
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mouth  of  its  congress,  its  deaLaration  of  independence. 
General  Fueyrredon  was  made  the  supreme  Director. 
Here  is  one  great  state  which  was  not  under  the  foot  of 
the  restored  Ferdinand  in  1816. 

The  province  of  Paraguay  managed  matters  very  quietly. 
The  people  drove  out  the  Spanish  force  sent  against  them 
when  all  La  Plata  was  in  commotion.  In  1811,  they 
deposed  the  Spanish  government,  and  set  up  a  junta,  with 
Di.  Franda  as  secretary.  In  1813,  he  was  called  consul ; 
and  in  1814,  Dictator  of  Paraguay;  and  so  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1840 — ^keeping  his  state  independent  at 
once  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Spain,  but  under  an  excessive 
despotism  from  himself. 

Chili  aocompanied  the  fortunes  of  La  Plata.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  early  deposed;  but  the  usual 
intrigues  and  factions  among  the  patriots  followed,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  Spani^  forces,  who  were  strong  in 
Upper  Peru,  to  come  down,  and  attempt  to  regain  the 
province.  The  Carreras  were  then  at  the  head  of  the 
provincial  affairs;  and  noxt,  the  well-known  O'Higgins 
was  made  commander-in-chief.  He  so  far  reduced  the 
Spaniards  that  a  treaty,  advantageous  to  Chili,  was  pre- 
pared under  the  mediation  of  a  British  ofi&cer  then  on  the 
spot — Captain  Hillyar.  But  the  viceroy  of  Peru  drew 
back  from  his  promise  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  war  began 
again.  The  Spaniards  conquered,  and  remained  supreme 
in  Chili  from  1814  to  1816.  La  Plata  could  not  acquiesce 
in  this  subjugation  of  the  bordering  province,  though  the 
mighty  Andes  rose  between.  General  San  Martin,  who 
had  been  laid  aside  by  sickness,  recovered  his  health  and 
energy,  and  made  a  wonderful  passage  of  the  mountain- 
chain  in  the  month  of  January  1817.  His  little  army 
crossed  five  ridges,  terrible  with  ice  and  snow,  besides 
many  smaller  ones — mules  and  horses,  and  even  men, 
dropping  dead  in  the  cold.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he 
was  in  fighting  order  on  the  other  side.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  he  gained  a  victory  which  secured  the  freedom 
ofCbilL 

In  1816,  therefore,  the  Spanish  rule  was  subsisting  in 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Peru — all  northern 
provinces.    The  great  empire  of  Brazil  was  rising  in  its 
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fortanes,  under  the  advantages  of  the  royal  residemce — of 
its  being  made,  in  fact,  the  Portuguese  empire  from.  1807. 
It  had  put  out  a  hand  to  keep  quiet  the  little  province  of 
Uruguay,  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  provinces  which 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  which  were  concluded 
to  have  republican  tendencies  and  intentions,  ^ere  La 
Plata  and  Chili.  All  the  world  knew  that  this  was  no 
permanent  settlement.  The  northern  provinces  wotQd  not 
remain  tranquil  under  the  old  colonial  rule;  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  southern  states.  It  was  a  matter,  not  only  of 
curiosity  and  interest  what  would  happen  next,  but  of 
serious  political  importance  to  the  governments  of  Europe, 
Some  of  them,  and  Great  Britain  S)r  one,  must  take  some 
part  in  promoting  or  opposing  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  South  America ;  and  no  British  states- 
man was  likely  to  forget  that  assurance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1790,  which  was  always  in  Canning's  mind — ^that  the 
scheme  of  emancipating  South  America  was  one  which 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  would  infallibly  engage 
the  attention  of  every  minister  of  our  country 


CHAPTER  rX. 

Opening  of  Parliament — Outrage  on  the  Prince-regent — ^Alarm — 
Beports  of  Secret  Committees — ^Maich  of  the  Blanketeers— Derby 
Insurrection. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  the  prince-regent  opened  the  fifth 
session  of  the  existing  parliament.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  contained  the  following  passage :  '  In  considering 
our  internal  situation  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just 
indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  violence.  I 
am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  tlie 
great  body  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them 
capable  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  which  are  employed 
to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precaii- 
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tions  for  preserying  the  public  peace,  and  for  counteraoting 
tlie  designs  of  the  disaffected.'  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
colt  to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  government 
belieT^ed  that  a  formidable  and  widely  organised  insurrec- 
tion was  threatening  the  country,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  was  a  Tiolation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
the  liberties  of,  the  people.  Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
sedition,  amongst  a  people  incapable  '  of  being  perverted 
by  the  arts  employed  to  seduce  them,'  were  subjects  for 
vigilance  towai^  the  few,  without  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  address  in  the 
Commons  asserted  that  the  demagogues  and  their  acts 
would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords. 
An  outrage  had  been  offered  to  the  prince-regent  on 'his 
return  from  opening  the  parliament.  The  windows  of 
the  state-carriage  had  been  broken  by  some  missile.  The 
two  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an  address  to  the  prince- 
r^ent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the  resiunption  of 
the  debate  the  next  day  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  its 
commencement  in  the  Lords,  the  insult  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereigjn,  which  was  at  first  asserted  to  be  an 
attempt  upon  his  Ufe,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  Houses.  In  both  assemblies  the  opposition 
loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  and  unsparing 
economy ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  upon  the  address 
went  directly  to  pledge  the  most  severe  reduction  of  every 
possible  expense.  The  practical  answer  to  these  abortive 
proposals  was  the  intimation  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  in 
three  days  he  should  present  a  message  from  the  prince- 
regent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  disaffection  of  large 
bcdies  of  the  people.  Alarm,  that  became  the  great  instru- 
ment of  governing  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
had  its  full  capabilities  revealed  in  what  Lord  Dudley 
described  as  ^  the  popgun  plot.'  Addressing  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafif  on  the  Ist  of  I^ebruary  1817,  this  able  and 
temperate  observer  says :  '  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at  this  moment. 
Is  there  a  dangerous  spirit  abroad,  or  is  there  not? 
Canning  says  there  is.  But  an  eloquent  minister  is  a  bad 
authority  upon  such  a  subject.     An  alarm  is  the  harvest 
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of  sttoh.  a  personage.'  With  a  real  admiration  of  many 
points  in  tbe  character  of  this  *  personage/  we  cannoi  \mt 
regard  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  mere  gleaner  in  the 
harvest  of  alarm  as  the  least  creditable  portion  of  Ms  life. 
He  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  three  years.  He 
returned  to  jealous  coUeagnes  and  to  bitter  rivals.  He 
could  not  exist  out  of  the  circle  of  party.  Esther  than 
not  win  the  equivocal  honours  of  a  partisan,  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  tool.  When  Canning,  on  the  second  night  of 
the  debate  on  the  address,  denied  that  the  existing  state 
of  the  representation  was-  a  grievance ;  when  he  said ;  '  I 
deny  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
stands,  is  not,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people;  I  deny  that  it  requiires  any 
amendment  or  alteration ;  *  he  spoke,  we  have  no  doubt, 
his  honest  convictions.  But  when  he  attempted,  as  he 
did  in  the  same  speech,  to  confound  the  most  moderate 
projects  of  reform  with  the  doctrines  of  universal  suf&age 
and  annual  parliaments,  and  mixed  up  the  whole  body  of 
propounders  of  these  doctrines  with  the  mad  fanatics 
called  Spenceans,  we  lament  to  see  a  great  mind  prostitut- 
ing its  talents  to  such  dkhonest  advocacy.  He  was  thrust 
forward  to  play  a  part,  and  he  so  played  it  that  he  brox^ht 
down  his  fine  genius  to  the  level  of  those  under  whom  he 
served.  But  the  policy  was  successful.  It  was  in  pre- 
paration £or  the  message  of  the  8rd  of  February,  that  the 
prince-regent  had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  Houses,  'papers  containing  information  respecting 
certain  practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evi- 
dently calculated  to  endanger  the  pubUo  tranquillity,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  His 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions.* In  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  message.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  Bouse  of 
Lords,  affirmed  that  the  communication  was  in  no  degree 
founded  on,  or  connected  with,  the  outrage  upon  the 
prince-regent  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  And  yet  the 
House  of  Lords  saw  the  attack  upon  the  prince-regent  as 
*  an  additional  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
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Bystem  [the  system  complained  of  in  the  message]  to 
destroy  all  reverence  for  authority.'  It  is  difficmlt  to 
imagine  that  so  serious  a  charge  against  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  as  that  made  in  the  message  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  should  have  been  so  lightly  passed  over  in  the 
royal  speech  of  the  28th  of  January,  had  not  some  new 
circumstances  arisen  to  warrant  the  course  which  the 
government  was  now  taking.  Was  it  that  the  fears  of 
the  illustrious  personage  who  had  heard  the  upbraiding 
groans  of  the  multitude,  and  had  sustained  a  rude  insult 
from  some  reckless  hand,  had  urged  his  ministers  upon 
the  career  which  they  were  now  entering,  of  exaggeratmg 
discontents,  of  tempting  distress  into  sedition,  of  sowing 
suspicion,  of  the  poor  in  the  minds  of  the  rich,  of  confound- 
ing the  reformer  and  the  anarchist  in  one  general  hatred  ? 
One  of  the  keenest  of  political  reasoners  speaks  of  sovereigns, 
who,  •  neglecting  all  virtuous  actions,  began  to  believe  that 
princes  were  exalted  for  no  other  end  but  to  discriminate 
themselves  from  their  subjects  by  their  pomp,  luxury,  and 
all  other  effeminate  qualities ;  by  which  means  they  fell 
into  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  by  consequence  became 
a&aid  of  them,  and  that  tear  increasing,  they  began  to 
meditate  revenge.'  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  are  con- 
strained to  beheve  that  this  temper  was  something  akin 
to  that  of  the  regent  in  those  unhappy  days.  It  is  well 
that  the  genius  of  our  constitution  rendered  this  temper 
comparatively  powerless. 

The  .message  of  the  prince-regent  of  the  3d  of  February 
was  referred  to  a  secret  committee  in  each  House,  and 
these  committees  made  their  reports  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  the  same  month.  We  have  already  noticed  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Lords  which  describes  *  the  traitorous 
conspiracy,'  which  was  developed  in  the  riot  at  Spa-fields. 
One  third  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  this 
riot,  and  the  designs  of  its  miserable  abettors,  in  terms  of 
the  most  fearful  solemnity.  Not  Cicero's  denunciations 
of  Catiline  are  more  horror-stirring.  The  report  then 
proceeds  to  detail  the  general  state  of  the  country.  '  It 
appears  clearly  that  the  object  is,  by  means  of  societies  or 
.clubs,  established,  or  to  be  established,  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  r^orm,  to 
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infect  tlie  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  an^ 
particularly  of  those  whose  situation  most  exposes  them  tA 
such  impressions,  with  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffeCj 
tion,  of  insubordination,  and  contempt  of  all  law,  religioi 
and  morality,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  plunder  of  aJ 
property  as  the  main  object  of  their  eflForts,  and  th 
restoration  of  their  natural  rights ;  and  no  endeavours  ai 
omitted  to  prepare  them  to  take  up  arms  on  the  fin 
signal  for  accomplishing  their  designs.' ...  *  The  countr 
societies  are  principally  to  be  found  in,  and  in  tb 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham 
Mansfield,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  Manchester,  Bir 
mingham,  and  Norwich,  and  in  Glasgow  and  its  Ticinity 
but  they  extend  and  are  spreading  in  some  parts  of  tibi 
country  to  almost  every  village.'  The  report  finally  calL 
for  '  further  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  for  the  protection  of  interests  in  which  thfl 
happiness  of  every  class  of  the  community  is  deeply  and 
equally  involved.'  The  report  of  the  House  of  CommonH 
begins  with  the  Spencean  societies,  and  goes  on  to  describdi 
at  greater  length  than  that  of  the  Lords,  the  Spa-fieldft 
conspiracy.  The  Hampden  Clubs  are  most  emphatically 
denounced  as  aiming  at  *  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.* 
The  report  of  the  Commons  thus  concludes :  '  Your  com- 
mittee cannot  contemplate  the  activity  and  arts  of  the 
leaders  in  this  conspiracy,  and  the  numbers  whom  they 
have  already  seduced  and  may  seduce;  the  oaths  by 
which  many  of  them  are  bound  together;  the  means 
suggested  and  prepared  for  the  forcible  attainment  of 
their  objects ;  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  which 
are  not  only  the  overthrow  of  all  the  political  institutions 
of  the  kingdom,  but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the  rights 
and  principles  of  property  as  must  necessarily  lead  to 
general  confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodshed ;  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House  the 
dangers  which  exist,  and  which  the  utmost  vigilance  of 
government,  under  the  existing  laws,  has  been  found 
inadequate  to  prevent.'  Looking  at  these  reports  in 
connection  with  the  facts  which  were  subsequently 
brought  to  light,  under  the  most  solemn  judicial  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
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tmder  the  extra-judicial  powers  which  were  granted  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  guilt,  we  must  either  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  committees  were  the  dupes  of 
blind  or  wicked  informers,  or  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  judgment  upon  the  facts  presented  to  them,  or 
were  not  unwilling  to  spread  a  panic  which  would  leave 
parliament  for  an  indefinite  time  to  its  ordinary  struggles 
for  the  interests  of  particular  classes,  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
But,  under  the  influence  of  these  reports,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  made  such  a  resistance  to  the 
government  as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of 
stringent  measures,  one  of  which  was  decidedly  uncon- 
stitutional. Bills  were  brought  in  and  passed  by  large 
majorities,  to  guard  against  and  avert  the  dangers  which 
had  been  so  sSarmingly  proclaimed.  The  first  of  these 
renewed  the  act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  alle- 
gianoe ;  the  second  extended  to  the  prince-regent  all  the 
safeguards  against  treasonable  attempts  which  secure  the 
actual  sovereign;  the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of 
seditious  meetings.  The  last  of  the  four  was  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  least  called  for.  It  gave  to  the  executive 
power  the  fearful  right  of  imprisonment  without  trial. 
In  common  parlance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, under  '  An  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  itocure 
and  detain  such  persons  as  His  Majesty  shall  suspect  are 
conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.'  The 
suspension  was,  however,  in  this  instance,  limited  to  the 
ensuing  1st  of  July. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the 
3rd  of  March ;  the  bill  for  restraining  seditious  meetings 
did  not  become  law  tiU  the  29th  of  March.  Within  a 
week  after  the  passing  of  the  act  for  imprisonment  with- 
out trial,  and  before  the  magistrates  had  received  any 
accession  to  their  power  as  to  tiie  dispersion  of  tumultuous 
assemblies,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Manchester,  which 
was  at  once  evidence  of  the  agitated  condition  of  distressed 
multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the 
extreme  weakness  of  their  purposes.  This  was  the  famous 
march  of  the  Blanketeers.    And  yet,  when  the  renewed 

VOL.  I.  L 
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suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  proposed  in 
June,  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  entered  into 
minute  det^^il  of  this  scT^seless  project,  as  one  of  the 
arguments  for  tampering  again  with  the  liberties  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  A  plain  and  honest  account  of  this 
affair  is  given  by  Samuel  Bamford,  According  to  his 
narrative,  William  Benbow,  the  shoemaker,  had  taken  a 
great  share  in  getting  up  and  arranging  a  vast  meeting, 
subsecjuently  called  the  Blanket  Meeting,  for  the  pm^pose 
of  marching  to  London  to  petition  the  prince-regent  in 

S^rson.  Bamford  himself  wholly  condemned  the  measure, 
e  deprecated  the  blind  zeal  of  those  who  had  proposed 
it ;  he  believed  they  were  instigated  by  those  who  would 
betray  them.  Up  to  this  time  the  maxim  of  the  reformers 
had  been :  '  Hold  fast  by  the  laws.'  New  doctrines  now 
began  to  be  broached,  which»  if  not  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law,  were  ill-disguised  subterfuges  for  its  evasion. 
The  Blanket  Meeting,  however,  took  plj^ce  in  St.  Peter's 
Field  at  Manchester.  It  consisted,  according  to  Bamford, 
of  four  or  five  thousand  operatives— according  to  the 
second  report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee,  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  *  Many  of  the  individuals,'  says  Bamford, 
'were  observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats, 
rolled  up  and  tied  knapsack-Uke  on  their  backs;  some 
carried  bundles  under  their  arms;  some  had  papers, 
supposed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  up ;  and  some  had  ptout 
walking-sticks.*  The  magistrates  came  upo^  the  fidd  and 
read  the  riot  act;  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  the 
military  and  constables!  three  hundred  commenced  a 
straggling  march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  and 
a  hundred  and  eighty  re«^ched  Macclesfield  at  ni?ie  o'clock 
at  night.  Some  were  apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fieldo. 
The  next  morning  the  numbers  had  almost  melted  away; 
'  ftbout  a  score  arrived  at  Leek*  and  six  only  were  known 
to  p«^88  Ashbourne  Bridge,'  More  terrible  events,  how- 
ever, were  in  preparation.  According  to  the  seoond 
report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee:  'it  was  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  March  that  ^  general  insurrection 
was  intended  to  h^ve  commenced  ^t  Manchester.  The 
magistrates  were  to  be  seised;  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
liberated  ^  the  soldiers  were  either  to  be  snrp^rised  in  ihw 
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barraoks,  or  a  certain  number  of  feustories  were  to  be  aet 
on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  BoldierB  out^of 
their  barraoka,  of  whioh  a  party  stationed  near  them  for 
that  objeot  were  then  to  take  possession,  with  a  view  of 
seiaing  the  magazine.'  ....  ^This  atrociona  conspiraoy 
was  detected  by  the  ▼igilanoe  of  the  magistrates,  and 
defeated  by  the  apprehension  and  oonfinement  of  some  of 
the  ringleaders  a  few  day^  before  the  period  fixed  for  its 
execution.'  Bamford  records,  that  on  the  day  after  tho 
Bhinket  Meeting,  *  a  man  dressed  much  like  a  dyer '  came 
to  him  at  Middleton,  *  to  propose  that  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  whioh  the  Blaxiketeers  had  received  at  the 
meeting  and  afterwards,  **a  Moscow  of  "Manchester" 
should  take  place  that  very  night/  Bamford  and  his 
friends  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  some  designing  villain.  The  scheme  which  this 
dupe  or  scoundrel  propounded  was  exactly  that  described 
in  the  Lords'  repcui;.  But  there  were  men  who  did  not 
receive  this  proposal  with  disgust  and  suspicion,  as  those 
of  Middleton  did.  The  avowed  reform-leaders — delegates 
and  Hampden-<2lub  men--*were  under  perpetual  t^or. 
Some  wandered  from  their  homes  in  dread  of  imprison- 
ment ;  others  were  seieed  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 
Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.  The  fears  and  passlona 
of  large  bodies  of  men  had  no  safety-valve.  'Open 
meetings  thus  being  suspended,  secret  ones  ensued;  they 
were  originated  at  Manchester,  and  assembled  under 
various  pretexts.  .  ,  .  Their  real  purpose,  divulged  only 
to  the  initiated,  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  night-attack  on 
Manchester,  the  attempt  at  which  had  before  failed  for 
want  of  arrangement  and  co-operation,'  A  little  while 
after  this  *  Moscow'  proposal,  a  co-delegate  came  to 
Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all  the  ministers. 
We  know  that  this  scheme  smouldered  for  several  years. 
'  The  &ct  was,'  says  Bamford,  '  this  unfortunate  person, 
in  the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe^ 
had  during  one  of  his  visits  to  London  formed  a  oonneo- 
tion  with  Oliveor,  the  spy — ^which  connection,  during 
several  anoceeding  months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret 
meetings  and  plots  in  various  parts  of  liancashire,  York^ 
shire»  and  Derbyshire;   and   ended  in  the  tn^edy  of 
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Brandreth,  Ludlow,  and  Turner,  at  Derby.*  The  course 
of  this  tragedy  we  have  now  to  recount.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  mannfactnr- 
ing  districts,  in  1817,  that  has  left  any  traces  of  judicial 
investigation,  with  the  exception  of  proceedings  at  York, 
at  which  all  the  state-prisoners  were  discharged  by  the 
grand  jury,  or  acquitted  upon  triaL  All  the  persons 
connected  with  the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected 
risings  at  Manchester,  were  discharged  before  trial. 

The  midland  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  for  several  years. 
The  habit  of  daring  outrage  was  familiar  to  large  numbers 
of  the  manu&cturing  population.  We  have  already 
exhibited  that  course  of  ignorant  and  brutal  violence, 
known  as  Luddism.  On  the  23rd  of  July  1817,  Mr. 
Fonsonby  described  this  system,  as  one  that  had  not 
originated  in  political  principles;  but  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  those  who  had  been  trained  to  mischief  by  its 
laws  had  mixed  themselves  with  those  who  had  politioal 
objects  in  view,  and  that  from  them  had  proceeded  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  suggestions  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  At  the  Leicester  assizes  on  the  1st  of 
April,  eight  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  the  most 
daring  outrages  at  Loughborough,  and  six  of  these 
offenders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect 
the  crimes  of  these  men  with  any  political  opinions.  But 
amongst  a  population  that  for  four  years  had  witnessed 
the  night-attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machinery,  and  with 
whom  some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organised  attEtcks  were 
in  habitual  intercourse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  materials 
for  political  insurrection  were  abundantly  accumulated. 
It  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  and  humane  government  to 
permit  the  feeblest  spark  of  excitement  from  without  to 
approach  these  inflammable  materials.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  facts  which  time  has  revealed  warrant  us  in 
going  so  far  as  Sir  Samuel  Homilly,  who  in  his  place  in 

Earliament  declared,  on  the  27th  of  January  1818,  that  in 
is  conscience  he  believed  the  whole  of  the  Derbyshire 
insurrection  was  the  work  of  the  persons  sent  by  govern* 
ment ;  but  we  do  think  that  these  fiE^cts  justify  a  strong 
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conviction  that  withont  the  agency  of  these  persons  tho 
insurrection  would  not  have  taken  place.  On  the  motion 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  for  continuing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  HabejBus  Corpus,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  secret  committee, 
but  had  dissented  from  the  majority  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  further  suspension,  stated  to  tne  House  '  some  of  the 
information  gained  from  the  papers  and  evidence  presented 
to  the  committee.'  In  March,  a  person  calling  himself  a 
delegate  came  to  London  from  one  of  the  midland  districts, 
and  was  introduced  to  one  of  similar  opinions.  He  of 
sunilar  opinions  gave  discouraging  information  as  to  the 
state  of  pubHc  feeling  in  the  capital.  The  representations 
of  the  delegate  as  to  the  impatience  of  the  country 
districts  *  to  throw  off  the  yoke,'  as  he  termed  it,  were  not 
responded  to.  But  he  met  two  other  persons  ready  to 
return  with  him  as  delegates  from  Iiondon,*  and  Mr. 
Oliver  proposed  to  go  along  with  them,  making  a  fourth 
delegate.  Before  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Oliver 
was  in  communication  with  the  Home  Office ;  but  received 
no  instructions  to  compromise  the  safety  of  any  one  by 
tempting  them  into  practices  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
posed. The  co-delegates  relied  fully  on  Oliver — the 
country  delegate  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends  as  a 
second  self.  Oliver  remained  among  these  people  from 
the  17th  of  April  to  the  27th  of  May,  everywhere  received 
as  the  London  delegate.  He  was  examined  before  the 
secret  committee,  and  told  them  he  was  very  shy  of 
giving  information ;  what  he  said  was,  that  *  London  was 
ready  to  rise,  and  only  wished  to  know  what  assistance 
conld  be  derived  from  the  country ;  and  that  the  people 
of  Xondon  would  not  stir  first,  but  would  be  ready  to 
second  any  movement  from  the  country.  His  friend,  the 
country  delegate,  gave  effect  to  this  information,  by 
telling  his  brethren,  the  country  delegates,  that  76,000 
individuals  could  be  relied  on  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western.  Mr.  Ponsonby  thus 
dfiQ-w^ed,  with  a  moderation  and  candour  most  advan- 
tageonsly  contrasted  with  the  frenzied  declamations 
against  individual  members  of  the  government,  made  by 
tmch,  popnlarity-hunters  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr, 
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Grey  Bennett,  that  the  i^preeentations  of  Olirer  Mmself, 
and  the  representations  which  he  permitted  to  be  made 
with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  did  estoite  the  wretched 
individuals  with  whom  the  Rpy-delegate  and  the  dnpe- 
delegate  conversed,  to  acts  of  rebellion  or  insubordination. 
But  Mr.  Ponsonby  only  traced  Oliver  to  the  27th  of  May. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  follow  his  course  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  Derbyshire  insurrection.     On  the  6th  of  June  an 
outbreak  in  Yorkshire  was  expected,  and  ten  delegates 
were  arrested  at  ThomhilHees»  near  Dewsbury.    On  the 
day  of  the  meeting,   Oliver  called  on  Mr.    Willand,   a 
bookseller  of  Dewsbury,  and  urged  him  to  attend  tho 
meeting  of  -delegates  at  Thomhill-lees.      He  had   two 
months  before  addressed  Willans  in  the  most  traitorous 
language.     Willans,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  in- 
cendiary, refused  to  go.     Oliver  himself  attended  the 
meeting,  and  was  arrested  with  the  others;   but  in  the 
evening  he  was  at  large  in  Wakefield,  and,  entering  the 
coach  to  go  to  Leeds,  was  accosted  by  a  livery  servant  of 
Sir  John  Byng,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts.    This  servant,  after  Oliver  was  gone, 
said  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  driven  him  in  a  gig 
from  his  master's  house  to  meet  a  coach.    These  circum- 
stances were  discovered  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Baines,  of 
Leeds,  who  published  them  in  his  influential  newspaper  ; 
and  they  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  June.    In  a  work  of 
considerable   historical  importance,   which  appeared    in 
February  1847,   and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasioix 
frequently  to  refer,  this  particular  transaction  was  minutely 
gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Lord  Sidmouth,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  against  tlie 
imputations  which  arose  out  of  the  employment  of  snoh 
persons  as  Oliver.    *  None  of  them,*  says  the  author,  *  vrexB 
employed  in  the  flrst  instance  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  but 
themselves  sought  him  out  i  and  if,  which  is  not  probable, 
they  in  any  instances  instigated  the  conspirators  to  crinio, 
in  order  to  betray  them,  Sie  treacherous  act  must  have 
been  entirely  their  own ;  as  nothing  would  have  exoited 
more  his  lordship's  indignation  than  the  bare  idea  of  ao 
base  a  proceeding.'    The  Dean  of  Norwich  has  obtainod 
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themofit  BAtis&ctory  testimoiijjr  of  LordBtrafford  (fottnerly 
Sir  John  B jng)  to  this  opinion  of  Lord  Sidmcmth'i  own 
oondnot,  in  a  letter  written  in  August  1846:  •Olltei'/ 
Lord  Strafford  writes^  *  w&g  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  fW>m 
Lord  Bidmouth,  to  the  purport  that  he,  Oliver,  was  going 
down  into  that  part  of  the  country  where  meetings  werfe 
being  frequently  held)  and  that  he  had  been  desired  to  oom*- 
munioate  to  me  any  information  he  might  obtain  as  to  the 
time  and  plaoe  of  suoh  meetingB,  in  order  that  I  might 
take  timely  measures  to  prevent  their  taking  plaoe ;  the 
wish  and  int-ention  being  to  prevent,  not  to  enoonrage 
them,  as  was  alleged  against  the  government.  Sir  John 
Byng  himself  was  perfectly  inoapable,  as  was  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  of  turning  the  spy  into  a  tempter. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Oliver  was  a  double  deoeiver. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  Mr.  Allsop,  who  had  been  active  at 
Nottingham  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  as  the  Dean 
of  Norwich  reports,  wrote  to  Lord  Sicbnouth  as  follows : 
*  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in.  justice  to  Oliver,  to  make 
this  communication  to  your  lordship  respectixig  him. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  7th  of  J^ne,  on 
his  arrival  at  Nottingham  from  Leeds.  Although  he 
then  knew  that  a  meeting  was  to  take  plaoe  m  the 
evening,  he  fixed  to  leave  for  Birmingham  in  the  after- 
noon, and  only  consented  to  stay  for  the  meeting  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Hooley  and  myself,  in  order  to  famish 
us  with  the  necessary  information.  Oliver  expressly 
stated  to  us  that  his  instructions  from  Sir  John  Byng 
were,  not  to  conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting 
by  which  these  people  could  be  deceived ;  and  he  also  stated 
his  instructions  from  your  lordship  not  to  hold  out  any 
encouragement.  It  was  then  most  explicitly  decided, 
that  at  the  meeting  in  the  evening  he  should  not,  in  any 
way  whatever,  hold  out  the  least  encouragement  or 
inducement  to  the  persons  who  might  be  there,  to  take 
any  other  steps  than  suoh  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
adopt  themsdves;  and  I  am  persuaded,  my  lord,  that 
such  was  this  man's  conduct  accordingly,  for  his  life  was 
in  the  greatest  danger,  their  suspicion  of  him  being 
excited  by  his  refhsal  to  remain  at  Nottingham  and 
oountenancd  their  prooe^ings,  and  he  only  consented  to 
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stay,  at  last,  to  lessen  their  suspicions.'  Of  this  meeting 
at  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  trials  of  the  Derby 
,  traitors  conrey  no  record.  All  evidence  was  suppressed 
i  of  any  Gircumstanoes  prior  to  the  8th  of  June.  We  have 
now  to  follow  the  course  of  these  remarkable  trials,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  spy  of  government  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  7th  of  June,  at  which  this  outbreak  was 
organised,  and  with  a  tolerably  clear  conviction,  as  will 
become  more  evident,  that  the  unhappy  agents  in  this 
insurrection  were  acted  upon  by  the  most  extraordinary 
delusions  from  without.  The  defence  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was,  that  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy 
might  be  seized  so  as  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  The  peace 
preservers  of  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June  induced  the 
government  spy  to  attend  a  meeting  of  supposed  con- 
spirators, for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
information.  If  they  had  act^  upon  that  information  by 
arresting  the  conspirators,  the  Derby  insurrection  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  egg.  The  expression  of  Mr. 
Allsop,  *  it  was  explicitly  decided  *  that  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  the  spy,  assumes  a  discussion  previous 
to  the  decision.  Where  there  are  clear  and  honest  inten- 
tions alone,  it  is  not  necessary  explicitly  to  decide  against 
the  adoption  of  a  treacherous  and  disgraceful  Ime  of 
conduct. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkable 
assemblage  at  Fentridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles 
from  the  Ambergate  station,  on  the  present  North  Midland 
Eailway.  The  village  is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly  peopled 
district  to  the  west  of  the  river  Derwent.  In  iSie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pentridge  there  are  several  other  scattered 
villages — all  not  far  removed  from  a  direct  road  to 
Nottingham.  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at  Butterley, 
was  a  large  iron-foundry.  Two  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  foundry  went  into  the  White  Horse 
public-house,  at  Pentridge,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
June,  and  found  a  good  many  persons  in  the  parlour  there, 
*  talking  about  this  revolution.'  There  was  one  amongst 
them  they  called  'The  Captain.'  He  had  a  map  in  his 
hand,  and  the  people  came  in,  and  kept  askmg  him 
questions ;  and  he  said,  there  would  be  no  good  to  ho  done 
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except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  government.  All  the 
country  was  to  rise — all  at  one  time.  Many  talked  thus. 
They  made  no  secret.  They  spoke  it  openly.  They  did 
not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had  plenty  of 
pikes ;  and  they  would  go  and  take  Nottingham  wholly 
to  themselves ;  and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every 
man  would  have  a  hundred  guineas  and  plenty  of  rum, 
and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  of  pleasure.  This 
extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or  seven  hours.  The 
two  men  from  the  ironworks  were  special  constables ;  but 
they  were  afraid  to  say  anything  about  it.  Having  agreed 
to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  after  dark,  the  people 
separated.  The  captain,  with  the  map  in  hijs  hand,  was 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  a  framework  knitter,  whose  family 
had  received  parochial  relief.  Mr.  Denman — ^who  was 
counsel  for  the  prisoners — after  Brandreth  had  been  con- 
victed, compared  this  man  with  the  Corsair  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  one  who 

Dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills,  the  vulgar  heart ; 

and  obtains  his  superiority  by 

The  power,  the  nerre,  the  magic  of  the  mind. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  description  of  the 
mastery  of  this  man  over  his  weak  followers,  through  '  the 
influence  of  great  courage,  of  uncommon  decision,  of  un- 
relenting firmness;  the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye 
that  I  ever  beheld  before,  of  a  countenance  and  figure 
formed  for  activity,  enterprise,  and  command,'  we  must  be 
content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  Brandreth's  acts, 
that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  violence  by 
great  poverty,  by  imaginary  oppression,  ahd,  what  is  more, 
by  the  grossest  delusions  as  to  his  ovni  power  and  the 
strength  of  his  cause.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  the 
less  dangerous  from  his  real  character  and  the  real  cir- 
cumstances around  him;  but,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Denman 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  spite  of  his  influence  and 
command,  'he  was  most  clearly  himself  an  instrument 
wielded  by  other  hands.'  On  Saturday  night,  the  7th  of 
June,  Oliver  goes  to  a  meeting  at  Nottingham,  vnth  in- 
structions from  Sir  John  Byng,  *  not  to  conceal  anything  as 
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to  tho  Yorkuhire  meeting  by  which  these  people  ootdd  be 
deceived.'  On  Sunday  morning  the  Nottingham  captain  is 
heard  saying :  '  All  the  country  is  to  rise,  all  at  one  time.* 
On  Monday  night  he  passes  the  door  of  a  labouring-man  at 
South  Wingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Pentridge,  in  his 
way  to  an  old  barn  up  in  the  field ;  and  he  urges  the  man 
to  come  with  him,  saying,  that  'the  oouptries,  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock ; 
and  that  *  the  northern  clouds,  men  from  the  north,  would 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.*  This  Is  somewhat 
diflferent  from  the  information  that  Oliver  was  authorised 
to  give  to  the  Nottingham  meeting,  that  the  Yorkshire 
delegates — the  northern  clouds — ^were  scattered  on  the 
previous  Friday.  It  is  diflBcult  not  to  regard  the  laliguage 
of  Brandreth  as  pure  insanity,  especially  when  we  cotitrast 
it  with  the  sober  sense  of  some  around  hin.  *  There  Was 
an  old  woman  standing  by,'  says  the  South  Wingfield  man, 
'  and  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said :  "  My  lad, 
we  have  got  a  magistrate  here  j " '  and  the  labourer  him- 
self'thought  he  must  be  drunk  or  mad,  to  think  of  .such 
things.*  But  on  the  madman  went.  In  the  old  bam  at 
South  Wingfield  he  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had  pikes 
and  guns,  and  they  went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary 
houses,  and  demanding  guns,  and  dragging  unwilling  men 
out  of  their  beds  and  hiding-places,  and  compelling  them 
to  march  with  them.  At  the  farmhouse  of  a  widow,  who 
behaved  with  unflinching  courage,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a 
window  and  killed  ote  of  her  servants,  upon  arms  being 
refused  to  him.  His  followers  said  he  should  not  have 
shot  that  poor  innocent  man ;  and  he  replied  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  it.  Onwards  they  marched — ^the  volunteers 
and  the  conscripts  i  and  the  captain  when  they  halted  at 
some  lone  dwellings,  and  met  with  any  one  who  refused  to 
march,  had  his  ready  exhortation,  that '  a  great  cloud  out 
of  the  north  would  sweep  all  before  them ; '  with  the  more 
particular  information,  that  '  it  would  not  be  neoedsary  to 
go  further  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  taken 
by  the  time  they  got  there/  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
unhappy  man  was  dreaming  of  the  '  75,000  men  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western?' 
Some  of  the  pressed  men  ran  away  in  the  darkness;  one 
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refused  to  maroh  in  i*iitik,  n&d  upon  Brandf^th  swearing 
he  -would  shoot  him  in  a  moment,  the  bold  fellow  stepped 
up  to  him  with  his  knife ;  and  the  captain  turned  off  from 
him.  During  all  this  march  the  rain  was  inoesBant*  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  Butterley  ironworks,  their  nnm- 
berfi  amounted  to  about  a  hundred.*  Brandreth  was  boldly 
met  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  manager  of  the  works,  and,  when 
he  demanded  men,  was  told :  '  You  shall  not  have  one  of 
them ;  you  are  too  many  already,  unless  you  were  going 
for  a  better  purpose ;  disperse  I  depend  upon  it,  the  laws 
will  be  too  strong  for  you;  you  are  going  with  halters 
about  your  necks.'  Three  men  took  shelter  in  the  office 
of  the  works.  One  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  who  was  afterwards 
convicted  and  executed,  was  exhorted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  not 
to  go  on ;  but  he  answered,  much  agitated :  '  I  am  as  bad 
as  I  can  be;  I  cannot  go  back.'  Afder  a  short  pause, 
Brandreth  gave  the  command:  'March.'  Soon  after,  this 
main  body  was  followed  by  about  fifty  other  men.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Kolleston,  a  magis- 
trate, went  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  towards  East^ 
wood,  about  six  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  meeting  there 
a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  he  returned 
to  Nottingham,  and  procured  some  troops  from  the  bar- 
racks, eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  a  captain  and  a 
subaltern.  Upon  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  coming, 
the  insurgents  fled*  The  captain  in  command  of  the 
hussars,  deposed  that  the  military  were  kept  on  the  alert 
during  the  night.  He  was  ordered  out  with  a  party,  on 
the  road  towards  Derbyshire,  about  six  in  the  morning, 
and  approached  about  sixty  men  near  Eastwood,  who  fled 
across  the  fields.  A  man  in  the  road  tried  to  form  them, 
but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  A  number  of  prisoners 
Were  taken,  and  about  forty  guns  and  other  arms  were 
collected  together. 

Thus  ended  'the  Derbyshire  insurrection.'  For  these 
offences,  three  men  were  executed ;  eleven  were  transported 

•  This  is  the  distinct  fetidence  of  the  liiaiiager  of  the  trorks.  The 
Deftn  of  Nonrlch  says  that,  When  tbey  artived  at  the  Butterley  iron- 
works, their  nitmben  amounted  to  500.  Biograph y»  as  well  •$  nistory, 
Bhoold  have  regard  to  aoouraoy. 
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for  life ;  four  were  transported  for  fourteen  years ;  and  five 
were  imprisoned  for  various  terms. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  connected  with  these 
transactions  whidi  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  overlooked — 
the  evidence  of  Samuel  Bamford,  a  poor  weaver,  but  a  man 
of  considerable  talent  and  nnqnestionable  honesty — a  man 
who  has  now  a  keen  sense  of  his  early  mistakes,  and  a  con- 
viction that '  no  redemption  for  the  masses  can  exist,  save 
one  that  should  arise  from  their  own  virtue  and  know- 
ledge/ Bamford  was  arrested  on  a  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  and  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  king's 
messengers  on  the  30th  of  March,  who  conveyed  him  from 
Manchester  to  London.  He  was  five  times  examined  before 
the  Privy  Council;  and  he  describes  these  examinations 
as  being  conducted  by  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  greatest 
patience  and  kindness.  He  was  finally  discharged  on  the 
30th  of  April.  Soon  after  Bamford's  return  to  Middleton, 
he  found  that  private  meetings  had  been  held  in  his  absence, 
and  suspicious  intrigues  earned  on ;  that  Joseph  Mitchell, 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  a  stranger,  were  the  chief  movers 
in  these  proceedings.  One  day,  there  came  to  him  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  his  co-delegate  to  London  from  Derby, 
and  a  tall  decent-looking  young  man,  much  like  a  town's 
weaver.  The  old  man  said  a  delegate  meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  Yorkshire,  which  would  cause  a  finishing  blow  to 
be  levelled  at  the  borough-mongers ;  and  that  a  man  frx>m 
Middleton,  whose  name  he  gave,  and  who  had  attended 
several  previous  meetings,  was  particularly  wanted  on  the 

Cent  occasion — concluding  by  asking  Bamford  to  direct 
to  that  man.  Bamford  suspected  mischief^  and  pre- 
tended not  to  know  such  a  man.  He  was  suspicious  of  the 
designs  of  the  stranger,  who  had  been  about  Middleton, 
and  had  even  inquired  for  him  after  his  discharge.  Bam- 
ford advised  the  old  man  to  pause ;  but  he  '  huffed  at  the 
advice.'  The  old  man  was  Thomas  Bacon,  one  of  those 
who  were  arraigned  at  Derby,  and  transported  for  life; 
the  young  man  was  William  Turner,  who  was  executed 
with  Brandreth  and  Ludlam.  Bamford  thus  conoludes 
this  narrative :  '  The  stranger  whom  Joseph  Mitchell  had 
so  assiduously  introduced  amongst  the  discontented  classes 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  first  inveigled 
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them  into  treasonable  assooiations,  then  to  armed  insarreo- 
tions,  and  then  betrayed  them.  That  Btianger,  that  be* 
trayer,  reader,  was  Oliver,  the  spy.' 

The  acquittal  of  Watson,  for  high  treason,  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  June.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  influenoe  on 
the  measures  of  govenmient.  The  second  snraension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  by  large  majontieB  in  both 
Houses ;  and  the  prince-regent,  in  his  speech  closing  this 
session  on  the  12th  *of  July,  averred  ^t  *a  fiivourable 
change  was  happily  taking  place  in  the  internal  situation 
of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
salutary  measures  which  parliament  had  adopted  for  pro- 
curing the  public  tranquillity.'  The  private  records  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  life  show  that  he  had  no  great  confidence 
in  *  the  fetvourable  change.'  At  the  end  of  July,  Lord 
Sidmouth  established  his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to 
remain  there  a  short  time  himself  *and  then  hacky  as  he 
said,  *to  sedition  and  treason  again;*  his  under-secretary 
being  left  in  charge  during  the  interim.  Before  his  lord- 
ship's departure,  however,  as  he  informed  his  brother  on 
the  20th,  he  '  revised  all  the  cases  of  persons  committed 
and  detained  under  the  Suspension  Act ;  and  the  result,  he 
trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some  upon  their  own 
recognizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  those  who  could 
not  be  released.'  How  stands  the  balance,  then,  of  *  sedition 
and  treason,'  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  *  the  ssdutary 
measures  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,'  on  the 
part  of  the  government?  Watson  was  acquitted  of  high 
treason,  alleged  against  him  for  his  absurd  and  guilty  par- 
ticipation in  the  Spa-fields  riots  which  formed  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  of  the  first  imports  of  the  secret  committee. 
Three  others  of  the  Spa-fields  conspirators  in^cted  with 
him  were  discharged ;  the  younger  Watson  had  eluded  all 
pursuit.  The  persons  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
Glasgow  jail  on  the  charge  of  treason,  seventeen  in  number, 
were  set  at  liberty  in  Ju^9  receiving  seven  shillings  each 
to  carry  them  home.  The  Yorkshire  insurrection  thus 
terminated.  '  The  trials  of  the  state  prisoners,  as  they  have 
been  called,  closed  at  York  this  day  August  22nd ;  and  of 
the  twenty-four  persons  against  whom  the  government 
solicitor  was  instructed  to  institute  proseoutionsi  ten  have 
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been  pronounGed  not  guilty ;  against  eleven  others  no  bills 
were  found ;  and  one  has  been  liberated  on  bail ;  leaving 
only  two  of  the  whole  number  in  oonfinement,  and  these 
two  have  been  detained  without  trial  by  a  secretary  of 
state's  warrant  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Aet.'  The  Manohester  Blanketeers  were  all  discharged,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  letter  on  the  21st  of  March, 
that  the  French  Eevolution  was  to  be  acted  over  again  in 
England :  ^  1  am  sure  my  lord,  the  intended  march  of  the 
delegates  from  Manchester  to  London  must  too  forcibly 
have  reminded  your  lordship  of  the  majrch  of  the  Marseil^ 
lois  to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Hevolu* 
tion,  not  to  have  convinced  your  lorddhip  that  the  copy 
miusit  have  been  at  least  recommended  by  some  person 
deeply  concerned  in  the  original'  These  were  the  excite* 
ments  of  the  faars  of  the  great  and  the  rich,  that  kept  the 
secretary  of  state  in  a  fever  about  plots,  and  *  sedition  and 
treason.'  He  was  a  courageous  man,  and  what  is  oalled  a 
consistent  man.  He  was  complimented  on  every  side  about 
his  '  public  exertions.'  Whatever  of  peaceful  and  happy 
prospects  remained  in  the  country  were  to  be  attributed  to 
his  ^firmness  and  prompt  exertions  in  keeping  down  the 
democrats.'  Sedition  and  treason  had  become  associated 
in  his  own  mind  with  his  own  importance.  He  was 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duty ;  and  he  saw  only  one  path 
before  him--^the  detection  and  punishment  of  democratic 
movements.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  plots.  On  the 
7th  of  October  ther«  were  ^extraordinary  oiroumstanoes" 
which  would  prevent  him  making  another  excursion  that 
year.  This  was  a  plot  to  attack  the  Tower  on  the  11th  of 
October.  The  plan,  as  we  learn  by  a  private  letter  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  13th,  was  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Despard,  and  a  number  of  persons  met  accordingly  on 
Tower-hill,  but  retired  and  dispersed.  No  other  record 
exists  of  this  plot  that  we  can  discover.  With  the  Derby  ; 
insurrections,  therefore,  must  the  historian  be  content,  li 
he  desire  to  bring  forward  a  permanent  example  of  the 
triumphs  of  government  over  the  rebellious  designs  that 
frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  And  yet  it  would 
appear  that  the  course  of  these  trials  was  not  entirely 
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8atifi£EU)toTy  to  all  in  authority,  as  they  certainly  were  not 
to  the  nation  in  general.  Lord  Colchester  writes  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  on  the  26th  of  October :  '  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  great  satisfaction  at  the  issue  of  the  Derby 
trials,  as  most  important  to  the  country,  in  dispelling  the 
mischieYOUs  delusion  that  high  treason  was  an  offence  for 
which  low  persons  were  not  punishable.'  We  have  great 
doubts  whether  such  a  mischievous  delusion  ever  existed. 
We  know  that  when  the  Oato-street  conspirators  were 
brought  to  their  just  punishment,  there  was  one  universal 
feeling  of  satisfaction  throughout  the  land,  without  re* 
gard  to  their  being  low  persons.  But  we  aliso  know  that 
the  executions  at  Derby — with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Brandreth,  who  had  dyed  his  hands  in  blood — leffc  a  per- 
manent conviction  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  low  persons, 
but  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  informed  and  l^e  most 
influential  in  the  midland  districts,  that  these  unhappy 
men  w^ere  state  victims.  There  was  a  profound  belief 
that  the  ignorant  violence  of  these  deluded  creatures  was 
mminal,  but  that  it  was  not  high  treason.  Lord  Colchester 
intimates  that  some  in  high  places  held  the  same  belief: 
*Also,  I  do  most  exceedingly  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  my 
firiend,  the  secretary  of  state,  that  his  judgment  has  been 
finally  vindicated  against  all  those  hesitating  and  timid 
counsels  which  would  have  inclined  to  discountenance 
these  proceedings,  burying  the  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment in  irredeemable  disgrace.'  A  discriminating  lenity 
in  this  solitary  case  of  condemnation  by  a  jury,  might,  as 
it  appears  to  us  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  have  redeemed 
some  little  of  the  disgrace  which  must  for  ever  attach  to  the 
alarm  system  of  1817. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
Proseoutions  for  Libel— Hone's  Trials. 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Bill,  Lord  Sidmouth  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  '  Some  noble  lords  had  complained  that  prosecutions 
had  not  been  instituted  against  the  authors,  printers,  or 
publishers  of  infamous  libels;  but  it  was  but  justice  to 
government  to  state,  that  they  had  not  neglected  their 
duty  with  regard  to  these  publications.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  who  felt  that  these  publica- 
tions were  drawn  up  with  so  much  dexterity — the  authors 
had  so  profited  by  former  lessons  of  experience — that 
greater  difficulties  to  conviction  presented  themselves  than 
at  any  former  time.'  Within  a  month  from  this  declara- 
tion Lord  Sidmouth  intrusted  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulous  hands  than  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  secretary  of 
state  addressed  his  funous  circular-letter  to  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which,  urging  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
pamphlets,  he  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  opinion  of 
the  law-officers,  that  '  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him,  upon 
oath,  with  the  publication  of  libels  of  the  nature  in 
question,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the 
charge.'  He  called,  therefore,  upon  the  lords-lieutenant 
to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensuing  quarter- 
sessions,  so  that  all  magistrates  might  act  thereupon. 
Such  a  proceeding  as  this  was  perhaps  the  most  daring 
invasion  of  public  liberty  that  had  been  attempted  since 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from  Lord  Grey, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches 
which  that  statesman  ever  delivered.  One  passage  may 
be  fitly  quoted :   '  Li  all  the  varieties  of  writing  which 
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may  constitute  the  offence  of  libel,  what  is  more  di£Boalt 
to  be  decided  than  the  question  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  ? 
What  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  undue  motives  in 
its  decision  ?  It  has  been  formerly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession  of  the  law, -nay,  by 
almost  all  of  uiem,  to  be  so  nice  and  difficult  a  question, 
that  it  could  not  be  safely  left  even  to  a  special  jury;  that 
they  "were  only  to  find  ^e  fact  of  publication ;  and  that 
the  criminality  of  the  writing  as  a  question  of  law,  was 
exclusively  for  the  decision  of  the  court.  This,  my  lords, 
was  long  contended  for,  and  long  acted  upon  as  law ;  till, 
happily  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  press  is  the  great  palladium,  by 
the  perseverance  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord 
ErsUne),  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  man  whom,  in  public 
life,  I  most  loved  and  admired  (Mr.  Fox),  that  principle 
was  at  length  exploded ;  and  by  the  Libel  Bill  it  was  at 
last  established,  that  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  both  the 
law  and  the  fact  were  within  the  province  of  the  jury,  and 
to  be  determined  by  them.  But,  my  lords,  what  avails 
this  just  and  beneficent  statute — ^what  security  is  there 
either  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
subject — if,  whilst  you  have  imposed  this  salutary  restraint 
upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libel,  you  give  to  them,  and 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  before  trial,  a  right  to  decide  that 
difficult  question ;  and  to  commit  to  prison — in  many  in« 
stances,  perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  the 
court  upon  conviction  would  adjudge — upon  a  charge 
which,  after  all,  may  turn  out  to  have  had  no  foundation, 
but  in  the  false  interpretation  of  words  perfectly  innocent, 
by  the  justice  before  whom  the  charge  was  brought  ?  .  .  .  . 
If  such  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  this  be  the 
law,  where,  I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  securities  of  our 
independence  and  freedom?'  The  House  of  Lords  was 
indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  these  boasted  securities. 
Writing,  four  months  after  this  debate,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Lord  Sidmouth  says, '  The  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  treason  and  blasphemy,  by  apprising  the 
magistrates  that  they  had  the  power  of  apprehending  and 
holding  to  bail  the  publishers  or  vendors  of  either,  was  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  me  in  the  course  of  the  last 
VOL.  L  u 
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Beosion.  Suoh  a  oliai*ge  it  shall  he  my  oonstant  endeavour 
io  deserve ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  •assure  jour 
lordship  that  the  activity  oi  the  itinerant  dealers  in  these 
articles  is  materially  controlled,  and  their  number  greatly 
diminished/  We  apprehend  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  in  most  minds,  at  the  present  day,  that 
th^  proceeding  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  most  unoonstita- 
tional;  and  that  he  speaks  and  writes  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  with  all  the  »self-approval  of  the  worst  political 
bigot  of  the  worst  periods  of  tyranny*  Truly  Aid  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly  j9ay$  in  the  discuission  of  the  same  question : 
'  By  the  constitution  of  this  country  there  are  only  two 
modes  in  which  the  law,  in  matters  of  doubt,  can  be 
declared :  "yue  is,  by  the  whole  legislature,  by  a  declaratory 
statute ;  the  other,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges  upon 
points  which  have  eome  judicially  before  them*  It  has 
been  at  all  times  thought  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
prevent  the  law  from  being  in  any  other  way  declared, 
and  particularly  to  guard  against  the  crown  presuming  to 
declare  it.  ...  •  The  circular,  resting  on  tiie  opinion  of 
the  law-officers,  had  declared  the  laws  of  the  land  on  a 
point  that  was  before  doubtful ;  and  the  secretary  of  statei 
assisted  by  suoh  advice  ad  he  could  command,  had  thus 
assumed  the  functions  of  legislation.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerous 
position  than  that  in  which  every  political  writer  was 
placed  during  the  year  1817.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
subject,  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act»  Secondly,  he  was  open  to  an  ex-offieio  in- 
formation, under  ivhich  he  would  bei  compelled  to  find 
bail,  or  be  imprisoned.  I'his  power  was  extended  so  as  to 
compel  bailj  by  an  act  of  1808 ;  but  firom  1808  to  1811, 
during  which  three  years  forty  such  informations  were 
laid)  only  one  person  was  held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous 
ex-affido  informatious  were  flledi  and  the  alinost  invariable 
practice  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender  to  bail,  or  in 
default  to  commit  to  prison.  Under  thifi  act  Mr.  Hone 
and  others  were  committed  to  prison  during  this  year. 
To  complete  this  triple  cord  with  which  the  ministers 
believed  they  could  bind  down  the  '  man-mouHtaili'  of  the 
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press,  came  fbrth  Lord  Sidmontli's  oirctdar.  The  entird 
cx)urse  of  these  prodsedings  Was  a  signal  failure*  There 
was  only  one  solitary  instance  of  success — ^William  Oobbett 
ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  March  he  fled  to  America, 
suspending  the  publication  of  his  Begister  for  four  months. 
In  Ids  flarewell  paper  he  thus  explains  his  motive  for  this 
new  Hegira :  *  Lord  Sidmouth  was  "  sorry  to  say '  that  I 
had  not  written  anything  that  the  law-offio&rs  could  prose^ 
cute  with  any  chance  of  success.  I  do  not  remove  for  the 
pxirpose  of  writing  libels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  write  what  is  not  libellous*  I  do  not  retire  from  the 
combat  with  the  attorney-general,  but  from  a  oombat  with 
a  dungeon,  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  ^aper.  A  eombat 
with  the  attorney-general  is  quite  unequal  enough.  That, 
however,  I  womd  have  encountered*  I  know  too  well 
what  a'  trial  by  specicd  jury  is.  Yet  that,  or  any  sort  of 
trial,  I  woidd  have  stayed  to  face.  So  that  I  could  be  sure 
of  a  trial  of  whatever  sortj  I  would  have  run  the  risk. 
But,  against  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment  without 
even  a  hearings  for  time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the 
kingdom^  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
"without  any  communication  with  any  soul  but  the  keepers 
— against  such  a  powei*  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
madness  to  attempt  to  strive.*  It  may  be  easy  to  call  this 
apprehension  cowardice ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Cobbett  was  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  political  writers 
of  that  time,  by  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  name  of 
parliamentary  reform.  They  were  especially  in  fear  of 
those  of  whose  'dexterity'  Lord  Sidmouth  complained. 
CJobbett  went  unscathed.  The  terrors  of  the  law  were 
reserved  for  more  incautious  and  feebler  delinquents. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Earl  Grey  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  a  Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for 
publishing  some  blasphemous  parody;  but  he  had  read 
one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  and  published 
Bome  years  ago  by  other  |)eople,  without  any  notice  having 
"been  officially  taken  of  it*  The  parody  to  which  Eari 
Grey  alluded,  and  a  portion  of  which  he  recited,  was 
Canning's  famous  parody,  '  Praise  Lepaux ' — an  imitation 
of  the  Benedioite^  and  of  passages  in  Job — ^which  was 
publifi^ed  in  the  AntuJenxbin;  and  ho  asked  Whether  the 

Ma 
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authors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in  any  other  plaoe, 
would  sJso  be  found  out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  This  hint  to  the  obscure  publisher  against  whom 
these  ex-ojfido  informations  had  been  filed  for  blasphemous 
and  seditious  parodies,  was  effectually  worked  out  by  him 
in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling 
where  he  had  surrounded  himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  a  collection  of  odd  and  curious  books, 
from  which  he  had  gathered  an  abundance  of  knowledge 
that  was  destined  to  perplex  the  technical  acquirements  of 
the  attorney-general,  to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of 
his  precedents  was  wholly  useless,  and  to  change  the 
determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land,  to  convict 
at  any  rate,  into  the  prostration  of  helpless  despair. 
Altogether  the  three  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  in  our  constitutional  history.  They 
produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  the  temper  of  the 
country  than  any  public  proceedings  of  that  time.  They 
taught  the  government  a  lesson  which  has  never  been 
forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause, 
we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of  libel 
itself,  and  tiie  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day — an  im- 
provement which  leaves  what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to 
be  corrected  by  the  remedial  power  of  the  press  itself; 
and  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over  the  newly  acquired 
ability  of  the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligious 
works,  depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ability 
as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are  incident  even 
to  the  best  gift  of  heaven — that  of  knowledge.  Wisely 
did  our  Milton  say :  '  They  are  not  skilf  al  considerers  of 
human  things,  who  imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing 
the  matter  of  sin.'  The  course  that  the  '  not  skilful  con- 
siderers of  human  things'  took  in  1817,  was  a  course  that 
they  might  have  avoided  had  they  listened  to  a  great 
political  teacher  of  two  centuries  before  them:  'The 
punishing  of  wits  enhances  their  authority;  and  a  for- 
bidden writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark  of  truth 
that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out.' 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  there  is  a  con- 
siderable crowd  round  the  avenues  of  Guildhall.  An 
obscure  bookseller,  a  man  of  no  substance  or  respectability 
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in  worldly  eyes,  is  to  be  tried  for  libel.  He  Tends  his 
wares  in  a  little  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are, 
strangely  mingled,  twopenny  political  pamphlets,  and  old 
harmless  folios  that  the  poor  publisher  keeps  for  his 
especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  back-parlour.  The 
door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  court  scarcely  know  what 
is  going  to  happen ;  for  the  table  within  the  bar  has  not 
the  usual  covering  of  crimson  bags,  but  ever  and  anon  a 
ciiugy  boy  arrives  with  an  armful  of  books  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  and  the  whole  table  is  strewed  with  dusty  and 
tattered  volumes  that  the  ushers  are  quite  sure  have  no 
law  within  their  mouldy  covers.  A  middle-aged  man — a 
bland  and  smiling  man — with  a  half-sad,  half-merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye — a  seedy  man,  to  use  an  expressive 
word,  whose  black  coat  is  wondrous  brown  and  threadbare 
— takes  his  place  at  the  table,  and  begins  to  turn  over  the 
books  which  were  his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the 
attorney-general,  takes  his  seat,  and  looks  compassionately, 
as  was  his  nature  to  do,  at  the  pale  man  in  threadbare 
black.  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  arrives  in  due  time ;  a  special 
jury  is  sworn;  the  pleadings  are  opened;  and  the 
attomey-generid  states  the  case  against  William  Hone, 
fbr  printing  and  publishing  an  impious  and  profetne  libel 
upon  the  Catecmsm,  the  Lord's  Rrayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  thereby  bringing  into  contempt  the 
Christian  religion.  *  It  may  be  said,'  argued  the  attorney- 
general,  '  that  the  defendant's  object  was  not  to  produce 
this  effect.  I  believe  that  he  meant  it,  in  one  sense,  as  a 
political  squib ;  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the  less.'  As 
the  attorney-general  proceeded  to  read  passages  from  the 
parody  upon  the  Catechism,  the  crowd  in  court  laughed : 
the  bench  was  indignant ;  and  the  attorney-general  said, 
the  laugh  was  the  fuillest  proof  of  the  banefal  effect  of  ^e 
defendant's  publication.  And  so  the  trial  went  on  in  the 
smoothest  way,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
closed.  Then  the  pale  man  in  black  rose,  and  with  a 
fdtering  voice  set  forth  the  difficulty  he  had  in  addressing 
the  court,  and  how  his  poverty  prevented  him  obtaining 
counsel.  And  now  he  began  to  warm  in  the  recital  of 
what  he  thought  his  wrongs;  his  commitments — his 
hurried  calls  to  plead — the  expense  of  copies  of  the  infer- 
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mations  against  him;  and  as  Mr.  Justioe  Abbot,  with 
perfect  gentlenessi,  but  with  his  cold  formality,  interrupted 
him,  the  timid  man,  who  all  thought  would  have  mumbled 
forth  a  hasty  defence,  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience,  as  if  he  were 
'some  well-graoed  actor'  who  was  there  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  popular  admiration.  ♦  They  were  not  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  established  church,  or  a 
dissenter ;  it  was  enough  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say  that  he  made  that 
profession  with  a  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  person  in  that  court. 
He  had  his  books  about  him,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
he  must  draw  his  defence.  They  had  been  the  solace 
of  his  life.  He  was  too  much  attached  to  his  books  to 
part  with  them.  A^  to  parodies,  they  were  as  old  at 
least  as  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  he  never  heard 
of  a  prosecution  for  a  parody,  either  religious  or  any 
other.  There  were  two  kmds  of  parodies:  one  in 
which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas 
relative  to  some  other  subject:  the  other,  where  it  waa 
meant  to  ridicule  the  thing  parodied.  This  latter  was 
not  the  case  here,  and  therefore  he  had  not  brought  re- 
ligion into  contempt.'  This  was  the  gist  of  William 
Hone's  defence.  To  show  fully  how  tms  argument  was 
worked  —  with  what  readiness,  what  coolness,  what 
courage — would  be  to  transcribe  the  trials  of  three  days ; 
on  the  first  of  which  the.  defendant  spoke  six  hours ;  on 
the  second,  seven  hours;  and  on  the  last  eight  hours. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  attorney-general  urged  that  to 
bring  forward  any  previous  parody  was  the  same  thing 
as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  should  produce 
ob^ene  volumes  in  his  defence.  It  was  in  vain  tiiat  Mr. 
Justioe  Abbot  repeated  his  wish  that  the  defendant  would 
not  read  such  things.  On  he  went,  till  interruption  was 
held  to  be  in  vain.  It  was  worse  than  vain ;  it  was  un- 
just. Tnily  did  Hone  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbot :  *  My 
lord,  your  lordship's  observation  is  in  the  very  spirit  of 
what  Pope  Leo  X.  said  to  Martin  Luther — "  For  God's  sake 
don't  say  a  word  about  the  indiQgences  and  the  monas- 
teries, and  rU  give  you  a  living;"  thus  precluding  him 
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from  mentioniDg  the  yen^  thing  in  dispute,  I  must  go 
on  with  the  parcdies,  or  I  eannot  go  on  with  my  defence.' 
Undauntedly  he  went  on,  from  the  cmrrent  literature  of 
the  time,  Buch  as  grave  lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  of 
recreation,  to  the  forgotten  yolnmes  of  old  theology  and 
polemical  controyersy,  that  the  said  grave  lawyers  of 
modem  days  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  useless  lumher. 
The  editor  of  Bktchwood'a  Mctgazine  was  a  parodist — ^he 
parodied  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel;  Martin  Luther  was  a 
parodist — ^be  parodied  the  first  psalm;  Bishop  Latimer 
was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Dr.  Boys,  Dean  of  Canterbury ; 
the  author  of  the  Bolliad  was  a  parodist ;  and  so  was  Mr. 
Oanning.  Passage  after  passage  did  Mr.  Hone  read  from 
author  afber  author.  He  thought  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
Martin  Luther  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Psalms ;  that 
Dr.  Boys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed  that  he  had  such  an 
intention?  As  soon  as  he  found  that  his  parodies  had 
been  deemed  offensiye,  he  had  suppressed  them ;  and  that 
he  had  done  long  before  his  prosecution.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  attorney-general  replied  that  Martin  Luther  was 
a  libeller,  and  Dr.  Boys  was  a  libeller.  The  judge  charged 
the  jury  in  yain,  William  Hone  was  acquitted,  aftier  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation. 

But  Guildhall  'saw  another  sight.*  With  the  next 
morning's  fog,  the  fiery  lord  chief-justice  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  with  lowering  brow  took  his  place  in  that 
judgment-seat  which  he  deemed  had  been  too  mercifaLy 
filled  on  the  previous  day.  The  mild  firmness  of  the  poor 
publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense  of  the  absence  of 
harshness  in  the  conduct  of  his  first  trial,  had  won  for 
him  something  like  respect;  and  when  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Justice  Abbot  asked  him  to  forbear  reading  a  par- 
ticular parody,  and  the  defendant  said :  *  Your  lordship 
and  I  understand  each  other,  and  we  have  gone  on  so 
good-humouredly  hitherto,  that  I  >nll  not  break  in  upon 
our  harmony,'  it  became  dear  that  the  puisne  judge  was 
not  the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  second 
triaL  Again  Mr.  Hone  entered  the  court  with  his  load  of 
books,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December.    He  was  this 
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day  indicted  for  pnblislung  an  impions  and  pro&ne  libel, 
oaUed  The  Litany^  or  General  SuppUctUian.  Again  the 
attorney-general  afSrmed  that  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  the  defendant,  the  publication  had  the  effect  of 
scoffing  at  the  public  service  of  the  church.  Again  the 
defendant  essayed  to  read  from  his  books,  which  course  he 
contended  was  essentially  necessary  for  his  defence.  Then 
began  a  contest  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill, 
upon  ex-officio  informations,  upon  his  right  to  copies  of  the 
indictment  without  extravagant  charges,  the  defendant 
battled  his  judge — iinperfect  in  his  law,  no  doubt,  but 
with  a  firmness  and  moderation  that  rode  over  every 
attempt  to  put  him  down.  Parody  after  parody  was 
again  produced,  and  especially  those  parodies  of  the 
litany  which  the  Cavaliers  employed  so  frequently  as 
vehicles  of  satire  upon  the  Boundheads  and  Puritans. 
The  lord  chief-justice  at  length  gathered  up  his  exhausted 
strength  for  his  charge ;  and  concluded  in  a  strain  that 
left  but  little  hope  for  the  defendant :  '  He  would  deliver 
the  jury  his  solemn  opinion, 'tQjs  he  was  required  by  act  of 
parHament  to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  tnat  act, 
and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  Ood, 
he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane 
libeL  Believing  and  hoping  that  they,  the  jury,  were 
Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt  but  that  they  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion.'  The  jury,  in  an  hour  and  a  half^ 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  prosecutions 
would  have  here  ended.  But  the  chance  of  a  conviction 
from  a  third  jury,  upon  a  third  indictment,  was  to  be 
risked.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Lord  Ellenborough 
again  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  exhausted 
defendant  came  late  into  court,  pale  and  agitated.  The 
attorney-general  remarked  upon  his  appearance,  and 
offered  to  postpone  the  proceedings.  The  courageous  man 
made  his  election  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was 
for  publishing  a  parody  on  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasins, 
called  2^  Sinecmiat'a  Creed.  After  the  attorney-general 
had  finished  his  address,  Mr.  Hone  asked  for  five  minutes' 
delay,  to  arrange  the  few  thoughts  he  had  been  commit- 
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ting  to  paper.  The  judge  refosed  the  small  concessioii ; 
but  said  that  he  would  postpone  the  proceedings  to 
another  day,  if  the  defendant  would  request  the  court  so 
to  do.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  thoroughly  dramatic. 
*No !  I  make  no  such  request.  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to 
Bee  your  lordship  here  to-day,  beisause  I  feel  I  sustained 
an  injury  from  your  lordship  yesterday — an  injury  which 

I  did  not  expect  to  sustain If  his  lordship  should 

think  proper,  on  this  trial  to-day,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I 
hope  that  opinion  will  be  coolly  and  dispassionately  ex- 
pressed by  his  lordship My   lord,  I  think  it 

necessary  to  make  a  stand  here.  I  cannot  say  what  your 
lordship  may  consider  to  be  necessary  interruption;  but 
your  lordship  interrupted  me  a  great  many  times  yester- 
day, and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more,  and 
yet  yoxir  lordship  did  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times 

as  much Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  are  trying  me 

to-day.  His  lordship  is  no  judge  of  me.  You  are  my 
judges,  and  you  only  are  my  judges.    His  lordship  sits 

there  to  receive  your  verdict I  will  not  say  what 

his  lordship  did  yesterday ;  but  I  trust  his  lordship  to-day 
will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and  dispassionately,  without 
using  either  expression  or  gesture  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  jury  to  think  as  he 
did.  I  hope  the  jury  will  not  be  beseeched  into  a  verdict 
of  guilty.'  The  triumph  of  the  weak  over  the  powerful 
was  complete.  '  The  frame  of  adamant  and  soul  of  fire,*  as 
the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  terms  the  chief-justice, 
quailed  before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  man  who  was 
roused  into  energies  which  would  seem  only  to  belong  to 
the  master-spirits  that  have  swayed  the  world.  Yet  this  was 
a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  was  incapable 
of  enterprise  and  persevering  exertion;  who  lived  in 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  his  antiquarianism ;  who  was  one 
that  even  his  old  political  opponents  came  to  regard  as  a 
gentle  and  innocuous  hunter  after  *all  such  reading  as 
was  never  read ;  who  in  a  few  years  gave  up  his  politics 
altogether,  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  old  poetry  and  his 
old  divinity,  passed  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this 
conflict  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  died  the  sub- 
editor of  a  religious  journal.    It  was  towards  the  close  of 
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this  remarkable  trial,  that  the  judge,  who  came  eager  to 
condemn,  sued  for  pity  to  his  intended  viotim.  The 
defendant  quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters 
of  the  authentioity  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  '  Even  his 
lordship'^  fcither,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  belieyed,  took 
a  similar  view  of  the  creed.*  And  then  the  judge  sqlen^ily 
said:  'Whatever  that  opinion  was,  he  has  gon^  many 
years  ago,  where  he  has  had  to  account  for  his  belief  and 

his  opinionis For  common  delicacy  forbear.* — '  Oh, 

my  lord,  I  shall  certainly  forbear.'  Grave  and  temperate 
was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day;  and  in  twenty 
minutes  tfeey  returned  a  verdipt  of  lifot  Guilty. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  day  after  this 
]a9t  trial,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  thus  to  ]jord  Sid* 
mouth  2  '  The  disgraceful  events  which  have  occurred  at 
Guildhall  within  the  last  three  or  four  di^ys  have  led  me, 
both  on  account  of  the  public  and  myself,  to  consider  very 
seriously  my  own  sufficiency,  particularly  in  point  of 
bodily  health  and  strength,  to  discharge  the  ofi^cial  duties 
of  my  station  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  present 
critical  moment,  \^  is  peculiarly  iiecess^y  they  should  bo 

discharged I  wish  to  carry  my  n^editated  purpose 

of  resignation  into  effect,  as  sogn  as  the  convenience  of 
govemmeut,  in  regard  to  the  due  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  my  successor,  may  allow.' 

We  have  said  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the 
libel  matters  of  1817  were  signal  failures.  A  few 
miserable  hawkers  were  held  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison, 
under  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular  j  some  ex-officio  informal 
tions  were  filed,  with  only  cue  conviction^-rthat  of  a 
printer  in  the  country,  who  republished  one  of  Hone's 
parodies,  and  was  tried  before  Hone  himself.  As  to  the 
three  acquittals  we  have  described,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  three  juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London 
merchants,  would  have  apsuredly  convicted  the  defendant, 
had  they  not  felt  that  the  refi  sting  of  the  alle^ged 
profaneness  was  the  severity  of  the  political  si^tire, 
Although  the  indictment  stated  that  these  parodies  were 
seditious  as  well  as  profane,  the  sedition  was  studiously 
kept  in  the  background.  Had  they  not  been  really  prose- 
cuted for  their  political  doctrines,  their  unquestionable 
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indecency  and  impropriety  must  have  carried  a  verdict 
against  them  on  zke  first  trial.  The  second  and  third 
trials  looked  like  persecution ;  and  public  opinion  threw  its 
shield  over  the  offender. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  existed  in  high  quarters  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  Hone.  The  personal  friend  of  George  Canning,  writing 
to  a  most  pious  and  learned  dignitary  of  the  church, 
responds  to  the  sentiments  of  that  dignitary  that  this 
transaction  was  uncalled  for  and  oppressive.  '  I  am  parti- 
cularly gratified  with  what  you  say  about  the  business  of 
Hone.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
your  superiority  to  those  prejudices  with  which  place  and 
profession  might  have  inspired  a  man  of  less  sound  under- 
standing, and  a  less  independent  character.  I  have  been 
inclined  all  along  to  thiiik,  and  what  you  say  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  prosecution  was  discreditable  to 
the  government  and  its  law  advisers.  Not  that  I  believe 
they  were  actuated  by  tyrannical  principles.  It  was  a 
mere  blunder ;  but  the  success  of  it  would  have  afforded  a 
very  mischievous  precedent  for  bad  times.  Oertainly  this 
man  meant  no  good  either  to  church  or  state ;  and  that  is 
reason  enough  for  the  whole  race  of  methodistical  Tories 
— who  are  guided  entirely  by  their  own  feelings  as  to  the 
particular  case,  without  any  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of^ 
the  general  principles  of  justice — to  be  sadly  grieved  that 
his  ears  were  not  cropped,  as  they  would  have  been  by  the 
Star-Chamber.  That  fieimous  tribunal  no  doubt  had  its 
merits.  It  punished  many  scoundrels  that  could  not  have 
been  got  at  by  a  regular  course  of  law,  and  was  therefore 
an  object  of  admiration  so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  of  regret 
when  it  fell,  to  precisely  the  same  sort  of  persons  that  now 
mourn  over  the  acquittal  of  Hone.' 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte— Smeouies—Boman  Catholic  Claims— 
Parlifionentary  Reform. 

Th£  death  of  the  presumptiYe  heiress  of  the  British  crown 
after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  was  the  great  historical 
event  of  1817.  Never  was  a  whole  nation  plunged  in  such 
deep  and  universal  grie£  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
this  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  in- 
tense sorrow  of  domestic  misfortune.  Around  every  fire- 
side there  were  suppressed  tears  and  bitter  remembrances. 
The  most  solemn  disclaimer  was  uttered,  through  this 
universal  mourning,  of  the  foul  calumny  against  the 
people,  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  vital  change  in  their 
laws  and  institutions.  Whatever  might  be  their  com- 
plaints, they  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attach- 
ment to  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  undiminished  by 
factious  contests  or  real  grievances ;  and  that  they  looked 
with  exulting  hopes  to  the  days  when  a  patriot  queen 
shoiQd  diffiise  the  sunlight  of  just  government  through 
every  comer  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  land. 

The  aflFection  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cherished 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  ardent,  but  it  was  discrimi- 
nating. It  was  a  tribute  to  principles  and  to  conduct. 
It  was  something  much  better  than  that  unreflecting 
gallantry  which  would  have  called  'a  thousand  swords 
from  their  scabbards '  to  have  defended  personal  charms ; 
it  was  the  admiration  of  private  virtue  disciplining  itself 
for  public  service.  The  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  bom  to 
build  up  for  generations  the  succession  to  the  British 
crown,  by  calling  around  her  own  person  the  warmest 
devotion  of  a  zealous  but  a  reflecting  people.  A  female 
sovereign  can  best  make  duty  choice,  and  obedience  happi- 
ness. What  the  birth  of  this  princess  promised,  her 
education  ripened,  and  her  own  love  of  real  glory  per- 
fected.   Her  early  years  were  devoted  to  an  assiduous 
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preparation  for  her  maturer  honours.  Her  studies  were 
manly,  and  such  as  befitted  the  probable  successor  to  the 
glories  of  an  Elizabeth.  She  was  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  religion  and  of  philosophy.  While  she  was  habituated 
to  those  Christian  exercises,  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  his  family  furnished  so  ex- 
cellent an  example,  she  stored  up  lessons  for  future  practice 
in  her  probable  destiny,  by  a  ceaseless  contemplation  of  the 
characters  of  the  truly  great  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
She  knew  the  fountains  of  her  country's  glory,  she  rever- 
enced the  founders  of  its  well-balanced  constitution;  her 
heart  vowed  an  early  allegiance  to  her  nation's  liberty. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  while 
she  displayed  an  almost  unlimited  talent,  she  never  lost 
sight  of  their  legitimate  ends  and  uses.  Her  exercises  and 
her  amusements  were  equally  associated  with  her  prepara- 
tion for  domestic  and  public  duties.  The  people  exulted 
in  the  maturity  of  her  person  and  her  mind.  She  stood, 
as  was  hoped  amongst  her  future  subjects,  a  beautiful, 
an  accomplished,  a  noble-hearted  woman.  She  seemed 
equally  fitted  to  command  reverence  by  the  strength,  and 
\7in  affection  by  the  graces,  of  her  mind.  Her  state  was 
not  supported  by  ostentation;  her  greatness  was  not 
asserted  by  pride ;  her  dignity  did  not  estrange  her  from 
the  lowly  and  the  poor,  liaised  above  the  great  portion  of 
society,  she  deeply  felt  her  alliance  with  the  universal 
family  of  the  earth;  and  while  her  endeavour  was  to 
purify  herself  from  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
she  delighted  to  partake  their  sympathies,  to  assuage  their 
misfortunes,  to  merit,  by  her  benevolence,  the  homage 
which  was  paid  to  her  rank. 

A  princess  so  gifted  was  not  a  being  that  woidd  permit 
her  affections  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  political  calcu- 
lation. She  well  knew  that  domestic  happiness  is  the  best 
foundation  for  public  virtue.  She  felt  that  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  connubial  enjoyment,  the  heart  has  no  repining 
cares  to  interrupt  the  search  for  truth — ^no  restless  antici- 
pations or  regrets,  to  turn  the  thoughts  away  from  active 
duty  or  contemplative  preparation.  She  wisely  asserted 
her  own  right  to  choose  for  herself  in  the  most  important 
action  of  her  life.    The  nation  hailed  and  reverenced  her 
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motives.  The  prince  of  her  choioe  brotigiit  neither  extent 
of  territory,  nor  continental  influence ;  but  he  brought 
an  unsophisticated  mind — an  active,  firm,  inquiring.  And 
amiable  temper — a  meek  and  aflectionate  heart.  Their 
tastes  were  alike ;  their  happiness  was  alike.  In  dignified 
retirement  they  lived  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  in  that 
enviable  tranquillity  which  is  so  congenial  to  British 
feeling.  Their  amusements  were  elegant  and  simple ;  their 
exercises  of  duty  were  habitual  and  uniform.  In  the 
pursuit  of  heallji  and  of  knowledge,  their  days  passed 
away  in  that  serenity  which  devotion  and  benevolence 
stimulated  and  confirmed.  A  glorious  prospect  was  open 
to  them  of  passing  the  summer  of  life  in  the  discipline  of 
domestic  virtue,  and  the  autumn  in  a  far  more  extended 
exercise  of  the  same  principles.  These  hopes  perished 
in  an  hour  I 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  *  without  the  slightest  warning, 
without  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate  prepara- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at  midnight 
a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing-men  and 
singing-women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but  the  cry. 
Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh ' — the  nation  first  wept,  and 
then  grew  angry.  There  had  been  neglect,  at  any  rate. 
The  greatest  in  the  land  had  been  less  helped  in  her  need, 
it  was  aflGamed,  than  the  humblest  peasant-wife.  Lord 
Eldon  used  to  relate  that,  after  the  labour  was  over,  he 
*  went  into  the  room  where  the  surgeons  were  consulting 
what  bulletin  of  the  princess  they  should  send,  and  they 
had  actually  drawn  one  up,  stating  that  she  was  going  on 
as  favourably  as  possible,  when  Baillie  came  in,  and,  after 
reading  it,  he  refused  to  sign  it,  for  such  was  not  his 
opinion.  We  [the  cabinet  ministers]  returlied  to  our  homes 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  six  a 
messenger  arrived  to  let  us  know  the  princess  was  dead.' 
Sir  Bichard  Oroft,  against  whom  the  public  odium  vras 
chiefly  directed,  became  in  a  few  months  after  his  own 
self-destroyer. 

Amongst  the  fears  that  accompanied  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  was  the  apprehension  that  *  a  barren 
sceptre'  might  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
family  that  freed  these  realms  £rom  a  despotic  sway.    That 
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apprehension  was  diBsipaied  by  thei  subsequent  marriages 
of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  vanity  of 
human  fears,  that  the  people  who  Wept,  as  a  people  with- 
out hope,  for  the  bereavement  of  Charlotte  Augusta)  should 
have  realised,  through  her  premature  deaths  precisely  such 
a  female  reign^  of  just  and  mild  government,  of  domesttp 
virtues,,  of  generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights^  o^  bold 
and  liberal  encouragement  of  sound  improvement,  as  they 
had  associated  with  her  care^ — perhaps  more  than  they 
had  thought)  in  that  season  of  disquiet,  could  ever  be 
realised  in  a  few  coming  years. 

In  the  pleasing  record  of  those  years  which  were  years 
of  progress)  We  shall  not  have  to  enumerate  the  year  1817. 
It  has  left  not  the  slightest  trace  of  ptlblic  good»  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  ministers  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  finance  oonimittee>  In  three  months  the  -com- 
ttdttee  brought  forward  a  measure  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  sineotlres,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  supported,  because  it 
would  not  diminish  the  influence  of  "tiie  crown;  would 
produce  tio.large  reduction  of  eJcpense^  but  would  convince 
the  people  that  parliament  was  doing  everything  possible 
to  relieve  their  burdens^  It  appeared  that  savings  were 
to  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures  to  the  amount 
of  £51)000$  instead  of  which  the  committee  tecommended 
the  substitution  of  a  pension-list  to  the  amount  of  £42,000. 
This  bitter  mockery  of  the  publie  expectations  was  a  new 
source  of  discontent. 

The  Boman  Catholicclaims  werefdebated  at  great  length 
during  this  .session.  Of  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  'makes  this  brief  entry  in  his  diary :  *  Boman 
Catholic  question  decided.  I  would,  not  speak.  Canning 
poor — Peel  excellent — ^Lord  Castlereagh  very  good.'  The 
debate  occupies  a  hundred  columns  of  Hansard's  Beports. 
We  reserve  for  another  occasion  a  general  view  of  the 
conrsoi  of  this  great  question.  The  majority  against  the 
Boman  Catholics,  in  1817,  was  twenty-four. 

From  this  year  we  may  date  the  retrogression  of  the 
cause  of. "parliamentary  reform,  which  continued  to  go 
back,  or  stand  still,  as  long  as  the^middle  classes  were 
afraid  oFlts  agitation.    Writing  to  a  £riend  in  1817,  Mr. 
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Wilberforoe  says:  'I  continue  friendly  to  the  moderate, 
gradual,  and  almost  insensibly  operating  parliamentary 
reform,  which  was  last  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  at  present  a  prodigious  majority 
of  the  more  intelligent  people  of  this  country  are  adverse 
to  the  measure.  In  my  view,  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  discussion,  this  is  rather  a  recommendation  of 
it.  But  it  is  a  serious  and  very  strong  objection  to  its 
present  consideration,  that  the  efforts  of  certain  dema- 
gogues h^ve  had  too  much  success  in  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  in  several  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts,  most  falsely  persuading  them  that  the 
evils  under  which  we  at  present  labour  are  owing  to  the 
state  of  our  parliamentary  representation,  and  that  they 
would  be  cured  by  a  parliamentaiy  reform.'  The  rash 
movements  of  the  operative  classes  in  1816 — ^their  violent 
declamations,  their  tumultuous  meetings — ^proceeded  in 
most  cases  from  an  ignorant  but  honest  spirit.  They  had 
been  taught,  as  some  demagogues  still  continue  to  teach, 
that  all  &e  evils  of  civilisation  are  political  evils.  A  few 
scoundrels,  a  few  spies,  and  a  few  zealots  of  the  operative 
class,  placed  the  weapon  of  alarm  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  1817 ;  and,  what  was  more,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  those  miserable  conflicts  and  mutual  suspicions, 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  and  the  labourers,  which  are 
still  amongst  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  all  large 
mitigations  of  the  inequalities  of  society,  however  we 
may  all  be  improved  in  the  common  wish  for  Christian 
brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER  XII  * 

India — Pindarree  War — Mahratta  Wars. 

I'HE  period  at  which  we  are  arrived  was  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  achievements  in  India,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Marqnis  of  Hastings,  at  that  time  Earl  of  Moira. 
His  lordship  was  nominated  governor-general  on  the  18th 
of  November  1812,  and,  arriving  in  India,  Lord  Minto 
resigned  the  government  to  him  on  the  4th  of  October 
1813.  He  was  obliged  to  attend  almost  immediately  to 
matters  of  war,  for  the  Birmans,  or  Burmese,  continued  to 
trouble  one  of  the  frontiers  of  our  empire,  while  the 
Nepaulese  made  encroachments  on  another.  The  Birmans 
were  brought  to  reason  for  the  present ;  but  the  Nepaulese 
spumed  negotiation,  and  were  to  be  reduced  only  by  force. 
The  Goorkhas,  who  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  Nepaul, 
retained  that  passion  for  war  and  conquest  to  which  they 
owed  their  recently  established  dominion,  and  by  which 
they  hoped  to  extend  their  empire  in  Hindostan.  Their 
far-extended  frontier  pressed  everywhere  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Company,  or  the  territory  of  the  Company's 
allies  or  dependents ;  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  military  stations,  it  was  found  difficult  or  almost  im- 
possible to  check  the  border  forays  of  the  Nepaulese,  or 
the  quarrels  that  were  constantly  breaking  out.  In  the 
month  of  May  1814,  while  some  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  the  Nepaulese  treacherously  attacked  and  mur- 
dered all  the  police-officers  stationed  in  Bootwul.  The 
Earl  of  Moira  determined  to  send  armies  to  deal  with 
these  troublesome  neighbours,  and,  after  two  campaigns, 
they  were  eflFectually  subdued. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  Indian  armies  were  drawn  into 
the  field  by  new  enemies.     The  Pindarrees  were  not  a 

*  This  chapter  is  abridged  from  Mr.  MacFarlane*s  able  work,  Our 
Indian  Empire. 
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distinctive  race,  but  a  numerons  class  of  men  of  different 
races,  religions,  and  habits,  gradually  associating  and 
assimilated  by  a  common  pursuit.  Tbey  were  all  horse- 
men and  all  robbers.  Their  name  first  occurs  in  Indian 
history  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
obscure  freebooters,  they  rose  into  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  deemed  useful  auxiliaries  by  the  different  Mahratta 
powers,  whose  desultory  mode  of  warfare  was  suited  to 
their  own  habits.  From  their  preceding  or  accompanying 
Mahratta  aimies,  the  Findarrees  became  occasionally  con- 
founded with  the  Mahrattas,  though  they  were  always 
considered  by  the  latter  as  essentially  distinct,  and  so 
immeasurably  inferior  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with 
them,  or  even  to  be  seated  in  their  presence.  Occasionally 
the  Mahratta  rulers  purchased  tl^eir  aid  by  grants  of  land, 
or  by  a  tacit  admission  of  their  right  to  possess  tracts 
which  they  had  already  usurped.  But  the  more  usual 
price  paid  for  their  assistance  was  the  privilege  of  riunder^ 
mg,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  given  to  a  Mahratta 
army.  At  times  some  of  their  durras  acted  for  one  Mah- 
ratta chief,  and  some  on  the  opposite  side  for  another 
Mahratta  chief;  and  it  occasionally  happened  that  all  the 
durras  leagued  themselves  against  the  whole  Mahratta 
confederacy,  plundering  the  territoipies  of  the  Feighwa, 
Scindia,  the  Nagpoor  rajah,  <fec.,  indiscriminately.  As  the 
Pindarree  chiefs  acquired  reputation,  their  claims  to  the 
services  of  their  adherents  became  hereditary,  and  were 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Gangs  and  tribes  were 
cemented  in  federal  union,  and  common  motives  of  action 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest 
throughout  the  whol^  of  this  copamunity  of  robbers.  The 
very  looseness  of  the  composition  of  their  union  was 
favourable  to  its  increase,  as  it  admitted  all  castes  and  all 
faiths,  and  offered  a  ready  refuge  to  poverty,  indolence, 
and  crime — to  all  that  was  floating  and  unattached  in  the 
frequently  revolutionised  communities  of  Central  India, 
"What  their  numbers  were,  could  at  no  time  be  correctly 
estimated :  they  varied  with  circumstances,  being  thinned 
by  failure,  and  swelled  by  success.  'It  is  a&o  to  be 
observed,*  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *that  the  Findarreea 
were  fed  and  nourished  bv  the  very  miseries  they  created ; 
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for,  as  their  predatory  invas^o^s  extended,  properi^y  bepama 
insep^e,  and  those  who  were  ruined  by  theiy  4©Bredatioi^8^ 
were  afterwards  compelled  to  haye  recoi^r^Q  to  a  life  of. 
violence,  as  the  only  paeans  of  subsistence  left  them.  They 
joined  th^  stream  which  they  cpuld  not  -^thstand,  and 
endeavoured  to  redeem  their  own  losses  by  the  plunder  of 
others.'  The  strategy  of  these  overgrown  bodies  of  banditti 
will  shew  at  once  how  difficult  it  was  either  to  suppress 
thpm  pr  intercept  them.  *Whe^  they  set  out  on  an 
^pedition,  they  placed  themselves  imder  the  guidance  of 
que  or  more  chosen  leaders,  espied  lubburiabs,  who  were 
i^lecte^  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country  that 
it  was  meant  to  plunder.  The  Pindarrees  were  eucuw- 
bered  neither  witii  tents  iior  baggage;  each  horseuia^ 
carried  a  few  cakes  of  bread  for  his  own  subs^tenoe,  and 
some  feeds  of  grain  for  his  horse.  The  party,  wh^ch 
usually  consisted  of  two  or  thyee  thousand  good  toyse, 
with  a  proportion  of  mounted  followers,  advanced  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  t^imiug  neither  tp 
the  right  nor  left  till  they  arrived  at  their  plf^ce  of 
destination.  They  theu  divided  and  made  a  sw^ep  of  9,1] 
the  cattle  and  property  they  could  find,  committing  at  the 
same  time  the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  destroying  wh^t 
they  could  not  carry  a^ay.  They  trust^^  to  the  ^eprepy 
and  suddenness  of  the  irruption  for  avoiding  t^psp  whq 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  tl^e  countries  they  invade^  j  and 
before  a  forc^  could  b©  brought  againrt  tiifiu^,  the^y  wer^ 
on  their  returu.  Their  chief  strengtj^  lay  in  their  b^iug 
intai^gible.  If  puri^iied,  they  m^(Je  paarches  of  extra- 
ordinary length — sometimes  up^yards  of  sixty  miles — ^by 
ro^ds  almost  impracticable  ^^^  regular  troops,  If  over- 
taken, they  dispersed,  f^nd  reassembled  «^t  %jk  ftppointed 
rendezvous;  if  followed  to  the  country  from  which  thfgr 
issued,  tbey  broke  intp  small  parties.  Their  wealth,  their 
^KDoty,  and  their  families*  were  scattered  over  a  "V^^e 
yegion,  in  which  they  found  iprotection  amid  the  mpun-: 
tains  and  in  the  f^stuesses  belongiug  to  themselv^,  or  tq 
t^ose  with  whoDfi  they  Wer^  either  openly  or  pear^t^y 
connected;  but  nowhere  did  they  present  any  poiut  of 
attack ;  ai^d  the  defeat  of  a  party,  the  destn|ctiou  of  one 
KxS  ihfiir  cantonments,  or  the  tftmporary  occupation  qf  Bom9 
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of  their  strongholds,  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  ruin 
of  an  individual  freebooter,  whose  place  was  instantly 
supplied  1^  another,  generally  of  more  desperate  fortune, 
and,  tiierefore,  more  eager  for  enterprise.*  They  never 
fought  when  they  could  run  away;  they  considered  it 
wisdom  to  plunder  and  fly,  but  folly  to  stay  and  fight. 
Even  when  acting  with  the  Mahrattas  as  auxuiaries,  their 
object  was  plunder,  not  war.  They  went  before,  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  by  surprise  or  in  defenceless  provinces; 
they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  the  scavengers  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  though  in  the  van,  they  had  little  more 
pretension  to  martial  conduct  or  valour  than  had  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  that  followed  in  their  and  their  allies' 
rear.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  however,  united  to  the  qualities 
so  essential  to  their  profession — activity,  cunning,  ready 
enterprise,  presence  of  mind,  and  promptitude  of  resources 
— a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  or  it  might  be  apathy,  in 
bearing  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  privations  of  their 
lot.  Foremost  among  these  chiefs  was  Cheetoo.  This 
man  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  towards 
the  end  of  1806,  when,  raising  himself  on  the  temporary 
ruin  of  Kureem,  another  Pindarree  chief,  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  potentates, 
and  had  been  inveigled  and  made  prisoner,  he  united  the 
durras  or  bands  of  many  other  leaders  under  his  own 
standard,  and  prepared  to  commit  depredations  on  an 
unprecedentedly  grand  scale.  Numerous  and  profitable  to 
himself,  and  altogether  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
wide  districts  of  Hindostan,  were  the  expeditions  under- 
taken by  Cheetoo  on  his  own  account.  But  in  1811,  ibo 
captive  Pindarree,  Kureem,  purchasing  his  liberty  from 
the  Mahrattas,  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  power, 
and  soon  obtained  his  former  supremacy.  To  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  to  restore  his  reputation  among  the  robbers, 
Kureem  laid  his  plans  to  effect  a  general  combination  of 
all  the  Pindarree  bands,  for  a  predatory  expedition  more 
extensive  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  made.  Cheetoo 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-cmefs ;  and  at  the  great  gathering  of  1811,  his 
durra  made  part  of  25,000  cavalry  of  all  descriptions,  that 
were  ready,  under  the  command  of  Kureem,  to  miutdi 
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against  and  plunder  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  the  large  and 
populous  oapital  of  the  Boonsla  Mahrattas.  But  Cheetoo, 
who  continued  to  hate  Kureem  as  a  rival,  plotted  against 
him,  sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  and  went  over  to  them 
with  all  his  durra.  Not  long  after  this  he  entirely  ruined 
Kureem,  and  obliged  him  to  flee  with  his  diminished 
adherents  to  a  distant  country.  Cheetoo  again  shone  fprth 
on  his  rival's  eclipse,  and  at  lus  cantonment  near  Nemawur, 
in  the  province  of  Malwah,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kerbudda,  no  fewer  than  15,000  horse  annually  assembled 
to  issue  forth  to  plunder.  As  the  territories  of  the  Company 
and  those  of  its  protected  allies  offered  the  richest  booty, 
the  eyes  of  the  Fmdarrees  were  always  bent  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  imposed  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  south-west  frontier  of  the 
Bengal  presidency;  while,  for  the  security  of  the  Deccan, 
the  subsidiary  forces  of  the  Nizam  and  Peishwa  were 
annually  obliged  to  move  to  the  frontiers  of  their  respec- 
tive territories ;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
those  states  were  constantly  penetrated  and  overrun  by 
the  marauders. 

The  reverses  and  losses  sustained  in  the  first  campaign 
in  Nepaul,  in  1814,  encouraged  the  Pindarrees.  In  Octo- 
ber 1815,  when  our  main  army  was  fully  occupied  in 
forcing  the  stockades  of  the  Goorkhas,  Cheetoo  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  nearly  8000  of  his  Pindarrees.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  they  broke  into,  two  parties  and 
took  opposite  routes.  Major  Fraser,  with  300  sepoys  and 
100  irregular  native  horse,  surprised  one  of  the  parties  in 
a  bivouac,  and  made  them  suffer  some  loss  before  they 
could  mount,  gallop  off,  and  disperse.  But  this  did  not 
deter  them  from  continuing  their  depredations  as  far  as 
the  black  river,  the  Krishna  or  Kistnah.  The  other  party, 
which  had  met  with  no  such  molestation,  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan, 
from  north  to  south,  and  also  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistnah.  These  territories  of  our  Madras  presidency  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  were  saved  from  devasta- 
tion only  by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  river's  con- 
tinuing not  fordable  so  unusually  late  in  the  season  as  the 
20th  of  November.    *  Finding  the  Kistnah  impassable,  the 
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frleebooters  took  a  tum  eastward,  plundering  the  cotllitry 
for  several  miles  along  its  populous  arid  fertile  banks,  and 
Cdmmltting  every  kind  of  enormity.  On  approaching  the 
frontier  of  Masulipatam,  they  shaped  their  course  north- 
•«^ard,  and  returned  Along  the  liiie  of  the  GodaVoutee 
(Godavery)  and  Whurdah,  passing  to  the  Sast  of  M 
Colonel  l3oreton*s  Jiositions,  and  iniakili^  good  thell:  toUte 
to  NettiaWui*  r  Cheetoo's  head-qtiartefs),  -with  an  iiiimenfee 
booty  'collected  in  the  i^izam's  dominions,  Aiid  With  utter 
impunity.'  Elated  by  his  success,  Cheetoo  planned  and 
proclaimed  a  second  lubbur,  or  raid,  immediately  upon  the 
return  of  the  fitst.  The  Pindarriees  again  flocked  itt  from 
erery  side  t6  join  in  it;  and  by  the  6th  of  February  1816, 
10,000  horsemen  had  again  crossed  the  Nerbudda  from 
Seinawur.  This  time,  the  Company's  territories  did  not 
escajie.  On  the  10th  of  March,  leaving  plundered  and 
biihiing  villages  in  their  reat,  the  Pindarrees  appearisd  on 
the  western  frontier  Of  the  district  of  Masulipatam,  nnder 
the  Madras  presidency.  From  this  point  they  pressed 
southward.  On  the  11th  they  made  a  march  of  thirty- 
three  miles,  plundered  seventy-two  villages,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  cruelties  npon  the  inoffensive  and 
helpless  villagers.  On  the  next  day  they  destroyed  fifty- 
four  villages,  marched  thirty-eight  miles,  and  arrived  it 
the  civil  station  of  Gtintoor.  Herd  they  plundered  a  cOn- 
Isiderable  part  of  the  town,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  civil 
officers ;  but,  steady  to  thisir  systein  of  neVer  risking  life 
or  limb  in  battle,  they  shrunk  frotn  thi^  collectoir's  office, 
where  the  government  treasure  and  the  persons  of  the 
British  residents  were  protected  by  a  handful  of  sepoyS 
and  invalids.  The  robbers  went  off,  as  they  came,  suddenly 
and  noiselessly.  That  night  there  was  not  one  of  them 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  before  the  next  day 
closed,  they  were  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Guntoor, 
looking  westward  for  more  defeiiceless  villages.  They 
fewept  through  the  Eii*pah  or  Cuddapah  district,  and,  after 
being  twelve  days  within  the  Company's  frontier,  they 
recrossed  the  Kistnah.  A  squadron  of  native  cavalry  be- 
longing to  the  Madras  establishment  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Kistnah,  just  after  they  had  made  good  their 
passage.      Further   to   the  west  there    were    numerous 
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detachnientB  of  .the  Company's  troops  scouring  the  coontry 
in  all  directions,  yet  the  plunderers  escaped  ^thout  the 
least  brush.  Shortly  after  recrossing  the  Eistnah,  the 
marauders  broke  up  into  separate  bodies.  The  greater 
part  moved  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  passing 
south  of  Hyderabad,  until  they  approached  the  P^hwa*s 
doihinioiis.  Then,  turning  short  to  the  north,  they  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  Nerbudda,  in  several  divisions 
and  by  various  routed.  Colonel  Doveton  came  close  up 
with  one  of  th&  divisions  as  it  wad  passing  a  gluiut,  but 
still  the  robbers  escaped  untouched.  Another  and  a 
lai^er  body  Was  equally  fbrtiinate  in  escaping  from  the 
colonel,  who  had  obtained  from  a  Pindarree  prisonei:  a  clue 
to  its  Inovements,  and  who  had  made  sure  of  cutting  it  up. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertaihed  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  Pindarrees  who  had  passed  the  Nerbuddd  on  the 
5th  of  Februaiy  had  recrossed  it  before  the  17th  of  May, 
bringing  a  second  immense  harvest  of  booty  to  Nemawur 
within  the  year.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  investigation, 
that,  during  the  twelve  days  the  ferocious  banditti  re- 
ibained  within  the  Company's  firontiers,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  villages  had  been  plundered,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  individuals  put  to  a  cruel  death,  five 
hundr^  and  five  severely  wounded,  and  no  less  than  three 
thousand  Bit,  hundred  and  three  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  torture. 

The  goveinor-general  obtailied  certain  information  that 
the  Peishwa,  Scindia,  and  other  Mahratta  potentates  were 
in  close  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  robbers,  and 
that  Mahratta  agents  had  visited  Cheetoo's  cantonment 
at  Nemawur,  just  before  the  last  raid  was  tindertaken; 
and  there  was  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  new 
Mahratta  confederacy  contemplated  an  invasion  of  our 
territories  while  our  main  army  was  engaged  in  Nepaul, 
and  the  rest  of  our  troops  in  the  field  occupied  in  an  ex- 
hausting and  useless  pursuit  of  the  Pindartees.  His  lord- 
ship, who  sa-v^  the  Nepaul  war  brought  to  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  conclusion,  at  the  very  moment  when 
both  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Pindarrees  were  confidently 
calculating  on  its  duration,  Was  most  eager  to  employ  ihb 
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tmreduoed  strength  of  his  armies  in  the  aooomplishment  of 
the  important  object  of  securing  the  peace  of  Central  India 
\yy  the  extirpation  of  the  robbers.  He  had  written  for  the 
sanction  of  the  home  authorities,  and  had  made  a  second 
strong  representation  of  the  horrors  to  which  the  country- 
was  exposed;  but  the  sanction  he  required  before  com- 
mencing operations  on  a  grand  scale  had  not  yet  arrived. 
A  large  part  of  the  Bengal  army  was,  however,  kept  in 
advanced  cantonments,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any 
moment.  The  governor-general  at  length  received  the 
sanction  of  the  home  authorities  to  his  scheme  for  break- 
ing up  the  confederacy  and  power  of  those  banditti. 

By  the  end  of  October  1816,  Lieutenant-colonel  Walker 
took  up  a  defensive  line  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  with  the  main  body  of  the  subsidiary  force  which 
the  Company  had  sent  into  Nagpoor.  This  defensive  line, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  was 
loose  and  weak ;  but  the  first  appearance  of  a  British  army 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  spread  consternation  among 
the  robbers,  and  induced  Cheetoo  to  prepare  to  quit  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river,  and  cross  the  mountains  into 
Malwah.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  troops  did  not 
cross  the  Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees  recovered  confidence ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  they  resolved  to  push  small 
parties  between  Colonel  Walker's  posts  and  round  his 
fianks ;  and  a  party  crossed  the  river,  and  then  dividing 
into  two,  took  different  directions.  Colonel  Walker  in 
attempting  to  intercept  one  of  the  divisions,  unexpectedly 
fell  upon  the  other  as  it  was  bivouacking  in  a  jungle ;  he 
inflicted  some  loss ;  but  the  nimble  robbers  were  soon  in 
the  saddle,  and  before  long  they  had  recrossed  the  river. 
On  the  13th  of  November  all  the  durras  were  in  motion. 
Cheetoo  had  discovered  that  Walker's  cavalry  was  aU  on 
his  left  flank,  and  he  therefore  threw  forward  more  than 
five  thousand  of  his  well-mounted  thieves  to  turn  Walker's 
right  flank.  This  band,  which  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  others,  crossed  the  river  in  sight  of  the 
infantry  post  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  and  then 
dashed  on  with  a  rapidity  which  left  our  infantry  no 
chance  of  stopping  or  harassing  their  march.  When 
collected  on  the  southern  side  of  cho  Nerbudda,  the  Fin- 
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darrees  separated  into  two  great  bodies.    One  swept  due 
east,  thouglL  forests  and  over  mountains,  and  fell  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Company's  district  of  Ganjam,  the 
northernmost  frontier  of  the  five  Circars,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Cuttack  and  Juggernaut,  to 
plunder  the  rich  stronghold  of  Hindoo  superstition,  to 
carry  off  the  idols  and  the  votive-offerings  and  rich  dona- 
tions of  the  pilgrims  and  devotees.    But  this  lubbur  was 
met  by  a  small  body  of  the  Company's  troops  almost  as 
soon  as  it  entered  Ganjam,  and  was  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.     The  other  lubbur,  which  had  gone  off  to 
the  southward,  rushed  into  the  Nizam's  territory  before 
Colonel  Doveton  could  come  up  with  it.    It  then  marched 
leisurely  along,  plundering  and  destroying,  until  it  came 
near  to  the  town  of  Beeder,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  Deccan,  and  about  73  miles  north-west  from  Hydera- 
bad.    Here  it  came  to  a  halt,  and  its  chiefs  disagreed  as  to 
the  further  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.     While  the 
leaders  were  in  this  state  of  indecision,  Major  Macdowall, 
who  had  been  detached  from  Hyderabad,  fell  upon  the 
lubbur  by  night  with  the  van  party  of  his  light  troops, 
and  cut  it  up  completely,  although  it  was  six  thousand 
strong,  and  the  first  attack  made  by  a  mere  handful  of 
light   cavalry.      The  robbers   abandoned  most  of   their 
horses  and  the  greater  part  of  their  booty,  dispersed  them 
selves  over  the  country,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  their 
personal  safety,  and  of  the  means  of  returning  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Nerbudda.     But  one  leader,  named 
Sheik  DuUoo,  indignant  at  the  want  of  energy  and  concert 
betrayed  by  those  who  had  the  chief  command,  had  aban- 
doned this  lubbur  altogether  a  few  days  before  Macdowall's 
exploit,  and  had  gone  off  with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
Pindarrees  to  act  for  himself.     He  dashed    across  the 
Peishwa's  territory,  descended  into  the  Concan,  and  thence 
shaped   his  course  due  north,  plundering    the  western 
shores  of  India,  from  the  17th  to  the  2l8t  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  returning  by  the  valley  of  the  Tapty,  and 
the  route  of  IBurhaunpore,  the  capital  of  the  Khandeish 
province  of  the  Deccan.     This  was  the  only  lubbur  that 
met  witii  any  success  this  season.     The  only  loss  it  sus- 
tained from  British  troops  was  on  its  return  to  the  Ner- 
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budda,  in  the  following  March,  fifere  Sheik  Dnlloo  and 
his  people  were  within  a  few  miles  of  home,  or  of  Cheetoo's 
cantonipent ;  but  they  found  the  fotd  by  which  they  had 
hoped  to  ciross  the  river  guarded  by  a  redoubt  occupied 
by  a  small  party  of  our  sepoys.  Several  of  the  robbers 
were  shot  in  attempting  to  dash  across;  but  the  sheik  him- 
self, with  his  main  body  And  the  best  mounted  followers* 
retiring  from  the  ford,  boldly  fiwam  the  river  lower  down, 
though  not  without  a  farther  loss  of  men  and  horses. 
Those  who  had  worse  horses  ot  less  courage  dispersed,  and 
fled  into  the  junglb  on  the  English  side  of  the  Nerbudda, 
where  the  grieater  part  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  By  the  various  accidents  of 
flood  and  fire,  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  had  followed 
Sheik  DuUoo  perished  ;  but  the  rest  reached  Cheetoo's 
durra  with  a  rich  booty  in  their  saddles.  The  Sheik's 
fame  waxed  gteat :  his  daring  lubbur  and  his  marvellous 
return  became  the  admired  theme  of  the  whole  Pindarree 
world. 

Two  or  three  other  lubbUrs  had  contrived  to  cross  the 
Nerbudda  by  passing  between  the  distant  posts  of  Colonel 
"Walker's  linie;  but  they  met  with  nothing  except  hard 
blows  and  disappointment.  One  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  4th  Madras  native  cavalry,  led  on  by  Major  Lush- 
ington.  Making  a  forced  march  of  more  than  fifty  miles, 
the  greater  part  by  night,  Lushington  surprised  the  Pin- 
darrees  as  tiiey  were  cooking  and  eating,  and  presently 
strewed  the  field  with  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of 
their  dead  bodies.  As  the  ground  Was  open,  the  Madras 
cavalry  pursued  with  good  effect.  The  Ganjam  lubbur 
was  ainost  annihilated  on  its  rapid  return  homeward ;  and 
as  the  different  ghauts  and  fords  by  which  they  must  pass 
in  order  to  get  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  were  by 
degrees  all  guarded,  very  few  of  the  remnants  of  the  other 
shattered  lubbUrs  ever  reached  their  homes.  Hosts  of 
them  were  cut  oft  by  our  sepoys,  and  by  the  people  whom 
they  had  plundered  in  their  advance.  They  had  been 
continually  fleeing  before  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  been 
beaten  every  time  they  had  been  met  with.  Still,  how- 
ver,  their  depredations  during  this  campaign  Or  season  of 
1816-17  had  embraced  a  more  ample  expanse  of  territory 
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than  Had  ever  befo)*e  been  attempted,  extending  from  shore 
to  shore  of  the  ^eninstdA  ol  India,  and  ittclnding  all  the 
intermediate  provinces  they  had  omitt^  the  preceding 
year. 

Bv  this  time  it  was  very  compli^tely  demonsttuted  that 
statibnary  pbsts  of  defentse  cdnld  not  pi-event  the  Hndarrees 
fh)m  crossing  the  NerbuddA  and  getting  into  our  terri- 
tories ;  and  that  it  would  Hot  be  possible  to  deal  properly 
with  thbse  plunderers  ahd  murdererd,  Unless  otir  troops 
.  iadvanced  into  thb  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  the 
*  ptod-eant  cradle '  of  the  infamous  race. 

During  the  irAius  of  this  yedr  the  Pindarrees,  well 
kndwing  that  ihe  English  Wtere  timing  against  them  iiito 
the  regions  beyond  the  Nerbudda,  made  great  efforts  to 
recruit  their  dlitras,  and  to  concert  some  general  plati  of 
defence.  But  disagreements  broke  out  atnong  the  chiefs, 
particularly  between  Cheetoo  and  his  old  rival  Kureem, 
and  no  consistent  plan  could  be  formed.  Their  supersti- 
tions were  alarmed  by  evil  ometis,  such  as  a  great  fire 
that  broke  out  in  Kur©em*s  camp  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  destroyed  all  tke  Valuables  of  his  durra. 
Generallv,  howevfer,  the  IHndarrees  relied,  first  on  theil' 
ovm  rapidity  of  movement,  and  Uext  on  the  potency  of 
the  hostile  league  which  they  knew  to  be  forming  among 
the  Mahrattas  against  the  English.  When  the  rams  were 
over,  they  made  some  very  Unj3uccessful  atttempts  to  break 
into  our  territoHes.  They  wete  everywhere  headed  back ; 
and  they  wGfe  soon  pressed  and  pursued,  and  driven  from 
their  haunts  beyond  the  Nerbudda  by  the  several  corps 
of  Major-general  Marshall  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
The  last-named  officer,  who  has  written  the  best  account 
of  th(B  Pindairrees,  and  who  had  the  most  active  share  in 
the  operations  which  destroyed  them,  had  beeU  absent  in 
England,  and  had  returUed  jufet  in  time  to  take  the 
command  of  one  of  thiB  corps  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings's 
a^m3^  Malcolm,  being  infonhed  of  Chieetoo's  flight  to  the 
w^tward,  resolved  to  follow  him,  as  thfe  most  able  and 
dangerous  of  the  robbers ;  and  he  Accordingly  marched  as 
far  as  Agut.  Here  he  learned  that  dheetoo  had  pitched  his 
camp  close  to  that  of  the  flolkdr  Mahrattas ;  that  he  had 
been  received  with  friendship  and  distinction;  and  that 
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those  Mahrattas  were  fully  determined  to  support  the 
robber,  and  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  British.  They 
had  just  received  from  the  Peishwa  an  advanoe  of  a  lac 
and  sixty  thousand  rupees.  Upon  this  intelligence  Sir 
John  Malcolm  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein,  a 
town  of  great  celebrity  in  Malwah,  where  another  corps 
d'arm^e  was  collected  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop.  While  these  forces  lay  at  Oojein,  another 
revolution  and  murder  took  place  in  the  Holkar  camp. 
The  young  heir  to  the  musnud  was  enticed  away  from 
the  tent  in  which  he  was  playing,  and  his  mother,  who 
was  acting  as  regent,  was  seized  at  night  and  beheaded, 
as  a  traitress  sold  to  the  English.  Having  done  these 
deeds,  the  Fatan  chiefs  became  clamorous  for  battle ;  and 
the  whole  Holkar  army,  advancing  rapidly,  plundered 
part  of  the  English  baggage.  The  next  day,  the  21st  of 
December  1817,  they  met  their  reward  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Maheidpoor. .  There,  strongly  posted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sepra  River — into  whose  waters  they  had 
thrown  the  headless  body  of  the  regent — they  were 
beaten,  bayoneted,  cut  to  pieces,  deprived  of  all  their 
artillery,  amounting  to  seventy  pieces,  and  of  everything 
that  gave  them  the  character  of  an  army.  The  remnant 
of  their  force  fled  to  the  large  walled  town  of  Bampoora, 
in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Malwah.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
formed  the  plan  of  the  battle,  and  headed  the  assault  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenants-colonel  Scott, 
Macdowall,  and  Eussell,  Major  James  L.  Lushington,  and 
other  ofi&cers,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
action.  The  British  casualties  were  unusually  severe, 
amounting  to  174  killed  and  604  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  were  36  officers,  of  whom  15  were  severely 
injured.  In  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  Captain  Grant  along  both  banks  of  the 
river  Sepra,  immense  booty  was  obtained,  including 
elephants,  some  hundreds  of  camels,  &c. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
capital  of  the  Holkars,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  the 
Bombay  army  from  Gujerat,  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
general  Sir  William  Keir.  Those  Mahrattas  now  agreed 
to  and  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  placing  their 
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territories  under  British  protection,  and  surrendering  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Company  various  districts,  forts,  and 
ghauts.  The  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded  ere  some  of 
the  Fatan  chiefs  attempted  to  break  it;  but  these 
desperadoes  were  defeated,  and  most  of  their  adherents 
slaughtered  in  Eainpoora,  by  some  detachments  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  General  Brown.  A  few  more  marches, 
and  two  or  three  stormings  of  forts,  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  country  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas  to  a  state  of 
obedience.  These  rapid  successes  kept  Scindia  steady  to 
the  treaty  which  he  had  recently  concluded,  and  deprived 
the  wandering  Feishwa  of  almost  his  last  hope.  They 
also  enabled  our  troops  to  follow  the  Findarrees,  who  were 
now  flying  in  all  directions,  like  sea-fowl  in  a  storm. 
Some  of  Cheetoo's  durra  had  followed  the  Fatan  chiefs  to 
Maheidpoor ;  but  after  our  victory  there,  Cheetoo  fled  to 
shift  for  himself,  seeing  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Gujerat  army  of  Sir  William  Keir,  who  surprised  him  and 
cut  up  part  of  his  durra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satoolla. 
Harassed  by  the  activity  of  Sir  William's  pursuit,  and 
finding  that  other  corps  were  closing  fast  round  them,  the 
marauders  endeavoured  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  old 
haunts  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  parts  of 
Malwah.  Other  chiefs  failed,  and  were  cut  up  in  the 
attempt;  but  Cheetoo  succeeded  in  baffling  every  effort 
made  to  intercept  him  or  overtake  him,  and  effected  his 
object  by  penetrating  through  a  most  difficult  country. 
He  suddenly  reappeared  in  Malwah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dhar,  situated  among  rocks,  forests, 
and  the  sources  of  rivers;  but  his  extraordinary  march 
had  cost  him  all  his  baggage  and  most  of  his  horses.  He 
was  now  lost  sight  of  for  some  time ;  during  which  the 
best  of  his  fellow-chiefs,  with  their  durras,  were  extirpated 
in  other  parts.  At  last  his  lair  was  discovered,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  January  1818,  a  strong  party  of 
the  British  came  upon  him,  and  utterly  broke  up  his 
band.  The  hill-robbers  of  Malwah,  the  Bheels  and 
Orasseas,  were  encouraged  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
fhgitives,  and  are  said  to  have  executed  the  commission 
very  zealously.      Cheetoo,  however,  escaped  Bheels  and 
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Gra8se£^^  as  lie  hc^d  so  often  the  English,  and  for  a  short 
time  wandered  i^nd  sknlked  about  Malwah  with  some  two 
hundred  fqUowe^s.  When  in  this  state  of  hopeless  misery, 
tie  was  often  advised  "by  some  of  his  followers  to  surrender 
to  the  Englis^i,  an4  trust  to  their  mercy.  Be  was 
possessed,  however,  by  \h^  ^^^^f  A4  \^^>  ^^^^  ^^  English 
-virpuld  t^ngport  hii^  beyond  thft  sfi^^ud  this  was  piore 

aftej:  ft^o^hQf,  c^e  i^  %nd  q%in^  pa^'dq^,  related,  t^t 
4iir;ng  p^v  captain's  shqrt  ^nd  ^^serable  pleep  at  ^li^ 
ppiqa!  f €|  i|8e4  (H>nt;imially  tQ  murmur:  'Kala,  faneel 
l$.^]e^  Pai^e^  1  '-="']Fhe  WsMfi  s^  I  oh,  tfee  W^c^;  ^^^  \ 


^ ,  thi^  cc«\juncture  rjj  st^uq^^  Ch^etW  *hftt  po^dl^ly  tl^e 
Nabob  of  Bhopal  might  make  terpfis  fpr  him  and  tlie. 
remnant  of  his  durra  with  the  English ,'  an4  rapidly 
acting  on  the  idea,  he  suddenly-entered  t)^^  camp  pf  that 
prince.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  Nabob  could  offer 
or  promise  nothing  beyond  a  slender  personal  maintenance 
in  SQ^^e  remote  comer  of  India,  he  decc^mped  as  suddenly 
as  he  h«|.d  come.  Whije  he  stayed,  his  horses  w^re 
ponstamily  saddled,  and  h^s  men  slept  with  the  bridles  in 
their  hands,  reac^y  to  fly  instantly,  Prepar^tiops  were 
making  for  the  p^iTpose  of  seizing  him  tte  very  night  he 
went  oipP  fyom  the  !|Siopal  camp.  Though  he  got  safely 
pff,  he  was  presently  pursued  by  the  Nabob's  people,  and 
by  parties  pent  m^  ^y  Sif  John  Malcolm.  This  distressed 
him  so  much  that  Rajun,  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
valuably  adherents,  left  nim,  and  made  his  submission. 
Yet,  after  ^11  this,  Cheetoo  found  his  way  into  the  Deccan, 
and  madq  common  cause  with  the  Arabs  and  chiefs  of  the 
Peishwa'ei  routed  army,  receiving  occasional  protection 
from  the  killaday  of  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur,  a  place  o{ 
great  strength,  the  ancient  capital  ol  Khandeish,  and  at 
this  time  incl^dedamong  ^he  possessions  of  Scindia.  His 
durra  was  completely  destroyed,  and  nearly  all  h^q  fol- 
lowers deserved  him,  bnt  nothing  co^ld  flubdve  Gheetoo's 
spirit,  or  induce  him  to  surrender.  His  en^,  ^o^ever, 
approached,  an(3^  it  was  tragical  and  s:^ngular,  Ha,ving 
joined  Apa  ^hib,  he  passed  the  rainy  season  of  1818 
among  the  Mg^hadeo  mountains;  and  upon  that  rajah's 
expulsion  by  the  English,  ir^  February  1819,  he  accom- 
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pa^ied  him  to  the  fort  of  Asseergbnr.  Being  refuaed 
admittance,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  jungle, 
and,  on  horeebaok  and  alone,  attempted  to  penetrate  a 
cover  known  to  he  infested  by  tigers.  He  was  missed  for 
some  days,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  hin^. 
Hi^  well-known  horse  was  at  last  discovered  grazing  near 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  exactly 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  Cheetoo  hs^d  last  boon 
seen  uj^j^  it.  A  bag  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  was 
found  in  the  saddle,  together  with  several  seal-rmgs  and 
some  letters  of  Apa  Sahib,  promising  future  reward  to  the 
great  robber,  A  se^^rch  was  made  in  the  oover  for  the 
body ;  and  at  no  great  distance  were  found  clothes  clotted 
with  bipod,  frj^gments  of  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  Pindarree's 
head  entire,  with  the  features  in  a  state  to  be  recognised. 
*  The  chiefs  mangled  remains,'  says  the  best  historian  of 
his  adventures,  *  were  given  over  to  his  son  for  interment ; 
and  the  miserable  fate  of  one  who  so  shortly  before  had 
ridden  at  the  head  pf  20,000  horse  gave  an  awful  lesson 
of  the  uncertainty  of  fortui^e,  and  drew  pity  even  from 
those  who  had  be^n  the  victims  of  his  barbarity  when 
living.* 

With  Cheetoo  ended  the  Ust  of  the  Pindarrees,  and  the 
spirit  which  had  animate^  l^pir  vast  lawless  associations. 
Their  name  is  all  that  now  remains  of  them,  for  the  sad 
traces  of  the^*  devastation  have  entirely  disappeared 
under  re-established  order,  industry,  prosperity,  police, 
and  good  government.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  that  gallant  officer,  accon^plished  diplomatist, 
and  able  writer,  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  said  of  them : 
'  There  now  remains  not  a  spot  in  India  that  a  Pindarree 
can  call  his  home.  They  have  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts;  numbers  have  been  killed;  all  ruined.  Those 
who  espoused  their  cause  hs^ve  fallen.  They  were  early 
in  the  contest  sl^unned  like  ^  contagion,  and  even  the 
timid  villagers,  whom  they  so  recenuy  oppressed,  were 
among  the  foremost  to  attack  them.  Their  princips^ 
leaders  had  either  died,  submitted,  or  been  made  captives  ; 
while  their  followers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom 
the  liberality  and  consideration  of  the  British  government 
have  i^ided  to  bepome  industrious,  are  lost  in  that  popula- 
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tion  from  \rhose  dross  they  originally  issued.  A  minute 
investigation  only  can  discover  these  oijce  formidable 
disturbers,  concealed  as  they  now  are  among  the  lowest 
classes,  where  they  are  making  some  amends  for  past 
atrocities,  by  the  benefit  which  is  derived  from  their 
labour  in  restoring  trade  and  cultivation.  These  free- 
booters had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  for  they 
belonged  to  all  tribes.  They  never  had  either  the  pride 
of  soldiers,  of  family,  or  of  country ;  so  that  they  were 
bound  by  none  of  those  ties  which  among  many  of  the 
communities  in  India  assume  an  almost  indestructible 
character.  Other  plunderers  may  arise  from  distempered 
times;  but  as  a  body,  the  Pindarrees  are  so  effectually 
destroyed  that  their  name  is  already  almost  forgotten, 
though  not  five  years  are  passed  since  it  spread  terror  and 
dismay  over  all  India.' 

The  Mahratta  wars,  which  were  waged  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  having  led 
to  these  desirable  results.  In  these  wars  there  was  very 
little  manoeuvring,  either  on  our  side  or  on  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  great  business  of  our  commanders  was  to 
bring  the  army  rapidly  up  with  the  foe,  and  to  correctly 
calculate  and  provide  for  the  means  of  so  doing.  The 
valour  of  our  troops,  native  as  well  as  European,  their 
steadiness,  rapidity  in  formation,  and  their  bayonet-points, 
did  the  rest.  But  great  was  the  foresight  required  and 
numerous  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ere  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  with  its  amazing  train  of  camp-followers, 
could  be  brought  up  with  alert  enemies  who  were  for  the 
most  part  mounted.  After  leaving  their  own  frontiers, 
they  had  often  to  march  hundreds  of  miles  before  they 
coidd  come  within  reach  of  a  tangible  enemy.  On  these 
marches  the  followers  could  never  be  left  far  behind.  A 
very  large  number  of  attendants  was  considered  indispens- 
able :  one  man  was  required  for  every  three  bullocks,  and 
many  were  required  for  the  elephants  and  camels  of  the 
army ;  every  horse  in  the  army  had,  besides  the  rider,  two 
attendants,  one  to  clean  and  take  care  of  him,  the  other  to 
cut  the  grass  and  provide  his  forage ;  the  palanquin  and 
litter-bearers  for  the  sick  formed  another  numerous  and 
useful  class ;  field-ofB,cers,  including  the  people  who  carried 
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or  had  charge  of  their  tents,  baggage,  &c.,  had  each  ahout 
forty  attendants ;  captains  had  twenty,  and  subalterns  ten 
servants  each;  the  bazaar  people,  the  merchants,  their 
families,  servants,  <fec.,  formed  another  numerous  body. 
Generally,  while  marching,  there  were  no  towns  to  be 
depended  on  for  supplies,  and  the  army  not  only  carried 
with  it  most  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  several  months, 
but  many  articles  of  merchandise.  The  scene  altogether 
resembled  the  migration  of  a  nation  guarded  by  troops, 
rather  than  the  advance  of  an  army  to  subdue  an  enemy. 

On  the  first  year  of  this  war  against  the  Findarrees  and 
Mahrattas,  the  army  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  as- 
sailed by  a  new  and  terrible  enemy ;  this  was  the  Indian 
cholera  morbus,  the  virulence  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  our  camps.  The 
disease  first  broke  out  at  Jessore,  the  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  Bengal,  a  populous  and  un- 
healthy city  in  the  centre  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
near  the  pestiferous  Sunderbunds.  It  began  its  ravages 
as  the  rainy  season  of  1817  set  in,  and  cut  off  the  majority 
of  those  whom  it  attacked.  From  Jessore  it  spread  in  all 
directions,  shewing,  as  it  was  thought,  a  preference  for 
the  valleys  of  rivers.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
it  reached  the  camp  of  Brigadier-general  Hardyman  alK)ut 
the  beginning  of  October;  but  the  troops,  being  then 
encamped  in  a  dry  healthy  country,  and  being  but  few  in 
number,  suffered  comparatively  little.  Continuing  its 
eonrse  westward,  it  fell  with  extraordinary  violence  upon 
the  army  commanded  by  Lord  Hastings  in  person,  just 
after  his  lordship  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Scindia. 
This  army,  when  first  seized,  was  encamped  in  a  low  and 
unhealthy  part  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sinde,  a  confluent  of  the  Jumna,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Malwah.  The  year  was  one  of  scarcity, 
and  grain  had  been  collected  for  the  troops,  through  the 
camp-followers,  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  of  course  of 
inferior  quality.  The  water  of  the  country,  except  where 
it  could  be  obtained  from  running  streams,  was  indifferent. 
The  time  of  the  year,  too,  was  Siat  at  which  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  most  strongly  contrasted  with  the  cold  of  the 
night.      To  all  these    extraordinary  circumstances  was 
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superadded  the  very  crowded  state  of  the  oamp  of  so  largo 
an  army.  For  about  ten  days  that  the  disease  raged  with 
its  greatest  fury,  the  whole  camp  was  a  hospital.  The 
mortality  amounted  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number 
coUeoted  there.  Europeans  and  natives,  soldiers  and 
camp-followers,  were  alike  affected ;  but  the  latter,  being 
generally  worse  clothed  and  fed  than  the  fighting-men, 
suffered  in  a  greater  proportion.  Of  the  Europeans,  fewer 
were  seized;  but  those  who  took  the  disease  more  fre- 
quently died,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours.  The  camp 
was  abandoned,  and  the  army  continued  for  some  days  to 
move  to  the  eastward,  in  tlie  hope  of  finding  relief  in  a 
better  climate;  but  each  day's  march  many  dead  and 
dying  were  abandoned,  and  many  more  fell  down  on  the 
road — so  many  that  it  was  not  possible  to  fumi^  iha 
means  for  carrying  them  on,  although  the  utmost  possible 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  previous  distribution  of 
bullock-carts  and  elephants  for  ihe  accommodation  of  the 
sick.  Nothing  was  heard  along  the  line  of  march  but 
groans,  and  shrieks,  and  lamentations;  even  the  healthy 
were  l^-oken  in  spirit  and  incapable  of  exertion ;  and,  for 
the  time,  the  efficiency  of  this  fine  army  seemed  to  be 
entirely  destroyed.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  when 
the  army  reacibed  a  healthy  station  at  Erecb,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Betwah  Eiver,  the  epidemic  had  visibly 
expended  its  violence.  The  camp  waa,  however,  still 
crowded  with  convalescents,  wh<^  it  marched  wiiji  iia 
noble  commander  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

During  the  rage  of  the  epidemic,  one  or  two  of  his 
servants  in  attendance  sunk  suddenly  from  behind  his 
lordship's  ck&ir;  and  the  noble  marquis  himself,  seeing 
the  probability  of  being  attacked  by  the  dreadful  disease, 
gave  secret  instructions,  in  case  of  his  dying,  to  be  buried 
in  his  tent,  lest  the  enemy  should  hear  of  his  death,  and 
be  thereby  encouraged  to  attack  his  disheartened  and 
crippled  troops.  The  return  of  health  came  very  oppor- 
tunely, fc«:  the  army  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  at 
Erech  when  the  marquis  received  intelligenoe  that  3cindia 
had  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Findarrees.  The  Mahratta 
prince  was  reported  to  have  promised  the  robbers  that  if 
they  would  come  so  near  to  Gwalior  as  to  make  his  getting 
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to  them  easy,  he  would  break  tm  rao^t  treaty  with  the 
English,  and  join  tbem  with  the  iofOQ  which  be  had  at  his 
capital.  The  Findarre^,  in  fact,  were  in  full  march  for 
Gwalior,  without  meeting  even  a  show  of  resistance  from 
troops  of  Scindid  stationed  on  their  route,  though  the  co- 
operation of  his  army  for  the  extinction  of  the  Fiodarrees 
was  an  article  of  the  treaty.  The  moyements  of  these 
Findarrees,  and  the  saspijeious  conduct  of  Scindia's  troops, 
imposed  on  the  marquis  the  necessity  of  making  a  retro- 
gradd  movement.-  ^  We  hurried  back  to  the  Shade,'  says 
his  lordship;  '  but  this  time  we  chose  a  position  nearer  to 
Gwalior,  than  that  which  we  had  before  ooaupied.  We 
were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  and  our  advauiced* 
guard  was  sent  to  occupy  the  passes  i^rough  the  hills, 
whidi  mn  at  some  distance  south  of  Gwalior  from  the 
Sinde  to  the  Chumbui.  These  passes  wiene  the  only  routes 
by  which  communication  could  take  plaoe  between  the 
Findarrees  and  Scindia ;  and  I  was  nearer  to  support  my 
advanced-guard  than  the  Maharajah  (Scindia)  was  to 
attad$:  it,  oould  he  bring  his  men  to  so  desperate  a  stake. 
The  Findarrees,  finding  their  hopes  baffled,  and  the  pass, 
jec^  stopped,  attempted  to  retire;  but  they  had  been 
followed  dose  by  our  divisions,  were  surprised,  dispersed^ 
and  slaughtered  in  a  number  of  suiaU  actions.  In  short, 
tb^  disappeared ;  »nA  thus  our  objects  were  completed.' 

While  the  §otqgb  under  the  Mc^iiis  of  Hasidngs,  mad  the 
divisions  under  Hislop,  Malcolm,  Marshall,  Keir,  Adams, 
and  other  officers,  were  diasing  the  Findarrees  ftom  moor 
and  maintain,  valley  and  ju}igle,  or  reducing  the  forts  in 
Malwah,  Brigadier-gesaeml  Smith,  who  had  been  reinforced 
at  Foonah,  prepared  for  an  active  pursuit  of  Bajee  Eao,  the 
fligitive  Feishwa,  who  had  flitted  hither  and  thidier  like 
an  ignis-fatatu.  Mr.  Mountstniart  Elphinstone,  having 
organised  a  police  and  a  provisional  administration  for 
the  city  of  Foonah,  accompanied  Generai  Smith's  division, 
which  began  its  march  at  the  end  of  November.  Gokla, 
one  of  the  Feishwa's  evil  advisers,  but  bravest  officers, 
attempted  to  defend  a  ghaut  leading  to  the  high  land 
where  the  Eistnah  has  its  source,  and  where  the  Feishwa 
had  found  a  refuge  and  a  rallying-point ;  but  the  Mahratta 
was  beaten,  and  the  pass  was  cleared  by  the  British  with 
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great  ease.  No  fighting,  but  rapid  and  most  wearying 
marciies,  ensued ;  the  Peishwa's  army  flying  in  a  sort  of 
zigzag,  and  the  Peishwa  himself  always  keeping  in 
advance  of  his  main  body.  At  last  the  Mahratta  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  round  Smith's  division ;  and  then,  passing 
between  Poonah  and  Seroor,  he  moved  northward  as  far  as 
Wuttoor,  on  the  road  to  Nassuck.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
his  long-lost  favourite,  Trimbukjee,  who  brought  with  him 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot.  Trimbuk- 
jee had  collected  these  forces  in  various  directions,  but  a 
good  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  Pindarrees.  But 
for  the  good  fights  made  in  front  of  the  Presidency  at 
Nagpoor,  and  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  Apa  Sahib 
would  have  accompanied  Trimbukjee  with  his  large  army 
and  his  desperate  Arabs.  After  he  had  discovered  the 
direction  the  Peishwa  had  taken,  and  had  recruited  his  own 
worn-out  cattle,  General  Smith,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
started  again  in  pursuit.  This  headlong  race  to  the  north- 
ward brought  Smith  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
but,  with  the  lubricity  of  eels,  they  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  and  making  a  flank-movement  behind  some  hills, 
they  turned  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  retraced  their 
steps  towards  Poonah.  Colonel  Burr,  who  commanded  in 
that  cit}^,  apprehending  an  attack,  solicited  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  battalion  from  Seroor.  Captain  Francis  French 
Staunton,*  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  was  forthwith 
detached  from  Seroor,  with  about  600  sepoys,  300  auxiliary 
horse,  and  two  six-pounders.  The  distance  was  only  two 
short  marches.  Staunton  began  his  march  from  Seroor  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December,  and 
at  ten  the  next  morning  he  reached  the  heights  of  Corre- 
gaum  about  half-way  to  Poonah,  when,  looking  down  upon 
the  plain  which  lay  between  him  and  that  city,  he  saw  the 
whole  of  the  Peishwa's  army,  estimated  at  20,000  horse 
and  several  thousand  foot.  His  march  to  Poonah  was 
intercepted,  and  he  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
cut  off.  The  brave  officer  did  what  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  req[uired  :  he  made  a  dash  at  the  village  of  Corre- 
gaum— -which  stood  on  the  heights,  and  which  was  com- 

*  Subsequently  Col.  F.  F.  Staunton,  0.B, 
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posed  of  a  nnmber  of  stone  hotises  with  strong  stone  walls 
round  the  gardens — hoping  to  gain  possession  of  it  before 
it  could  be  obtained  by  the  enemy.  But  the  Mahrattas, 
or  rather  the  Arabs,  who  composed  the  main  body  of  their 
infantry,  were  as  near  to  the  village  as  was  Captain 
Staunton ;  and  as  he  entered  at  one  side  and  took  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  houses,  the  Arabs  entered  at  the  oppo- 
site side  and  took  possession  of  other  houses.  A  terrible 
struggle  ensued,  at  first  between  the  Company's  troops 
and  the  Arabs  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
village,  and  then  between  our  handful  of  men  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  army.  Unfortunately,  Captain 
Swanston,  who  commanded  our  300  auxiliary  horse,  was 
wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  his  weak  squadrons  could 
not  shew  themselves  in  face  of  the  masses  of  Mahratta 
cavalry.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  running  too  fla^st  to 
carry  artillery  with  him,  brought  up  only  two  guns ;  but 
if  there  was  an  equality  in  this  particular  arm,  their 
infantry  exceeded  ours  by  ten  to  one.  Nevertheless  our 
admirable  sepoys  maintained  their  post,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  fight  from  the  hour  of  noon  till  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, during  which  time  they  had  no  refreshment,  and  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink.  Attack  after  attack  was 
made  under  the  eye  of  the  Peishwa,  who  stood,  no  doubt 
at  a  safe  distance,  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  They  had  all 
failed,  when  Lieutenant  Chlsholm,  the  officer  of  artillery, 
with  most  of  his  men,  having  been  killed  at  a  post  near  a 
pagoda,  and  all  the  European  officers  having  been  disabled 
except  three,  the  Arabs  charged  and  obtained  possession  of 
one  of  our  two  guns  which  was  stationed  at  the  pagoda. 
Our  wounded  were  lying  thick  round  that  building,  and 
among  them  were  AssistantHsurgeon  Wingate,  Captain 
SwBJiston,  and  Lieutenant  Conndlon.  The  wild  Arabs 
immediately  be^an  to  massacre  these  helpless  wounded 
men,  and  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Poor  Wingate 
was  literally  hacked  to  pieces,  as  was  the  body  of  Lieu- 
tenant Chii^olm,  the  officer  of  artillery.  But  the  Arabs 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  bloody  triumph;  the  three  un- 
disabled  officers.  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and 
Assistant-surgeon  Wylie,  though  almost  exhausted,  and 
with  their  men  fiainting  from  want  of  water,  headed  one 
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more  charge,  the  last  of  the  many  that  they  made  dnring 
the  day,  recaptured  the  lost  gnu,  and  slaughtered  the 
Arabs  in  a  heap*  The  charge  was  ntterly  desperate,  for 
direry  man  felt  that  there  was  nothing  between  him  and 
Tiefcory  exciept  torture  and  death.  On  this  occasion  Lieu^ 
tenant  Fattinscn,  who  had  been  wounded  and  carried  into 
ft  house,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  eon- 
tinned  to  exert  the  little  strength  he  had  left  until  he 
i^eoeived  another  wound,  whic^  proved  mortal.  Captain 
SWanston  and  Lieutenant  Oonnellon  were  rescued;  and 
ervery  man  of  the  Arabs  who  had  penetrated  to  the  pagoda 
was  bayoneted  without  mercy.  By  a  little  after  nine,  the 
enemy  were  oompletely  driven  from  the  village  and  all  the 
ground  near  it^  and  our  fainting  sepoys  were  then  enabled 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  the  only  refreshment  they  got 
during  the  whole  day  and  following  night.  Where  the 
desperate  Arabs  had  failed,  there  was  slight  chanoe  that 
the  cowardly  Mahrattas  would  renew  the  attempt.  Captain 
Staunton  and  his  people  passed  the  night  withont  any 
molestation.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
Mahratt,a  army  was  seen  hovering  about  the  village,  but 
none  of  them  would  venture  near ;  and  this  day  also  passed 
without  any  molestation.  Captain  Staunton  had  consumed 
so  much  powder  during  the  nine  hours*  fighting  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  had  only  a  few  rounds  of  ainmuni- 
tion  left ;  and  provisions  in  the  camp  there  were  none,  and 
none  were  to  be  procured  in  the  village.  Despairing, 
therefore,  of  being  able  to  reach  Poonah,  he  determined  to 
move  back  to  Seroor.  He  began  his  retreat  in  the  dark 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  January ;  he  sacrificed  much  of 
his  baggage  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  conveying 
his  numerous  wounded,  but  he  brought  off  not  only  his 
guns,  but  likewise  all  his  wounded,  and  with  them  i^eaohed 
geroG*  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  3rd  of 
Januaiy.  The  men  had  had  no  refreshment  but  water 
from  the  31st  of  December.  Three  oflficers  were  killed 
and  two  Wounded;  62  men  Were  killed  and  113  wounded, 
exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  horse.  The  loss  of  men  was 
most  severe  in  the  artillery,  12  being  killed  and  8  wounded 
out  of  a  detail  for  two  six-pounders  only.  | 

In  the  course  of  the  3rd  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
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Captain  Staunton  got  back  to  Seroor,  Brigadier-general 
Smith  reached  the  village  of  Corregaum  with  hia  strong 
division.  The  Feiahwa  and  his  Malmtttas  fled  back  to  the 
table-land  near  the  sources  of  the  Kistnah,  from  which 
they  had  descended.  General  Smith  followed  them 
closely,  and  Brigadier-general  Fritzler,  with  another 
division,  was  moving  from  another  point  to  intercept 
them.  The  Mahrattas  oontinned  to  turn  and  twist  like 
eels ;  and  though  Fritzler  trod  upon  their  tail  more  than 
onoe,  and  cut  off  part  of  it,  they  eould  not  be  so  overtaken 
as  to  be  brought  to  a  general  action,  or  even  to  a  stand. 
They  were  very  nearly  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Satara,  on  the  28th  of  January;  but  they  escaped  by  a 

fhaut,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  reat-guard.  A  small 
etachmciit  under  Colonel  Boles  cannonaded  them  out  of 
another  ghaut,  which  they  were  attempting  to  thread; 
but  they  only  changed  their  line  of  march.  The  troops 
were  e:diausted  by  this  harassing  pursuit,  which  seemed 
to  produce  no  visible  advantage.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  had  the  merit  of  recommending  a  better  plan  of 
operations.  This  was  to  storm  the  many  strong  places  in 
the  country,  to  deprive  the  Feishwa  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  reduce  Satara,  which  was  still  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  to  reinstate  the  Satara 
family  in  an  independent  sovereignty.  The  fortress  of 
Satara  surrendered  to  Brigadier-general  Smith  on  the 
10th  of  February,  the  day  on  which  he  first  appeared 
before  it.  Some  other  places  were  in  process  of  reduction, 
when  the  Feishwa  made  certain  rash  movements,  which 
enabled  General  Smith  to  fall  upon  him  at  Ashtah,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  with  the  2nd  and  7th  regiments  of 
Madras  light  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  His  Majesty's 
22nd  dragoons.  Bajee  Bao,  the  dastardly  Feishwa, 
deserted  his  palanquin  and  his  army,  mounting  a  horse, 
and  galloping  away  as  soon  as  the  battle  began;  but 
Gokla,  his  general,  seeing  that  he  must  either  fight  or  lose 
the  baggage,  and  nearly  everj^tbing  else,  ms^e  a  bold 
standi  outfiUmking  Smith's  small  force,  and  at  one  moment 
threatening  it  in  the  rear.  But  the  British  dragoons 
charged  his  goUj*  and  killed  him  in  the  charge.     The 

*  A  mass  of  Mahratta  oavahT'. 
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death  of  Qokla  left  the  Mahrattas  without  a  head.  From 
this  moment,  all  was  confusion  and  panic ;  each  mass  of 
cavalry  hreaking  as  our  dragoons  approached  it.  Some 
faint  resistance  was  attempted  in  the  camp;  but  our 
dragoons  dashed  in,  and  made  good  booty.  Twelve 
elephants  and  fifty-seven  camels  formed  part  of  this  prize. 
General  Smith  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head,  and 
Lieutenant  Warrand,  of  the  22nd  dragoons,  was  wounded 
by  Gokla,  who  fought  fiercely  in  the  mel^e,  and  wounded 
several  of  our  men  before  he  fell ;  but  no  one  was  killed 
on  our  side,  and  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  soldiers 
were  wounded. 

The  remnant  of  the  Feishwa's  army  fled  towards  the 
north,  being  daily  thinned  by  desertion.  Brigadier- 
general  Pritzler,  General  Monro,  Colonels  Prother  and 
Deacon,  reduced  all  the  forts  that  remained ;  the  Mahratta 
flag  was  fast  disappearing,  and  so  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs.  Our  divisions  and  detachments  in  the 
field,  in  almost  all  parts  of  India,  were  too  numerous  and 
too  well  posted  to  allow  of  any  junction  being  effected 
between  tne  Peishwa  and  the  forces  of  any  of  our  other 
enemies. 

After  the  battle  of  Ashtah,  Brigadier-general  Smith 
repaired  to  Satara,  in  order  to  assist  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
setting  up  the  rajah.  In  this  way  the  Peishwa  gained  a 
few  days'  respite  during  which  he  continued  to  press  to 
the  north-west  with  the  design  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  which  he  hoped 
to  find  ill  famished  with  troops.  But  turning  back  from 
Satara  and  making  a  short  halt  at  Seroor,  Smith  renewed 
his  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa  on  the  10th  of  March.  Briga- 
dier-general Doveton,  with  his  division,  moved  in  another 
direction,  in  the  expectation  of  intercepting  the  Peishwa. 
Nevertheless,  the  Mahratta  traversed  the  Nizam's  dominions 
from  west  to  east,  and  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Whurdah  on  the  Ist  of  April.  But  as  his  van  was  crossing 
that  river,  with  the  intention  of  marching  upon  Nagpoor, 
it  was  met  and  driven  back  by  a  small  detachment  under 
Colonel  Scott.  The  Peishwa  then  tried  to  cross  the  river 
at  another  point,  but  here  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Adams, 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  General  Doveton  was 
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getting  close  upon  him.  Without  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Doveton,  Adams  followed  the  Mahrattas,  came  up  with 
them  near  Seuni,  and  with  only  one  regiment  of  native 
cavalry  and  some  horse-artillery,  gave  them  a  signal  over-* 
throw.  The  enemy  fled  through  the  jungles,  leaviug 
behind  them  five  guns,  the  Peishwa*s  much-sunken 
treasure,  three  elephants,  and  200  camels.  This  time 
Bajee  Bao  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  for,  though  he  began 
to  run  as  soon  as  his  people  began  to  fight,  a  palanquin  in 
which  he  had  just  been  riding  was  taken,  and  was  found 
to  be  perforated  by  a  shot.  More  than  1,000  of  his 
Mahrattas  remained  dead  on  the  field.  They  were  knocked 
down  by  our  horse-artillery,  or  by  our  cavalry,  in  their 
flight.  They  can  scarcely  have  stood  anywhere,  for 
Colonel  Adams*s  total  loss  was  only  two  wounded.  General 
Doveton  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  firing  of  Adams's 
guns ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  our  troops,  in 
order  to  wait  for  supplies;  and  then  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pursuit  ought  to 
be  continued.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  avoid  these  errors,  for 
the  Feishwa's  army  split  up  into  various  detachments,  and 
each  took  a  route  of  its  own.  Two-thirds  of  his  people 
quitted  his  standard  altogether,  and  were  only  anxious  to 
reach  their  homes  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Bajee  Bao's 
whole  object  now  was  to  get  back  to  the  north-east ;  but 
here  he  found  his  progress  stopped  by  General  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  who  was  returning  from  Malwah  to  the  Deccan. 
On  his  way.  Sir  Thomas  had  resorted  to  a  measure  of 
unusual  severity.  The  fort  of  Talnair  or  Talneir,  situated 
on  the  north  bank,  and  commanding  a  ford  over  the  river 
Tapty,  was  one  of  the  places  ceded  to  the  English  by 
Holkar  under  the  late  'breaty.  Sir  Thomas  had  in  his 
possession  Holkar's  own  orders  for  the  quiet  surrender  of 
the  place ;  yet  a  fire  was  opened  upon  his  troops  from  the 
fort..  The  Mahratta  kiUadar,  or  commandant,  was  warned 
that  if  he  continued  to  resist  the  order  of  Ids  master,  he 
would  be  dealt  with  as  a  rebel:  without  heeding  the 
message,  jfche  killadar  continued  to  fire.  Upon  this  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  occupied  the  pettah,  or  open  town,  and 
turned  his  artillery  upon  the  fort.  The  gate  of  the  fort 
was  blown  open  by  two  six-pounders.    The  flank  com- 
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panies  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  of  the  Company's  European 
regiment  mshed  in,  and  came  to  the  second  gate,  which 
was  found  open.  At  the  third  gate  they  were  met  bj  the 
killadar,  who  came  out  by  the  wicket  and  surrendered  to 
Colonel  Conway.  The  third  and  fourth  ^ates  were  then 
opened,  and  the  storming-party  advanced  to  the  fifth, 
which  led  into  the  body  of  the  place.  This  was  fonnd 
shut,  bnt  part  of  the  garrison  within  demanded  terms,  and 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  gates  being  closed. 
After  a  very  short  parley,  in  which  they  were  summoned 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  the  wicket-gate  was  opened 
from  within,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  Major  Gor- 
don, Captain  MacGregor,  and  Lieutenants  Chauvel  and 
MacGregor,  entered,  and  were  followed  by  ten  or  twelve 
grenadiers.  They  were  scarcely  within  ihe  wicket  when 
some  wild  Arabs,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  fell 
upon  them  with  swords,  spears,  and  knives.  Major 
Gordon  and  Captain  MacGregor  were  killed  forthwith; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray  was  wounded  in  several  places, 
cut  down,  and  disabled ;  the  two  lieutenants  were  wounded 
and  cut  down  also,  and  all  the  grenadiers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  But  the  rest  of  our  storming-party 
soon  rushed  through  the  wicket,  drove  off  the  murderous 
Arabs,  and  in  the  end  slaughtered  every  man  that  was  in 
the  fort.  Between  Arabs,  Fatans,  and  Mahrattas,  300  men 
were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  our  infuriated  soldiery. 
On  the  next  morning,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  had  the  killadar 
hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions,  on  the  twofold  charge  'of 
rebellion  and  treachery.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
killadar  had  ordered,  or  was  privy  to,  the  onslaught  of  the 
Arabs;  it  was  doubted,  but  we  think  unreasonably, 
whether  the  Arabs  understood  that  the  killadar  had  sur- 
rendered, and  that  the  Mahrattas  had  agreed  to  submit ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  in  ordering  the 
execution  of  the  killadar,  was  severely  censured  in  several 
quarters.  But  the  example  was  useful,  and  upon  knowing 
that  the  commandant  of  Talnair  had  been  executed,  the 
killadars  of  the  much  stronger  forts  of  Gaulna,  Gfaandore, 
and  other  places  which  Holkar  had  ceded,  submitted  upon 
summons,  or  as  soon  as  they  were  shewn  Holkar's  orders 
to  admit  the  English. 
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Bajee  £ao  had  been  ninniiig  hither  and  thither  for  more 
than  aix  months,  but  his  race  was  now  well-nigh  finislied. 
North,  sonth,  east  and  west,  his  road  was  cut  off,  and 
forces  were  moving  round  him  from  the  intermediate 
pcints  of  the  compass.  Finding  himself  so  sorely  pressed, 
he  attcoonpted  again  to  pass  into  Malwah  ;  but  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  was  himself  at  Mhow,  a  town  or  large  can- 
tonment in  the  Malwah  province,  had  so  stationed  some 
,  forces  imder  LieQtenant»KX>lonel  Eussel  and  Corsellis  as  to 
render  this  movement  impracticable.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  May,  Sir  John  Malcolm  learned  that  a  vakeel 
from  the  Feishwa  had  arrived  at  a  place  on  the  Nerbndda 
Biver,  about  forty  miles  from  Mhow.  Malcolm  imme- 
diately moved  towards  that  place,  and  took  his  troops 
with  him.  On  the  27th  of  May,  he  met  the  vakeel  or 
ambassador,  who  assured  him  that  the  Feishwa  was  deter- 
mined to  come  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  his  friendship  and 
generosity.  Sir  John,  being  informed  of  the  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  the  Feishwa  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  stated  the  con- 
ditions, and  sent  &e  vakeel  back  to  his  master,  who  was 
occupying  a  good  position  on  a  hilL  The  Feishwa  re- 
mained irrresolute  for  several  days,  during  which  the 
division  of  General  Doveton  and  other  troops  got  close 
into  his  neighbourhood.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Ist  of  June,  he  came  down  to  a  village  in  the  plain,  and 
met  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  Mahratta  did  not  come 
alone ;  he  had  an  escort  2,500  strong,  and  he  brought  his 
family  with  him.  Malcolm,  who  had  come  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  with  only  a  thin  attendance,  repeated  the 
conditions,  and  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of 
Trimbukjee.  Bajee  Eao  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  up  Trimbukjee;  that  Trimbukjee  had  an 
army  and  camp  of  his  own ;  that  he  was  stronger  than  he 
was.  ^  Then,'  said  Malcolm, '  I  will  attack  him  forthwith.* 
*  Success  attiend  you  1 '  replied  the  Feishwa.  The  Mahratta 
prince  further  declared  that  he  had  been  involved  in  a  war 
without  meaning  it ;  that  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
the  English,  who  had  supported  his  family  for  two  genera- 
tions; that  he  was  now  in  a  lamentable  situation,  but 
believed  that  he  still  bad  a  real  friend  in  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm, 
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He  wajs  told  that  he  ought  either  to  throw  himself  at  once 
on  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  government,  or  prepare 
for  further  resistance.  ''How  can  I  resist  now?*  said  the 
Mahratta ;  '  I  am  surrounded.'  Malcolm  replied  that  this 
was  quite  true,  but  that  still  he  might  escape  if  he  pre- 
ferred becoming  a  freebooter  and  wanderer  to  accepting 
the  liberal  provisions  which  the  English  were  ready  to  give 
him.  Bajee  Eao  protested  that  Malcolm  was  his  friend,  his 
only  friend,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  him,  but  trust 
entiifely  to  his  good  offices.  Nevertheless,  the  Peilshwa,  on 
breaking  up  the  conference,  asked  for  a  little  delay,  and 
in  retiring  to  the  ghaut  from  which  he  had  descended,  he 
took  care  to  guard  his  rear  and  flanks  with  his  resolute 
Arab  infantry,  and  to  shew  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  over 
the  rocks;  and  upon  reaching  his  camp  he  sent  trusty 
messengers  to  the  camp  of  Trimbukjee,  to  tell  that 
favourite  to  beware  of  Malcolm.  It  was,  however,  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  procrastinate  very  long,  for  he  was 
completely  hemmed  in,  and  his  supplies  of  provisions 
were  failmg.  He  informed  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he 
would  go  to  his  camp,  and  conclude  the  treaty  as  proposed 
to  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June.  When  that 
morning  came,  he  tried  one  fjEdnt  shuffle  more.  It  was  an 
inauspicious  day,  he  had  some  religious  ceremonies  to 
perform ;  would  not  his  dear  friend  Malcolm  wait  till  to- 
morrow ?  Malcolm  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would 
not  wait  another  hour ;  and  this,  with  the  not  very  distant 
firing  of  some  English  guns  on  one  of  his  flanks  or  in  his 
rear,  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  further  hesitation.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  he  came 
down  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  camp  and  delivered  himself 
up,  with  his  family.  Malcolm,  like  nearly  all  his  distin- 
guished Indian  contemporaries,  was  a  man  of  a  large  and 
generous  heart:  none  knew  better  than  he  the  demerits 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  fallen  enemy  now  before  him, 
yet  he  agreed  that  the  Peishwa's  allowance  should  not  be 
less  than  eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  that  a  most 
liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  his  courtiers, 
Brahmans,  temples,  &c.  The  supreme  govenmient  afe 
Calcutta  thought  that  Sir  John  had  granted  too  much; 
but  as  it  was  done,  they  confirmed  the  grants.    Bajee  Bao 
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renounced  for  ever  the  dignity  of  Peishwa,  or  supreme 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  all  his  claims  of 
sovereignty.  If  Trimbukjee  had  not  been  secured  in  an 
English  prison,  the  case  might  have  been  different;  but 
as  that  turbulent  felon  was  caught,  after  another  hard  run 
for  it,  the  ex-Peishwa  quietly  resigned  himself  to  a  life  oi 
luxury  and  ease,  spending  his  £80,000  a  year,  not  in  rais- 
ing troops  or  exciting  combinations  against  the  Company, 
but  in  mere  sensual  indulgences.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
have  his  residence  fixed  at  Poonah ;  but  to  this  the 
governor-general  objected  strongly,  and  for  very  evident 
reasons.  To  Benares,  which  was  proposed  to  him  as  a 
suitable  residence,  he  expressed  a  rooted  aversion.  He 
would  have  preferred  Muttra,  but  as  that  was  a  frontier 
station  it  was  refused.  The  village  of  Bithoor  or  Brimat- 
war,  on  the  Ganges,  near  Cawnpore,  was  finally  fixed 
upon  for  his  residence.  His  progress  through  Rajpootana 
and  th^  Doab  to  the  place  of  his  exile  excited  hardly  any 
sensation  among  the  people.  When  settled  at  Bithoor,  he 
bathed  daily  in  the  holy-water  of  the  Ganges,  indulged  in 
the  highest  living  of  a  Brahman,  maintained  three  expen- 
sive sets  of  dancing-girls,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
low  buffoons  and  sycophants.  The  rallying-point  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy  was  thus  broken  up,  and  if  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  change  the  character  of  the  Mahratta 
people,  and  to  introduce  peaceful  industrious  habits  among 
them — if  the  unchanged  character  of  that  people  prognos- 
ticated future  troubles  in  India — still  their  power  of  doing 
mischief  was  from  this  time  vastly  reduced.  To  the 
restored  fomily  of  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  whose  hereditary 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  Peishwa,  was  held  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  Bajee 
Rao,  only  a  very  limited  territory  was  allotted,  upon  his 
yielding  all  claim  or  pretension  to  be  Peishwa ;  a  dignity 
wisely  and  for  ever  abrogated.  The  Satara  dominions 
occupy  a  surface  of  about  11,000  square  miles;  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghaut  Mountains ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Wama  and  Kistnah ;  on  the  north, 
by  the  Neera  and  Beemah  Rivers ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  total  net  revenues 
amounted  to  15,600,000  rupees ;  but  out  of  this  sum  three 
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lacs  per  annum  were  reserved  for  cbiefs  who  had  become 
Bubjecte  of  the  Company,  and  three  Laos  more  were 
alienated.  The  management  of  the  territorieB,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bajah  of  fiatara's  affairs,  were 
assigned  to  Captain  Grant  until  the  country  should  become 
tranquillised.  Many  of  the  hiU  forts,  which  had  been 
what  the  worst  of  our  baronial  castles  were  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century— dens  of  thieTes,  cut-throats, 
and  violators — ^were  dismantled;  and  others,  cleared  of 
their  occupants,  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  In  1821, 
when  the  young  rajah  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  invested  with  the  administration  of  his  dominions, 
which  were  then  tranquil  and  prosperous. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sir  John 
Malcolm  all  that  remained  of  the  ex-Peishwa's  army 
quietly  broke  up  and  dispersed.  Not  even  Trimbukjee 
could  keep  a  force  together.  This  chief^  knowing  that 
the  English  would  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
fled  with  a  few  followers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nassuck, 
a  large  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Godavery, 
principally  inhabited  by  Brahmans.  The  murderer  had 
ever  shewn  a  preference  for  these  holy  places  and  he 
probably  hoped  to  escape  notice  among  the  crowds  of 
Hindoo  pilgrims  that  were  constantly  repairing  to  the 
temples  of  Nassuck.  Here,  in  fact,  he  remained  concealed 
for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the  active  search  making  for 
him.  At  last.  Captain  Swanston,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Corregaum,  being  detached  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  from  a 
distant  station,  succeeded,  after,  a  march  of  fifty  miles  in 
sixteen  hours,  in  discovering  the  murderer's  hiding-place, 
and  in  surrounding  the  house.  When  the  gates  were 
forced,  Trimbukjee  was  reclining  on  a  cot ;  he  fled  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  concealed  himself  under  some 
straw.  He  was  presently  dragged  irom  his  cover;  he 
offered  no  resistance,  and  was  sent  under  a  good  guard  to 
Tannah,  the  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped  through 
the  ingenious  aid  of  the  Mahratta  groom  and  songster. 
After  a  short  time  he  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  put 
into  the  cage  in  Fort  William,  which  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Vizier  Ali ;  but  he  was  very  soon  con- 
veyed to  tiie  rock  of  Chunar,  near  Benares. 
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The  captnre  of  the  fortress  of  ABseerghur  was  the  last 
operation  of  the  Radarree  and  Mahratta  war;  a  war 
which  had  witnessed  an  unprecedented  number  of  sieges, 
an  unprecedented  number  and  oompleKitj  of  movements 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forced  marohes  that 
were  e^er  made  in  any  country.  '  Thirty  hill-fortresses, 
each  of  which  might  have  defied  iha  whole  Anglo-Indian 
army,  fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks;  and  this  vast 
Mahratta  empire,  which  had  overshadowed  the  East,  and 
before  which  the  star  of  the  Mogul  had  beoome  pale,  was 
annihilated.' 

After  the  siege  of  Asseerghur  the  armies  of  the  three 
presidencies  returned  to  their  several  stations  and  canton- 
ments in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and  the  regions 
which  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  immense  hosts  of  combatants,  hj  British 
and  native  troops,  Feishwa  Mahsattas,  Holkar  Mahrattas, 
Nagpoor  Mahrattas,  Pindarrees,  Fatans,  Arabs,  Gends, 
and  others,  became  quiet  as  a  bay  of  the  ocean  after  a 
storm ;  quieter  and  happier  than  they  had  been  for  many 
ages.  In  the  territories  assumed  by  the  Company,  or 
taken  under  its  immediate  protection,  able  men  were  left 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  improve  this  tranquillity, 
to  establish  permanently  the  reign  of  peace  and  law,  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  all  the  native  inhabitants.  For 
more  than  thirty  p:eoeding  years,  the  |m>vinoe  of  Malwah 
and  the  whole  of  Central  India  had  been  oppressed, 
pillaged,  and  laid  waste  by  the  Pindarrees,  by  the  Mahrattas 
of  all  tribes,  by  the  Rajpoot  princes,  and  by  the  Fuars ; 
these  different  powers  acted  sometimes  in  combination, 
but  more  frequently  in  opposition  to  one  another ;  they 
were  all  equally  cruel  and  rapacious  in  the  moment  of 
success  and  conquest,  and  about  equally  incapable  of 
giving  that  stablity  to  their  conquests  T^bich  would  have 
given  relief  to  the  poor  oppressed  people,  whose  greatest 
calamity  was  the  frequent  change  of  masters.  To  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  had  assisted  so  potentially  in  subduing 
the  sanguinary  anarchists,  and  eKpelling  the  Pindarrees, 
was  assigned  the  equally  difficult  duty  of  restoring  order 
and  repairing  the  frightful  mischie&i  which  had  been 
committed  in  so  long  a  series  of  years.    He  was  appointed 
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by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  military  and  political 
command  of  Malwah,  which  had  perhaps  suffered  more 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  its  villages  were  deserted  and  roofless;  the  ferocious 
tigers  of  the  jungles  literally  usurped  the  country,  and 
fought  with  the  returning  inhabitants  for  their  fields.  In 
the  state  of  Holkar  alone,  of  3,701  villages  only  2,038  were 
inhabited;  1,663  were  'without  lamp' — were  wholly 
deserted.  Under  the  wise  rule  established  by  Malcolm, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  these  deserted  viUages  were 
restored  and  repeopled  before  the  end  of  1820 ;  and  in  less 
than  five  years  from  the  time  our  army  first  occupied  the 
country,  Sir  John  could  boast  with  an  honourable  pride, 
and  with  perfect  correctness,  that  Malwah  and  the  rest  of 
Central  India  were  tranquil  and  contented,  and  rapidly 
advancing  in  population  and  prosperity.  *It  may  be 
asserted  that  history  affords  few  examples  where  a 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  a  country  has  been 
attended  with  such  an  aggregate  of  increased  happiness 
to  its  inhabitants,  as  that  which  was  effected  within  four 
years  in  Central  India ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that, 
with  the  exception  of  suppressing  a  few  Bheel  robbers, 
peace  was  restored,  and  has  hitherto  been  maintained^ 
without  one  musket  being  fired.'  Accustomed  to  the 
extremities  of  military  violence,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  on  the  English  first  entering,  betrayed  feelings 
of  doubt  and  alarm.  These  were,  by  some,  mistaken  for 
dislike  to  our  supremacy ;  but  they  arose  only  out  of  fear 
of  insult  or  outrage,  and  they  were  speedily  removed  by 
the  strict  discipline  preserved  by  our  troops,  whether 
stationary  or  marching.  In  a  very  short  time,  wherever 
troops  or  individuals  moved,  they  were  received  with 
cordiality,  as  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  people.  To 
organise  the  country,  honourable  and  intelligent  British 
officers  were  sent  into  every  part  of  it.  '  The  result  has 
been  fortunate  beyond  anticipation.  These  agents,  within 
their  respective  circles,  have  not  only,  by  their  direct 
intercourse  with  all  classes,  established  great  influence, 
but  spread  a  knowledge  of  our  character  and  intentions, 
which  has  increased  respect  and  confidence;  and  they 
have  in  almost  all  caaes  succeeded,  by  the  arbitration  of 
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clifierences,  and  the  settlement  of  local  disputes,  in  prenerv- 
ing  the  peace  of  the  country  mthout  troops.     The  most  exact 
observance  of  certain  principles  is  required  from  these 
ofScers,  and  their  line  is  very  carefully  and  distinctly 
prescribed.     The  object  has  been  to  escape  every  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
"beyond    what    the    preservation    of    the    public    peace 
demanded.'      In  other  parts  of  India  the  change  was 
equally  beneficial — ^the  blessings  derived  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Findarrees 
■were  equally  apparent.    As  Bishop  Heber  was  travelling 
through  the  country  in  1824,  he  overheard  a  conversation 
among  some  villagers,  who  were  comparing  the  present 
peaceable  times  with  those  in  which  *  Ameer  Khan  and 
!Bappoo  Scindia  came  up  with  their  horsemen,  and  spoiled 
all  the  land,  and  smote  all  the  people,  and  burned  the  cities 
through  Mewar  and  Marwar,  till  thou  comest  unto  the  salt 
-wilderness.'    He  also  heard  them  say  that  corn  had  been 
gradually  getting  cheaper,  and  notwithstanding  a  late  un- 
favourable season,  was  still  not  so  dear  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
years  of  trouble.    The  kind  and  warm-hearted  prelate  adds : 
*  When  such  have  been  the  effects  of  British  supremacy, 
who  will  refase  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  our  empire? ' 
The  reputation  of  the  British  in  India  has  never  stood 
higher  than   at   the    conclusion   of  the   Findarree   and 
Mahratta  war ;  and  during  the  four  remaining  years  of 
Lord  Hastings's  government,  the  face  of  Central  India 
was  changed  to  an  extent  which  woidd  have  appeared 
almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  had  not  contemplated 
upon  the  spot  the  rapid  progress  of  the  change,  and 
studied  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.    No  war 
had  begun  in  a  higher  motive,  or  had  ended  in  a  more 
positive  good  to  mankind.    *  The  campaign  which  had  just 
terminated,'  says  Malcolm,  'was  not  an  attack  upon  a 
state,  or  upon  a  body  of  men,  but  upon  a  system.    It  was 
order  contending  against  anarchy ;  and  the  first  triumph 
was  so  complete,  that   there   ceased,   almost   from   the 
moment,  to  be  any  who  cherished  hopes  of  the  contest 
being  either  prolonged  or  revived:   the  victory  gained 
was  slight,  comparatively  speaking,  over  armies,  to  what 
it  was  over  mind.     The  universal  distress,  whic^  a  series 
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of  revolutionfi  mUBt  evet  generate,  had  gone  its  oirole,  and 
reached  all  ranks  and  olasses.  The  most  barbarous  of 
those  who  subsisted  on  plunder  had  found  that  a  oondition 
of  continued  uncertainty  and  alamx  could  not  be  one  of 
enjoyment.  The  princes,  chiefs,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  neither  national  feelings,  confidence  in  each 
other,  not  any  one  principle  of  union.  When,  therefore, 
the  tiUglish  goyemment,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  pro- 
claimed every  district  to  be  the  right  of  its  proprietor,  on 
condition  Of  his  proving  himself  the  friend  of  peace  and 
good  order ;  and  when  men  found  that  the  choice  between 
such  a  course,  and  that  of  continuing  the  promoters  of 
anarchy,  -vras  an  option  between  its  friendship  or  hostility, 
all  concurred  in  submission.  There  appeared  in  a  few  a 
difficulty  to  conquer  habits,  but  in  none  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition. The  desolated  state  of  the  country  was  favourable 
to  the  change,  for  it  presented  an  ample  field  for  the 
revival  of  industry  in  peaceful  oocapations ;  but  the  para- 
mount influence  which  the  results  of  the  war  gave  to  the 
British  government  over  several  of  the  native  states,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which 
ensued.  Our  officers  were  enabled  to  give  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  these  states,  whidi  became  an  example 
to  others ;  and  a  tone  of  improvement  was  givaii  to  every 
province  of  Central  India.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  wild  provinces  subject  to  Scindia 
started  into  prosperity  as  soon  as  his  numerous,  restless, 
tod  marauding  army  was  broken  up.  And  Scindia  him- 
self was  as  great  a  gainer  as  his  subjects ;  for  this  army, 
tod  the  insolent  rapacious  chieffcains  who  raided  and 
commanded  it,  in  reality  oppressed  him  as  well  a$  the 
people,  arid  rarely  left  him  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  act  tux2ording  to  his  own  ivill.  The  most  dangerous 
of  these  chieftains  were  now  destroyed ;  and,  aided  by  the 
presence  of  English  armies,  by  the  universal  discourage- 
ment which  had  fallen  Upon  the  Mabrattais,  and  by  the 
<K)nfirmed  oonviotioU  that  their  old  trade  of  war  had 
become  to  unprofitable  trade,  Scindia  was  enabled  to  dis- 
band immense  oolrps  commanded  by  insubordinate  ehie&, 
imd  to  rediioe  his  anny  to  18,000  tegular  in&ntry,  and 
9000  hofsdi    The  saving  in  actual  expeudituroi  from  re- 
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duotions  alone»  was  estimated  at  twenty  lacs  of  rupeea 
per  annum.  At  the  same  time  the  revenues  were  raised 
forty  per  oent*  by  the  restoratii^  of  tranquillity  and  order. 
Even  the  disbanded  soldiers  returned  to  their  native  dis- 
tricts, and  to  their  former  occupation,  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  lamp  had  been  altogether  extinguished  in  only 
a  few  villages  in  Scindia*s  dominions,  but  many  of  these 
villages  had  been  reduced  to  four  or  five  fjEimilies.  Tho 
voids  were  rapidly  filled  up.  In  1817  there  was  not  one 
district  belonging  to  Seindia  that  was  not  more  or  less  in 
a  disturbed  state ;  in  1821  there  existed  not  one  enemy  to 
the  public  peace  in  any  of  these  districts.  All  the  districts 
which  had  been  wrested  from  this  chief  by  the  Pindarrees 
were  restored  to  him :  the  loss  of  the  foi-tress  of  Asseerghur 
was  nearly  all  he  lost  by  the  war.  In  the  dominions  of 
Holkar,  where  the  aniurohy  and  devastation  bad  been 
greater,  the  change  to  good  was  the  more  striking.  Our 
victory  at  Maheidpoor  had  scattered  for  ever  the  over^ 
grown  army  of  tMs  state;  those  battalions  Wdre  never 
re-embodied,  and  200  men  to  guard  the  palace  were  all  the 
infantry  left  in  thb  service  of  tiiis  Mahratta  dynasty. 
Three  thousand  Obedient  cavalry  were  retained  for  the 
police  of  the  country,  together  with  a  small  park  of 
artillery.  In  leas  than  four  years  the  revenues  of  the 
state  were  nearly  quadrupled ;  and  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion were  brought  down  from  forty  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  rapid  restoration  of  the  roofless  and  deserted  villages 
has  been  mentioned.  The  increase  of  population  in  tho 
towns  was  surprising.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  Indore,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Malwah,  the  capital 
of  the  Holkar  family,  was  changed  from  a  desolate  town 
to  a  flourishing  capital,  containing  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  for  not  only  did  those  families 
return  which  had  fled  in  the  troublous  times,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  and  districts  migrated  in  large 
numbers,  and  settled  in  Indore.  The  young  prince,  who 
was  secured  on  the  musnud  by  British  power,  abandoned 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors  of  always  residing  in  camp, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  this  thriving  capital.  Other 
states  and  territories  participated  in  these  advantages. 
The  Grasseas,  the  Sondwarrees,  the  Qonds,  as  well  as  the 
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Bheels  and  other  hereditary  and  professional  robbers,  wero 
rapidly  suppressed.  When  the  British  armies  first  entered 
Central  India,  and  even  in  1818,  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Yindhya  Mountains, 
which  stretch  from  the  province  of  Behar  to  Cape  Comorin, 
was  not  safe  for  even  troops  to  pass ;  and  till  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  when  a  British  cantonment  was  esstablished 
at  Mhow,  the  robbers  continued  their  depredations.  All 
these  bands  were  repressed,  and  the  most  vicious  and 
depraved  among  them  were  gradually  made  sensible  o£ 
the  blessings  attending  a  better  course  of  life.  From  the 
territories  of  Bhopal  to  those  of  Gujerat,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  from  Hindia  to  the  country  of 
Burwannee,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  improvement  was  introduced.  New  villages 
rose  everywhere,  and  forests  which  had  long  been  deemed 
impenetrable  were  fast  cleared,  on  account  of  the  profit 
derived  from  the  timber  required  to  rebuild  villages, 
towns,  cities.  Between  Jaum  and  Mandoo,  the  Bheels 
began  to  cultivate  every  spot,  and  their  hamlets  rose  with 
a  rapidity  that  promised  an  early  and  complete  change  in 
the  whole  face  of  that  district,  and  in  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  Bishop  Heber  thought  that  he  discovered  a 
hankering  among  the  'hill-people'  after  their  old  modes 
of  life,  and  that  there  were  many  of  the  Bheels  who  still 
sighed  after  their  lato  anarchy,  and  exdaimed,  amid  the 
comforts  of  a  peaceable  government : 

Give  118  onr  wildness  and  our  woods, 
Oar  huts  and  cayes  again. 

An  EnglisJi  party  travelling  fi*om  Mhow  observed  some 
Bheels  looking  earnestly  at  a  large  drove  of  bullocks 
which  were  drinking  at  a  ford.  Upon  being  asked  whether 
those  oxen  belonged  to  him,  one  of  the  Bheels  replied: 
*  No ;  but  a  good  part  of  them  would  have  been  ours  by 
this  time,  if  it  were  not  for  you  English,  who  will  let 
nobody  thrive  but  yourselves ! '  But,  in  proportion  as  an 
efficient  police  was  established,  and  roads,  those  grand 
means  of  civilisation,  were  opened  through  the  country, 
the  wild  mountain  Bheels  were  kept  in  check,  and  gradu- 
ally brought  within  the  pale  of  law  and  civilised  life. 
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Bnt  for  the  advance  of  British  armies  into  Central  India, 
these  Tery  Bheels  would  soon  have  attracted  notice  as  a 
substantive  power,  for  they  had  already  acquired  an  as- 
cendency over  several  petty  native  states;  and  neither 
Mahrattas  nor  Fatans,  neither  Arabs  nor  any  other  kind 
of  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  potentates  of  Central 
India,  would  have  ventured  to  attack  them  in  their  moun- 
tains, where  no  booty  was  to  be  expected,  where  nothing; 
was  to  be  got  but  hard  blows. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  completely  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
country  of  Arabs  and  Meckxanees,  a  desperate  set  of 
adventurers  from  Meckran,  in  Persia,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  made  themselves  perfectly  independent  of  the 
native  Indian  chiefs  whom  they  pretended  to  serve ;  and 
all  the  petty  chieftains  were  warned  that  to  retain  any  of 
these  desperadoes  as  mercenaries,  or  to  attempt  to  bring 
any  of  them  back  to  the  country,  would  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  British 
government.  All  other  classes  of  mercenaries,  or  of  ruffians, 
who  looked  only  to  sword  and  spear  for  their  support,  were 
dismissed.  Never  was  the  reign  of  terror  and  anarchy 
more  complete  than  in  1817.  No  contrast  can  be  greater 
than  what  was  presented  in  1821.  The  natives  were 
happier  then  than  afterwards;  for  the  recollection  of  the 
dangers  and  miseries  they  had  recently  endured,  increased 
the  enjoyment  of  present  security  and  good  government. 
*Take  it  all  in  all,'  continues  li^colm,  speaking  of  the 
period  of  1821,  'there  never  was  a  country  where  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  population  were  better  pleased 
with  their  condition  than  they  now  are ;  nor  is  this  feeling 
much  checked  by  the  moody  turbulence  of  the  military 
classes,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  occupation. 
Almost  all  those  who  were  actually  natives  of  the  country 
have  been,  in  one  way  or  other,  considered ;  while  a  great 
proportion  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  the  disbanded  armies,  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  it;  nor  will  these  mercenaries  ever  return  to  dis- 
turb its  peace,  while  the  measures  and  principles  by  which 
the  salutary  change  has  been  effected  are  preserved  and 
supported.* 

At  Foonah,  and  generally  in  the  dominions  of  the  ex- 
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Peishwa,  Bajee  Bao,  changes  and  reforms  equally  salutary 
were  introduced,  principally  through  the  management  of 
the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  had  the 
genius  of  a  true  legislator,  and  all  the  generous  sympathies 
of  a  philanthropist.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Poonah  terri- 
tory, the  British  dominion  and  possessions  were  extended 
along  the  western  coast,  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  small  province  of  Goa  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tapty ; 
and  inland  to  the  long-established  western  frontier  erf  the 
Nizam,  from  the  junction  of  the  Whurdah  and  Toombudra 
to  the  junction  of  the  Wagoor  and  Tapty.  Such  places  in 
Khandeish,  belonging  to  the  Holkar  McJirattas,  as  fell 
within  these  bounds,  were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
treaty  of  Mundesoor,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  con- 
cluded after  the  splendid  victory  at  Maheidpoor,  Some 
other  territories  south  of  the  Sautpoora  range  of  hills  were 
also  yielded.  By  exchanges  with  the  Guicowar  rajah,  and 
by  arrangements  with  some  minor  princes,  a  continuous, 
uninterrupted  dominion  was  obtained  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta,  and  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  The  former 
Mahratta  war  having  been  attended  with  the  similar 
advantage  of  continuous  dominion  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  the  communication  between  the  three  presidencies 
might  now  be  considered  as  complete. 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 


Meeting  of  PairliMnent— Prince-Begeat'a  Speech— Addresg^State  of 
the  Oouutry-r-Proceeding8  of  Paxliament — Report  of  Secret  Com- 
mittees— Bill  of  Indemnity — Scotch  Bnrgh  Beform — Bank  Bestric- 
tion  Act — ^Boyal  Marriages — Slave  Trade— Alien  Act — ^DiBsolutioa. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1817 ;  parliament  was  opened  by  oommission 
on  the  27th  of  January  following.  It  was  the  sixth  and 
probably  the  last  session  of  the  fifth  parliaanent  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  prospect  of  being  speedily  sent 
back  to  their  constituents  was  not  so  generally  alarming 
to  members  in  those  days  as  it  has  since  become ;  still,  in 
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ordinary  droamstanoes,  a  good  many  votes  were  apt  to 
be  affected  by  it,  and  the  last  session  of  the  steadiest 
parliament,  when  it  was  certain  or  likely  that  a  dissolu- 
tion was  at  hand,  was  wont  to  be  distinguished  by  some 
little  refractoriness,  showing  itself  both  in  a  slight  decline 
of  the  ministerial  majorities  and  in  the  increasing  number 
of  popular  motions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  more 
favourably  received  than  usual,  as  well  as  more  |)erti- 
naciously  urged. 

The  prince- regent's  speech,  which  was  read  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  after  noticing  in  the  customary  terms  the 
continuance  of  His  Majesty's  indisposition,  proceeded  to 
advert,  at  somewhat  greater  length,  but  in  a  phraseology 
hardly  less  dry  and  formal,  to  the  death  of  the  princess. 
His  royal  highness,  it  was  declared,  had  been  soothed  and 
consoled  by  the  assurances  he  had  received  from  all 
classes,  both  of  their  just  sense  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  his  parental  sorrow ; 
and,  amidst  his  own  sufferings,  he  had  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  effect  which  the  sad  event  might  have  on  the 
interests  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  Little  cordiality, 
it  was  well  known,  had  for  a  long  time  subsisted  between 
the  father  and  daughter;  the  natural  inclination  which 
the  latter  had  evinced  to  take  pajrt  with  her  mother  had 
estranged  and  alienated  them;  and,  if  the  princess  had 
lived  much  longer,  there  would  probably  have  been  seen 
the  worst  example  that  had  yet  been  exhibited  of  the 
dissension  and  mutual  hatred  that  had  uniformly  divided 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  and  the  heir-apparent  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  family ;  and  the  internecine  war 
between  husband  and  wife  that  soon  after  broke  out, 
would  have  been  rendered  still  more  deplorable  and 
revolting,  by  their  child  being  in  all  probability  involved 
in  it  as  an  active  combatant.  The  premature  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  at  least  saved  herself  and  all  parties 
that  unhappiness.  It  could  not  fail,  nevertheless,  to  be 
kidenly  felt  by  her  father.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  hard- 
hearted man,  which  he  was  not,  but  only  a  luxurious  and 
selfish  cme,  he  must  have  been  stunned  by  such  a  blow. 
His  pride  and  sense  of  personal  importance,  if  nothing 
else,  must  have  been  severely  wounded  by  it.    His  hope 
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of  being  the  fietther  of  a  line  of  kings  was  gone ;  he  was 
beoome  the  last  of  his  race ;  his  blood  would  flow  in  the 
veins  of  no  future  occupant  of  his  throne ;  no  successor  in 
a  distant  age  would  look  back  upon  him  as  a  progenitor ; 
his  history  would  end  with  his  own  life.  All  this,  how- 
ever, more  calmly  viewed,  would  be  found  to  resolve  itself 
into  his  merely  finding  himself  in  a  new  position,  different 
from,  but  not  in  reality  perhaps  worse  than,  the  one  he 
had  los^  Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  ]khat  his  grief 
long  retained  the  bitterness  and  prostration  with  which  it 
was  at  first  accompanied.  He  was  so  ill  for  a  short  time 
that  his  life  was  considered  to  be  in  danger,  and  was  only 
saved  by  copious  bleeding ;  but  in  little  more  than  three 
months  he  had  so  far  recovered  both  his  health  and  spirits, 
as  to  be  able,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, to  entertain  the  company  with  a  song. 

The  sequel  of  the  speech  was  all  congratulatory.  It 
referred  to  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  in  almost  every  branch 
of  domestic  history — ^to  the  improved  state  of  public  credit 
— to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue  in  its 
most  important  branches ;  mentioned  the  treaties  that  had 
been  concluded  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  parliament  the  deficiency 
which  had  so  long  existed  in  the  number  of  places  of 
public  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
when  compared  with  the  increased  and  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  The  important  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  country,  it 
was  observed,  *  could  not  fail  to  withdraw  from  the  dfe- 
affected  the  principal  means  of  which  they  had  availed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  unhappily  led  to  acts  of  insurrection 
and  treason;'  'and  his  royal  highness,'  it  was  added, 
'  entertains  the  most  confident  expectation,  that  the  siate 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  which  the  country  is  now 
restored,  will  be  maintained,  agaiost  all  attempts  to  disturb 
it,  by  the  persevering  vigilance  of  the  magistracy,  and  by 
the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  people.'  Thus  did  the 
government  flatter  itself  that  its  troubles  were  over,  and 
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that  the  year  1817,  in  taking  its  departure,  had  carried  its 
evil  spirit  along  with  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  apparent  confidence  may  have 
been  partly  assumed  by  ministers,  with  a  view  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  proceedings  in  coping  with  the  late 
attempts  of  the  disaffected.  The  best  case  they  could 
make  out  for  themselves  would  be  to  show  that  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  had  been  successful  in  putting 
down  or  keeping  down  disturbance,  and  that  all  the 
dangers  against  which  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted 
to  them  had  been  intended  to  provide  were  now  at  an 
end.  On  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  powers,  their 
cessation  or  their  continuance,  the  speech  said  not  a  word. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  and  before  the  address  in 
answer  had  been  moved,  the  opposition  in  both  Houses 
demanded  the  instant  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  this,  ministers 
announced  that  it  was  their  intention  to  present  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  on  the  following  day,  and  to  propose  the 
suspension  of  the  standing  orders,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  act  to  be  repealed,  that  it  might  pass  without 
delay.  The  bill  was  accordingly  passed  through  the 
Lords  on  the  28th,  and  through  the  Commons  on  the  29th. 

No  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address ;  but  it  gave 
rise  to  some  debate  in  both  Houses.  Lord  Lansdowne 
denied  that  the  recent  trials  had  furnished  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  or  general  disposition 
to  insurrection  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  had  been 
assumed  by  ministers.  *  Li  the  trials  at  Derby,  where  it 
was  the  business  and  the  particular  object  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  prove  that  the  discontented  there  had  a 
correspondence  with  others  in  different  quarters,  he  had 
completely  failed.  He  could  not  prove  that  in  any  part 
of  the  country  there  had  been  the  slightest  connection 
with  these  conspirators.  This  terrible  conspiracy,  too, 
was  suppressed  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  eighteen 
dragoons.'  His  lordship  admitted  that  the  Derby  con- 
spirators had  been  very  properly  brought  to  trial,  and 
justly  convicted;  but  this,  he  said,  was  the  only  thing 
ministers  had  to  bring  forward  as  an  apology  for  their 
measures.     Still,  he  contended, '  it  was  not  the  suspension 
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of  the  Habeas  Corpns  tliat  put  down  the  insurrection,  or 
the  conspiracy,  whichever  it  might  be  called ;  it  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  due  administration  of  the  law — ^by 
apprehending  and  bringing  the  persons  accused  to  trial ; 
and  the  same  law  could  have  been  applied  with  equal 
eflficiency,  though  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  remained  in 
force.'  He  maintained  further,  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  at  all  of  a  political  character, 
or  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  *  The  whole 
disturbance  sprung  from  partial  discontent,  with  which 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  the  place  where  it 
broke  out  were  untainted.  Even  in  the  very  villages 
through  which  the  insurgents  passed,  the  people  ran  away 
from  them ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  was  there  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  alter 
the  king's  government.'  In  the  Commons,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  went 
fetill  further.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  observed,  that 
the  persons  who  were  convicted  at  Derby,  whether  guilty 
of  treason  or  not,  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime ;  '  Bran- 
dreth  had  conimitted  a  murder,  and  those  who  aided  and 
abetted  it  were  in  law  equally  guilty.'  But,  he  went  on, 
*in  his  conscience  he  beueved,  from  the  information  he 
had  received,  that  the  whole  of  that  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  government — not  indeed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  fomenting  disaffection — but  as 
emissaries  of  sedition  from  clubs  that  had  never  existed.' 
If  these  words  be  correctly  reported,  Sir  Samuel,  while 
acquitting  ministers  of  designedly  getting  up  or  attempt- 
ing to  get  up  an  insurrection,  would  appear  to  have 
charged  them  with  being  cognizant  of  the  false  pretences 
with  which  Oliver,  and  the  other  spies  employed  by  them, 
are  supposed  to  have  deluded  and  ensnared  their  victims — 
to  have  concerted  with  those  dangerous  agents  the  fable 
of  the  metropolitan  clubs  of  which  they  gave  themselves 
out  as  the  emissaries.  This,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  certainly  not  for  a  moment  to  be  believed, 
nor  probably  is  it  now  a  notion  entertained  by  anybody. 
The  ministers  were  likely  enough  both  to  have  taken  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  extent  and  object  of  whatever 
tendency  to  disturbance  existed,  and  to  be  willing  to 
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make  the  case  appeat  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  as  \»d  as 
possible;  but  there  are  no  fi9tcts  or  probabilities  which 
entitle  ns  to  suppose  that  they  resorted,  or  were  capable 
of  resorting,  to  positive  trickery  and  falsehood,  even  in 
order  to  get  at  the  secret  counsels  of  parties  whom  they 
might  believe  to  harbour  guilty  designs.  Their  indiscre- 
tion and  culpability  consisted  in  the  recklessness  with 
which  they  let  loose  such  miscreants  as  Oliver  among  the 
people  without  taking  sufl&cient,  or  apparently  any  pre- 
caution to  protect  either  themselves  or  others  &om  being 
deceived  and  misled  by  their  arts  and  machinations. 

Mr.  Ward,  writing  to  his  friend  Dr.  Copleston,  from 
Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  February,  after  mentioning  that 
he  had  just  seen  in  the  German  papers  some  meagre 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
comments  as  follows  on  the  political  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  country :  '  As  fair  a  promise  of  an  uninterest- 
ing session  as  a  man  desirous  of  staying  abroad  can  wish. 
The  exaggerated  lamentation  for  the  poor  princess  could 
not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport,  oflTensive  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family;  and  in  the  speech 
which  the  minister  has  composed  for  the  prince-regent,  I 
think  I  distinguish  somewhat  of  that  feeling  which  it  was 
*  calculated  to  excite.  The  mention  of  her  is  rather  dry — 
sulky,  rather  than  sad.  The  ooimtry  seems  reviving.  I 
have  excellent  accounts  from  Staffordshire.  At  one 
moment  the  iron  trade  was  as  brisk  as  ever,  but  since  it 
has  a  little  gone  off;  no  distress,  however,'  Afterwards, 
having  noticed  the  recent  decease  of  Oeorge  Bose,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  P.  Eobinson  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Bipon) — *a  most  amiable,  gentlemanlike  man' — as  his 
successor  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  adds ; 
'  But  this  is  one  of  those  rare  periods  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity,  when  the  efficient  members  of  the  government 
may  indulge  themselves  in  appointing  whom  they  please 
to  what  they  please.  Time  was  when  the  odds  were  ten 
to  one  against  them :  luckily  for  the  country,  as  well  as  . 
for  themselves,  they  have  won  the  game,  and  they  are 
now  enjoying  themselves  in  spending  the  stakes.'  And 
this  was  probably  the  general  opinion.  Mr.  Wyndham 
Qnin,  the  seconder  of  the  address  in  the  Commons,  gave 
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in  his  speech  a  picture  of  the  national  prosperity,  which 
was  almost  without  a  shade.  ^The  country/  he  said, 
'feels  an  increased  circulation  in  eyery  artery,  in  every 
channel  of  its  commerce.  Last  year  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished in  most  of  the  ironworks ;  now  they  are  in  fall 
activity,  and  the  price  of  iron  has  risen  from  eight  or 
nine  to  about  fourteen  pounds  a  ton.  The  demand  for 
linen,  the  staple  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  unprecedented 
both  as  to  quantity  and  price.  The  funds  are  now  80, 
last  year  about  63.  Money  is  most  abundant,  and,  when 
lent  at  mortgage  on  good  security,  lowering  in  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  be  had  at  4^  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time 
that  sales  of  land  are  efifected  at  better  prices  than  last 
year.'  Gold,  too,  the  orator  declared,  had  reappeared; 
though,  he  added,  the  little  request  in  which  it  was  held 
seemed  to  evince  that  a  belief  in  the  stability  of  our 
financial  system  was  universal.  Wages  had  advanced; 
employment  was  plentiful;  imports  and  exports  had 
increased;  the  revenue  had  improved;  and  confidence, 
finally,  had  returned  among  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  men. 

The  painter  may  have  been  rather  profuse  of  his  sun- 
shine ;  but,  with  due  allowance  for  the  occasion,  this  was 
not  perhaps  a  very  extravagant  representation  of  the  out-  ' 
side  aspect  of  things.    Now  let  us  look  a  little  deeper,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country.  A  great  fall  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
grain.  The  Gazette  average  for  wheat  at  the  end  of  June, 
1817,  had  been  111«.  6d. ;  by  the  end  of  September  the 
price  in  Mark  Lane  had  declmed  to  740.  4d,  Lnportation 
ceased  in  November.  But  prices  very  soon  began  to  rise 
again.  *  As  the  weather,'  Mr.  Tooke  writes, '  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvesting,  though  favourable  in  the 
main,  was  calm  and  foggy,  with  only  short  intervals  in 
the  day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  as  the  rains  again  set 
in  before  the  harvest  was  fidly  completed,  the  samples  of 
new  wheat,  when  brought  to  market,  were  found  to  be 
damp  and  cold,  and  unfit  for  immediate  use.  There  being 
at  tne  same  time  very  little  old  com  of  good  quality 
remaining,  the  few  samples  of  the  new  which  were  fit  for 
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use  were  in  great  demand,  and  fetched  high  prices.*  By 
the  close  of  the  year  1817,  the  average  for  wheat  had 
risen  again  to  85«.  4d.;  the  ports  opened  in  February, 
1818;  but,  notwithstanding  large  importations,  prices 
still  continued  to  rise.  After  a  rather  wet  spring,  a 
drought,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
eontiniied  almost  without  interruption  till  ihe  middle  of 
September,  being  the  most  severe  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  England  since  1794.  •  Apprehensions,*  Mr. 
Tooke  continues,  *were  in  consequence  entertained  of 
stunted  crops  of  every  description  of  vegetation.  Hay 
got  tip  to  £9  and  £10  the  load.  Beans,  peas,  turnips,  and 
potatoes  were  supposed  to  have  totally  failed.  It  was  on 
the  ground  of  anticipations  of  scarcity,  in  consequence  of 
this  character  of  the  season,  that  British  com  was  bought 
freely  on  speculation,  and  that  many  farmers  were  induced 
to  hold  back  their  stocks:  many  persons,  likewise,  im- 
porters as  well  as  dealers  and  farmers,  reasoned  erroneously 
on  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws,  and  supposed  that, 
when  once  the  ports  were  shut,  having  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  they  woidd  be  secure  of  obtaining,  at 
worst,  within  a  Irifle  of  the  opening  price  of  80«.*  The 
entire  importation  of  wheat  in  this  year  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  quarters.  But  an  unhealthy 
speculation  went  on  in  many  other  articles  as  well  as  in 
grain.  The  imports  of  silk,  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  various 
other  descriptions  of  foreign  produce,  were  doubled,  and 
in  some  cases  tripled,  since  1816.  The  entire  quantity  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  in  1818  was  double 
what  it  had  been  in  1816,  and  very  nearly  half  as 
much  again  as  it  had  been  in  1817.  The  so-called  pros- 
perity, therefore,  which  was  beginning  to  dazzle  men's 
eyes  when  parliament  met,  had  much  more  in  it  of  show 
than  of  substance.  It  was  for  the  greater  part  mere 
speculative  excitement.  'A  state  of  prosperity,'  as  Mr. 
Tooke  observes,  *  it  doubtless  was,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  to 
those  who  were  gaining,  or  appeared  to  be  gaining,  by 
the  rising  markets;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  population 
those  rising  markets  were  the  occasion  of  privation  and 
suffering.'  It  was  not  long  before  symptoms  of  this 
suffering  began  to  show  themselves. 
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For  a  time,  however,  there  was  oertainly  an  improve- 
ment in  the  political  temper  of  the  popular  mind.  What 
we  ma  J  call  its  combustibility  was  considerably  reduced. 
Bamford  tells  us,  indeed,  that  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  the  agitation  for  reform  was  renewed, 
and  that  numerous  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  that 
object  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  we 
find  no  mention  anywhere  either  of  secret  combination 
among  the  radical  refi^rmers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
1818,  or  of  proceedings  contemplating  a  resort  to  violence 
— ^no  trace  of  conspiracy  any  more  than  of  disturbance,  of 
any  attempt  either  to  defy  or  to  elude  the  law*  Having 
recovered  the  legal  rights  and  liberties  of  which  they  had 
been  for  a  season  deprived,  the  first  feeling,  even  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  carried  furthest  a  desire  to  amend 
the  constitution,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  their  stand, 
nevertheless,  upon  the  constitution  —  somewhat  after 
Bacon's  notion  of  the  true  import  of  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion to  stand  fast  in  the  old  ways,  which  he  interprets  as 
meaning  *  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and 
discover  what  is  the  best  way ;  but,  when  the  discovery  is 
well  taken,  then  to  make  progression.'  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  darker  designs  of  a  few  individuals,  this 
was  unquestionably  the  present  disposition  both  of  the 
working-classes  as  a  body  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  leaders.  The  fuel  that  would  have  been  required  for 
a  more  thorough-going  zeal,  or  a  more  desperate  course  of 
action,  was  for  the  present  burnt  out.  The  nearly  uni- 
versal inclination  was  at  least  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  the  law,  and  by  means  of  the  law,  before  attempting 
to  act  without  it  and  against  it.  So  much,  at  any  rate, 
was  gained  by  the  restoration  of  the  constitution.  Then, 
however  delusive  or  hollow  might  be  much  of  the  appa- 
rent economical  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  people  were 
yet  for  the  moment  certainly  better  off  than  they  had 
been.  If  the  price  of  food  was  still  high,  and  was  even 
ascending,  it  was  notwithstanding  much  lower  than  it 
had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year.  Em- 
ployment, too,  so  long  as  the  tide  of  speculation  was  rising, 
was  really  more  plentiful,  and  wages  had  advanced.  A 
spirit  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  hope,  had  succeeded  to 
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general  stagnation  and  despondency  in  the  commercial 
and  manti&oturing  world;  and,  with  both  their  hands 
and  their  minds  busied  about  matters  of  nearer  and  more 
natural  concernment,  the  working-classes  found  their 
interest  in  projects  of  political  innoratidn  considerably 
moderated,  and  also  probably  their  views  somewhat 
sobered  doWn« 

Metowhile,  the  parliament,  at  once  the  workshop  of 
legislation  and  the  arena  of  party  contest,  went  on  fiUing 
the  air  with  the  din  of  its  labours  and  its  battles.  The 
great  subject  of  discussion  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
session  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  application 
of  their  late  extraordinary  powers.  Here  ministers  them- 
selves may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative.  A  green 
bag  containing  papers  relative  to  the  recent  state  of  the 
country  was,  by  command  of  the  prince-regent,  presented 
in  the  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  in  the  Commons 
on  the  day  following ;  and  secret  committees  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  papers  were  appointed  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  Commons,  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
5th,  gave  rise  to  some  debate ;  but  there  was  no  division 
upon  the  main  question.  The  two  committees  presented 
their  reports,  that  of  the  Lords  on  the  23rd,  that  of  the 
Conunons  on  the  27th.  As  the  members  of  both  had  been, 
in  point  of  fact,  named  by  the  government,  they  quite 
agreed,  of  course,  in  their  view  of  the  matters  wMch  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Eeferring  to  what 
they  described  as  the  rising  that  had  taken  place  in 
Derbyshire  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  Lords  stated  that  the 
insurgents  engaged  in  that  affair  were  not  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  but  were  actuated  by  an  atrocious  spirit. 
The  language  of  many  of  them,  it  was  affirmed,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  leaders,  left  no  room  to  doubt,  *that 
their  objects  were  the  overthrow  of  the  established  govern- 
ment and  laws ;  extravagant  as  those  objects  were,  when 
compared  with  the  inadequate  means  which  they  pos- 
sessed.' It  was  afterwards  admitted,  however,  that  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  a  strong  indisposition 
was  manifested  towards  their  cause  and  projects ;  and  the 
insurrection  was  characterised  as  *  of  small  importance  in 
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itself/  and  only  a  subject  of  material  consideration  as  con- 
firming the  statements  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  com- 
mittees of  the  preceding  session.  The  fact  of  this  actual 
insurrection,  so  clearly  proved,  and  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  appeared,  it  was  declared,  *to  the 
committee  to  Tiave  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  the  credit  due  to  the  information  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  respecting  the  plans  of  more  extended  insur- 
rection which  had  previously  been  concerted,  and  respect- 
ing the*postponement  of  those  plans  to  the  9th  or  10th  of 
June.'  Eeference  was  also  made  to  the  movements  in 
and  near  Nottingham  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June ;  to 
a  meeting  of  delegates  held  at  Huddersfield  on  the  6th,  and 
a  tumultuous  assemblage  which  took  place  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  and  to  the  expectations 
proved  to  have  been  entertained  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
other  disturbed  districts,  of  powerfal  support  and  co-opera- 
tion from  London —  *  however  erroneous  such  an  expecta- 
tion may  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  existed ' — as  farther  confirmatory 
of  the  statements  in  the  same  report.  But  a  decided 
opinion  was  expressed  that,  not  only  in  the  country  in 
general,  but  in  those  districts  where  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  were  most  actively  and  unremittingly  pursued, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  remained  untainted,  even 
during  the  periods  of  the  greatest  internal  difficulty  and 
distress.  It  was  intimated,  however,  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  desperate  pro- 
jects, particularly  in  London,  were  still  active,  and  ap- 
peared determined  to  persevere,  though  with  decreasing 
numbers  and  resources.  The  report  then  proceeded  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  arrests  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  of  persons  against  whom  bills  of  indictment  had 
been  found  by  grand  juries,  and  of  those  who  had  either 
been  tried  or  had  fled  from  justice,  warrants,  it  was  stated, 
had  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  against  ten 
persons  who  had  not  been  taken,  and  against  forty-four 
others  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial.  Of  these,  seven 
had  been  discharged  on  examination;  one  had  been  re- 
leased after  being  finally  committed ;  another  had  been 
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discharged  on  account  of  iUness;   another  had  died  in 
prison.     All  these  arrests  and  detentions  the  committee 
considered  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  taken  place.     '  The  committee/  it 
was  added,  '  understand  that  up  to  a  certain  period  expec- 
tations were  entertained  of  being  able  to  bring  to  trial  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  so  arrested  and  detained,* 
but  that  these  expectations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
unavoidably  relinquished.'    On  the  whole,  it  had  appeared 
to  the  committee,  the  report  declared  in  conclusion,  that 
the  government,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
it  by  the  two  acts  of  the  last  session,  had  acted  with  due 
discretion  and  moderation.     The  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Commons  travelled  over  the  subject  by  nearly  the 
same  road;  its  expressions,  however,  upon  the  different 
points  of  the  case,  were  generally  stronger,  and  it  adverted 
to  a  few  additional  facts  or  circumstances.     The  outbreak 
at  Derby  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  was  designated 
an  insurrection,  and  described  as  *  the  last  open  attempt  to 
carry  into  effect  the  revolution  which  had  so  long  been 
the   object  of  an  extended  conspiracy.'      The  trials  at 
Derby,  however,  were  referred  to  as  proving  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  country 
through  which  the  insurrection  passed ;  and  the  committee 
had  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  either 
pledged  or  prepared  to  engage  in  actual  insurrection  had 
generally  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
disaffected,  from  the  obvious  policy  both  of  giving  import- 
ance to  themselves,  and  of  encouraging  their  ^llowers. 
They  hoped  that  the  time  of  delusion  might  be  passing 
away ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  their  opinion  that  it  would 
still  require  all  the  vigilance  of  government  and  of  the 
magistracy  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  which  had  been 
restored.     *Your  committee,*  the  report  then  proceeded, 
'have   hitherto  applied  their  observations  to  the  lately 
disturbed  districts  in  the  country.    In  adverting  to  the 
state  of  the  metropolis  during  the  same  period  they  have 
observed  with  concern  that  a  small  number  of  active  and 
infatuated  individuals  have  been  unremittingly  engaged 
in  arranging  plans  of  insurrection,  in  endeavouring  to 
foment  disturbances  that  might  lead  to  it,  and  in  procur- 
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ing  the  means  of  active  operations  with  the  ultimate  view 
of  subverting  all  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  substituting  some  form  of  revolutionary  government 
in  their  stead.*  The  proselytes,  however,  that  these 
leaders  had  gained  to  their  cause  had  not  been  numerous ; 
nor  did  the  mischief  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
lower  order  of  artisans,  nor  to  have  received  countenance 
from  any  individuals  of  higher  condition.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  police,  and  the  unrelaxed  superintendence  of 
government  would  probably  under  present  circumstances 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  agitators  from  breaking  out 
into  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
they  declared  without  hesitation,  that  the  discretion  in- 
trusted to  government  by  the  acts  of  the  last  session  had 
been  exercised  temperately  and  judiciously,  and  that 
ministers  would  have  failed  in  their  duty  as  guardians  of 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  if  they  had  not 
exercised  their  powers  to  the  extent  which  they  had  done. 
Neither  report  excited  much  debate  when  it  was  pre- 
sented, Mr.  Tierney,  however,  made  some  remarks  upon 
that  laid  before  the  Commons,  which  he  concluded  by 
observing  that  *it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  oppose 
seriously  the  motion  for  printing  a  document  so  absurd, 
contemptible,  and  ludicrous.'  Meanwhile,  on  the  25th,  a 
bill  had  been  brought  into  the  Lords,  entitled  *  A  bill  for 
indemnifying  persons  who,  since  the  26th  of  January  1817, 
have  acted  in  apprehending,  imprisoning,  or  detaining  in 
custody,  persons  suspected  of  high  treason  or  treasonable 
practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and  un- 
lawfal  assemblies.'  In  the  awkwardness  that  there  would 
have  be^n  in  any  member  of  the  cabinet  proposing  such  a 
measure  of  wholesale  sanction  and  oblivion  for  any  irregu- 
larities that  might  have  been  committed  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  this  bill  of  indemnity  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  who  held  the  household  office  of  master 
of  the  horse.  It  was  warmly  and  repeatedly  debated  in 
both  Houses ;  but  aU  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  were 
repelled  by  overwhelming  numbers  on  the  divisions.  In 
the  Lords,  the  second  reading  was  carried,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  by  a  majority  of  100  to  33  votes;  and  the  third 
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reading,  on  the  5tli  of  March,  by  a  majority  pf  93  to  27, 
If  we   may  judge  by  the  attendance,  no  very  general 
interest  was  taken  by  their  lordships  in  the  matter :  the 
number  of  peers  present  on  the  first  of  these  two  divisions 
was  no  more  than  71,  including  only  15  opponents  of  the 
bill ;  on  the  second,  there  were  67  peers  present,  including 
12  of  the  opposition.     The. task  of  supporting  the  measure 
was   chiefly  sustained  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  lord 
chancellor ;  the  principal  speakers  on  the  other  side  were 
the    Marquis   of   Lansdowne,    Lord    Erskine,   and    Lord 
Holland.     A  long  and  strong  protest  was  entered  on  the  • 
journals  by  thpse  three  and  seven  other  peers,  in  which  it 
w^as   argued  that  there  had  manifestly  been  no  widely 
spread  traitorous  conspiracy,  nor  even  any  extensive  dis- 
affection to  the  government ;  that  tranquillity  might  have 
"been   equally  restored  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the 
ordinary  laws ;  that  the  only  legal  effect  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  being  tlSt  it  suspends  the  deliver- 
ance  of  the  accused,  ministers  were  not  entitled  to  a 
general  indemnity  for  all  the  arrests  that  had  been  issued 
upon  mere  suspicion,  or  expectation  of  evidence  which  was 
never  produced,  and  for  all  the  numeroup  and  long  im- 
prisonments that  had  followed,  until  an  open  and  impartial 
investigation  should  have  taken  place;    that,  from  the 
mistaken  principle  of  the  bill,  illegal  proceedings  were 
equally  protected  by  it,  whether  they  had  been  meritorious 
or  malicious ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  occasional  resort  to 
secret  and  impure  sources  of  evidence  in  cases  of  clear 
necessity,  Wt  the  systematic  encouragement  of  tjiat  manner 
of  proceeding,  that  was  sanctioned  by  such  a  bill  as  the 
present.    In  the  Commons,  the  first  reading  of  the  biU 
was  carried,  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  190  to 
64;    the  second  reading,  on  the  10th,  by  89  to  24:;   the 
pommittal,  on  the  11th,  by  238  to  65;  the  third  reaiding. 
on  the  13th,  by  82  to  23.     Then,  after  one  or  two  amend- 
ments  had   been   negatived,  the  bill   was   passed,    Mr. 
Brougham  declaring  that,  although  he  and  his  friends 
woidd  not  ag^in  divide  the  House,  they  were  as  desirous 
at   that  moment  as  ever  to  avow  their  hostility  to  the 
detesta-ble  principle  of   the  measure,  and  Mr.   Tiemey 
following  him  with  the  declaration  that  he  bejieved  it  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  detestable  measures  ever  introduced 
into  parliament.  The  discussions  throughout  had  been 
conducted  in  a  tone  of  considerable  asperity,  rising  at 
times  to  passionate  vehemence.  The  most  remarkable 
speeches  made  against  the  bill  were  those  of  Mr.  Lambton 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Durham),  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  and 
Mr.  Brougham.  The  charge  of  the  measure  was  taken  by 
the  attorney -general  (Sir  William  Garrow) ;  the  other 
principal  speakers  in  support  of  it  were  the  solicitor- 
general  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd\  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Lamb  (late  Viscount  Melbourne),  who  on  this  occasion  left 
his  party,  as  he  had  also  done  in  voting  for  the  Suspension 
Bills  of  the  preceding  session.  Canning  spoke  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee ;  and  one  passage  of  his 
speech  raised  a  great  clamour,  which  was  long  kept  up. 
Keferring  to  certain  petitioners  who  had  come  before  the 
House  with  complaints  of  harsh  treatment  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  after  being  arrested  under  the  suspen- 
sion, he  designated  one  of  them,  whose  case  had  been  made 
the  theme  of  much  pathetic  eloquence,  as  *  the  revered  and 
ruptured  Ogden.*  There  was  some  controversy  at  the  time 
as  to  whether  the  latter  epithet  was  correctly  reported; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  word  he  employed. 
The  fact  w^s  that  Ogden,  while  he  lay  in  confinement,  had 
been  cured  of  a  rupture  of  twenty  years'  standing  at  the 
public  expense,  for  which,  and  for  his  treatment  in  all 
other  respects,  he  had  at  the  time  expressed  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  grateful ;  yet  he  had  afterwards  declared, 
in  his  petition,  that  the  disease  had  been  brought  on  the 
first  day  of  his  imprisonment  in  Horsemonger  Lane  jail, 
by  the  ponderous  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded  on  his 
journey  thither  from  Manchester;  and  that,  after  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  agony  for  sixteen  hours,  he  had  with 
difl&culty  prevailed  upon  two  surgeons,  who  were  sent  for 
the  next  morning,  to  perform  an  operation,  under  which 
they  declared  that,  from  his  age,  seventy-four,  there  was 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  die.  His  petition 
was  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  said  oj)eration,  garnished  with  every  detail 
that  could  most  excite  horror  and  disgust.  Li  reality,  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed  till  after  he  had  lain  in 
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oonfinement,  and  been  released  from  his  irons,  for  more 
than  four  months.  These  facts  Canning  stated  to  the 
House  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  employed  the 
contemptuous  expression  that  was  so  eagerly  taken  hold 
of;  but  they  were  as  carefully  kept  back  by  the  parties 
who  so  perseveringly  quoted  and  repeated  his  words  for 
their  own  purposes  as  they  had  been  by  Ogden  himself. 
Yet  their  truth  never  has  been  called  in  question. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  great  debates  on  the  address  and 
the  Indemnity  Bill  that  ministers  were  put  upon  their 
defence.  The  opposition  took  advantage  of  many  other 
opportunities  of  attacking  their  recent  conduct.  Hone's 
case,  an<^  the  general  question  of  informations  ex-officio, 
were  brought  before  the  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  February 
by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  shortlj^  debated.  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  of  the  late  prosecutions  instituted  against 
state-pi-isoners  in  Scotland,  by  moving  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of  Andrew  M*Kinley  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
on  the  19th  of  July.  The  motion,  besides  being  introduced 
by  a  long  speech  from  his  lordship,  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  but  was  nega- 
tived on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  136  to  71.  The 
following  day,  another  debate  of  considerable  length  took 
place  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fazakerley,  that  the  committee 
of  secrecy  should  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  any  and  what  measures  had  been  taken  to  detect 
and  bring  to  justice  the  parties  described  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  secret  committee  of  last  session,  as  persons 
who  might,  by  their  language  and  conduct,  in  some  in- 
stances have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  those  designs 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  be  only  the  instruments 
of  detecting.  The  principal  speakers  were,  in  support  of 
the  motion,  Lord  Milton  (now  Earl  Fitaswilliam),  Mr. 
Bonnet,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Tiemey;  against  it, 
Mr.  Bathurst  (chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster),  Mr. 
Wilberforoe,  the  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
Wilberforce,  however,  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  employment  of  spies  in  any  circumstances.  The 
numbers  on  the  division  were,  for  the  motion,  52 ;  against 
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it,  111.  The  debate,  however,  brought  otit  the  general 
course  of  01iver*8  prooeediugs  into  tolerably  clear  day- 
light. On  the  17th,  Lord  Folkestone  (the  present  Earl  of 
Badnor)  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Ogden  and 
other  persons  who  had  petitioned  the  House,  conlplaining 
of  their  treatment  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act.  "What  they  chiefly  complained  of,  however,  was 
their  having  been  imprisoned  at  all.  His  lordship's  speech 
was  answered  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  motion  was  supported  by 
Sir  Francis  Buidett,  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  and  other  members ; 
but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  Cf  167  to 
58.  Two  days  after,  in  the  Lords,  a  motion  by  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  to  refer  certain  petitions  of  other  imprisoned 
parties,  which  had  been  presented  to  that  House,  to  the 
secret  committee,  was  negatived  without  a  division,  after 
speeches  in  its  favour  from  the  mover,  from  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Lord  King,  and  Lord  Holland ;  and  against  it,  from  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Earl  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
Finally,  on  the  6tli  of  March,  another  debate  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  spies  and  informers  was 
brought  on  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  G.  Philips,  who, 
after  referring  to  certain  petitions — one  of  tliese  was  from 
Samuel  Bamford — presented  on  previous  days,  moved  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  practices  therein  alleged  to  have  been 
pursued  by  Oliver  and  others.  The  votes  upon  this  motion 
were,  ayes,  69 ;  noes,  162.  In  the  debate  it  was  opposed, 
as  the  others  of  a  similar  character  or  tendency  had  all 
been,  by  Wilberforce,  notwithstanding  that  Tierney,  who 
spoke  before  him,  had  expressed  his  fall  concurrence  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers 
by  a  government  was  indefensible  in  any  circumstances, 
and  his  vote  had  been  distinctly  claimed  as  due  to  that 
principle,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  proclaim.  He 
objected  to  the  motion  as  loose,  vague,  and  indefinite. 
Let  a  definite  motion  be  made,  he  said,  and  he  would 
suppoi-t  it.  He  could  compare  the  present  motion,  and 
feome  others  like  it,  to  nothing  else  than  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  full  cry,  scouring  the  fields  and  starting  a  hare  in  every 
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comer.  The  most  sober,  and  perhaps  the  most  sensible, 
view  was  that  taken  by  Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  said,  that  *he  should  support  the  motion, 
but  not  on  the  ground  that  ministers  were  guilty  of 
employing  spies  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances 
in  the  country.  His  belief  was  that  Oliver  and  others 
had  been  solely  employed  to  discover  what  was  doing  in 
the  disturbed  districts.  Where  blame  was  fairly  to  be 
cast  on  ministers  was,  he  thought,  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  spies  were  chosen.  Though  ministers  did  not 
warrant  the  fomenting  of  disturbances,  yet  they  left  it 

in  the  power  of  those  acting  under  them  to  do  so 

He  thought  ministers  had  been  much  calumniated;  but 
they  would  be  most  so  by  themselves,  if  they  refused  to 
inquire  into  those  acts,  when  inquiry,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  would  fully  acquit  them  of  the  charges 
laid  against  them.* 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  main  struggle  in  which  the 
two  parties  tried  their  strength :  for  the  history  of  the 
remaining  business  of  the  session  a  summary  of  results 
must  suffice.  Many  subjects  were  taken  up,  and,  no  doubt, 
something  was  eiiected  by  the  mere  discussion  of  several 
of  them;  but  very  few  were  actually  legislated  upon. 
Early  in  the  session  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  consider  the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  had  officiated  as  chair- 
man^ of  a  similar  committee  in  the  preceding  session ;  and 
three  bills  were  afterwards  brought  in  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee;  one  for  the  establishment  of 
select  vestries,  another  for  the  general  amendment  of  the 
poor-laws,  a  third  for  the  special  regulation  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  But  it  was  soon  agreed  to  postpone  the  Parish 
Settlement  Bill  to  the  next  session ;  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Bill,  after  having  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
both  Houses,  was  lost  through  a  disagreement  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  regard  to  one  of  its  clauses ;  the 
Select  Vestries  Bill  alone  became  law.  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  which  had  already 
pursued  its  important  inquiries  for  two  sessions,  was  re- 
appointed on  the  motion  of  its  chairman,  Mi%  Brougham. 
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Besides  two  reports,  which  were  presented  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  it  originated  a 
bill  *  for  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning 
charities  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor,'  which 
passed  into  a  law,  though  not  without  suffering  some  cur- 
tailment and  mutilation  in  the  Lords,  where,  Indeed,  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee  upon  it  was  opposed  both 
by  the  chancellor  and  Lord  Redesdale,  but  was  carried 
nevertheless  by  a  majority  of  10  to  8.    In  conformity  with 
the  rcommendation  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  prince- 
regent  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  an  act  was  passed 
•for  buildings  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes,'  by  means  of  a  grant  of  one 
million  sterling,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  crown.     Of  various  attempts 
made  to  reform  the  criminal  law,  none  of  any  importance 
were  successful,  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Bennet  for  establishing  a  better  system  of  rewarding 
persons  who  had  been  instrumental  in  apprehending  high- 
way-robbers and  other  offendera ;  and  another  brought  in 
by  Mr.  G.  Bankes  for  making  it  illegal  to  buy  game,  as  it 
already  was  to  sell  it.     Sir  S.   Eomilly  carried  a  bill 
through  the  Commons  for  taking  away  the  penalty  of 
death  from  the  offence  of  stealing  from  a  shop  to  the  value 
of  five  shilling ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor.     The 
same  potent  voice  prevailed  upon  their  lordships  to  reject 
at  the  same  stage,  by  a  majority  of  31  to  13,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Lord  ErsHne, '  to  prevent  arrests  on  the  charge 
of  libel  before  indictment  found.*    In  the  Commons,  how- 
ever, the  government  only  succeeded  in  defeating  a  motion 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  forgery  of  the  Bank  of 
England  notes,  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  regent, 
requesting  his  royal  highness  to  issue  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  for  the  same  purpose.    A  select  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow,  to 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  usury  laws,  which  reported 
in  favour  of  their  appeal;   and  the  honourable  member 
gave  notice  that  he  woidd  early  in  the  next  session  bring 
in  a  bill  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.     A  bill 
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for  the  amendment  of  the  election  laws  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Wynn  was  negatived  on  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  51  to  44 ;  as  was  another  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  tithes  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  by  a  majority  of  44  to  16  on  the  second  reading. 
Bepeated  discussions  took  place  on  a  bill  introduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (father  of  the  present  baronet)  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hours  during  which  apprentices  and 
others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  factories 
should  be  permitted  to  work ;  it  passed  the  Commons,  but 
it  was  at  last  dropped  for  the  present  session,  after  being 
committed  in  the  Lords,  where  it  had  encountered  a  strong 
opposition,  counsel  having  been  allowed  by  their  lordships 
to  be  heard,  and  evidence  to  be  brought  forward  against  it. 
Mr.  J.  Smith  obtained  leave  to  bring  xn  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  bankruptcy-laws ;  but  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  persevered  with.  Kor  did  anything  come  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  1814,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  carried  over  some 
stages  in  the  Commons.  But  a  select  committee  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wynn,  which  recommended  that  the  Copyright  Act 
should  be  repealed,  except  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  one 
copy  of  every  new  work  to  the  British  Museum,  the  other 
public  libraries  being  oompezusated  by  a  fixed  pecuniary 
allowance.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
brought  forward  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  in  a 
series  of  twenty-six  resolutions — the  last  divided  into  six 
heads  —  comprising  the  principles  of  universal  male 
suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  elections  all  on  the  same 
day,  vote  by  ballot,  and  a  fresh  parliament  once  in  every 
year  at  the  least ;  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane (the  present  Earl  of  Dundonald),  who  observed  that 
it  might  probably  be  the  last  time  he  should  ever  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  house  on  any  subject,  and 
alluded  with  great  feeling,  and  apparently  amidst  the 
general  sympathj*^  of  the  House,  to  his  own  cruel  case ; 
afterwards  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
all  spoke  at  considerable  length ;  and  then,  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  previous  question,  which  had  been  moved  by 
Canning,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  106  to  none— the 
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two  tellers,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Coclirane,  being 
left  alone  on  their  own  side.  About  a  fortnight  before 
this,  Sir  Bobert  Heron  had  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  motion 
had  been  supported  both  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a 
majority  of  117  to  42.  Most  of  the  leading  Whigs  voted 
in  the  minority. 

There  was  one  question  about  which  the  keenest  interest 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  in-  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year — the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
burghs  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scotch  burgh- 
system«  as  it  still  existed,  had  been  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1469,  the  general  operation  of 
which  was  to  perpetuate  in  the  government  of  the  burghs, 
if  not  always  the  same  individuals,  at  least  the  same  party, 
and  even  personal  and  family  interest,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  giving  the  retiring  office-holders  in  the  corpora- 
tions, or  town -councils,  the  power,  for  the  most  part, 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  electing  their  own  successors. 
They  generally,  of  course,  either  re-elected  themselves,  or, 
where  that  could  not  be  done,  brought  in,  upon  a  well- 
understood  and  rarely  violated  arrangement,  certain  con- 
federates or  doubles  of  themselves,  who,  in  like  manner,  at 
the  end  of  another  twelvemonth,  gave  place  again  to  their 
predecessors,  and  retired  for  a  season  into  private  life.  Some 
constitutions,  or  sets,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  quite  so 
close  as  others ;  but  the  slight  infusion  that  was  permitted 
of  the  popular  element  was  in  tio  case  sufficient  to  give  the 
general  body  of  the  burgesses  any  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  reform  or  breaking  up  of  this  close 
system  had  been  one  of  the  principle  objects  pursued  by 
the  liberal  or  democratic  party  in  Scotland,  in  the  political 
agitation  that  spread  over  the  interval  between  the 
American  and  French  wars ;  but  this,  like  the  other  pro- 
jects of  change  amon^  ourselves  which  the  success  of  the 
American  revolution  had  brought  forth  and  fostered,  was 
smothered  for  the  time  in  the  horror  and  terror  produced 
by  that  of  France,  and  in  the  new  interests  and  passions 
with  which  the  new  war  filled  meti's  minds.  Now,  how- 
ever, after  the  return  of  peace,  the  former  zeal  upon  this 
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subject,  reawakened  by  what  may  be  accounted  an  acci- 
dent, was  kept  alive  and  diffused  by  a  remarkable  concur- 
rence of  circumstances.  The  movement  took  its  beginning 
from  a  singular  and  unexpected  catastrophe  which  befeu 
the  burgh  of  Montrose.  The  opposition  party  there,  in 
the  early  part  of 'the  year  1817,  made  application  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  judicature  in  Scotland, 
to  reduce  or  declare  invalid  the  last  election  of  their 
magistrates,  on  the  ground  of  certain  formal  irregularities, 
and,  probably^  not  a  little  to  their  own  surprise,  obtained 
a  decision  in  their  favour.  The  eflfect  was  to  leave  the 
burgh  not  only  without  a  town-council,  but  without  any 
means  of  creating  one  till  it  should  get  a  new  charter  from 
the  crown.  In  this  state  of  things,  application  was  made 
to  the  privy-council ;  and  that  body,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  government,  instead  of  merely  reviving  the  old  consti- 
tution, as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  was  induced  to 
hazard  the  experiment  of  allowing  a  certain  number  of  the 
new  magistrates  to  be  elected,  as  the  inhabitants  had  peti- 
tioned they  might  be,  by  the  general  body  of  the  burgessel^. 
This  example  of  a  poll  election  immediately  produced  the 
strongest  excitement  in  all  the  other  burghs.  Meanwhile 
some  other  events  contributed  to  blow  the  flame.  The 
burgh  of  Aberdeen  found  itself  compelled  to  declare  itself 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundred  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  the  magistrates 
accompanied  this  announcement  with  an  address,  in  which 
they  declared  it  to  be  their  decided  opinion,  that  the 
existing  mode  of  election  of  thie  town-council,  and  the 
management  of  the  town's  affairs,  were  radically  defective 
and  improvident,  tending  to  give  to  individuals  or  parties 
an  excessive  and  unnatural  preponderance,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  system  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  under 
which  the  best  intention  ed  magistrates  might  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  a  sufl&cient  knowledge  of  the  true  situation 
of  the  burgh.  A  similar  declaration  was  soon  after 
publicly  and  formally  made  by  the  ruling  party  in  the 
burgh  of  Dundee,  where  also  dissatisfaction  with  the 
established  system  had  long  been  general,  although  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  burgh  had  not  been  so  grossly 
mismanaged  as  in  Aberdeen.     From  this  time  meetings  of 
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the  burgesses  and  inliabitants  began  to  be  held,  not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  the  other  principal 
burghs,  but  in  many  also  of  those  of  inferior  importance ; 
and  the  most  strenuous  measures  were  taken  for  bringing 
about  what  the  Aberdeen  magistrates  had  declared  in 
their  address  to  be  imperatively  called  for — some  change 
in  the  manner  of  electing  the  town-councils,  and  the  secur- 
ing to  the  citizens  an  effectual  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  town's  office-bearers.  In  this  state  matters  were 
when  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons  en  the  13th  of  February.  The 
professed  object  of  his  motion  was  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
act  or  warrant  of  his  majesty  in  council,  dated  in  the 
preceding  September,  by  which  the  poll  election  of  magis- 
trates at  Montrose  had  been  authorised,  and  the  set  of  the 
burgh  altered.  He  did  not  object  to  the  poll  election; 
but  he  contended  that  the  granting  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, while  he  admittted  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  one,  and  a  benefit  to  the  burgh,  was  the  usurpation  of 
an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  power  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
had  extended  their  views  much  beyond  the  amount  of 
alteration  that  had  been  conceded  in  the  case  of  Montrose, 
and  had  also  come  clearly  to  see  that  the  reform  of  the 
burgh  system  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
but  must  be  sought  from  parliament.  Lord  Archibald 
acknowledged  that  his  present  motion  was  merely  pre- 
liminary, and  that  his  intention  was,  having  got  this  point 
of  the  legality  of  the  Montrose  warrant  settled,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  more  extensive  consideration 
of  the  subject  after  Easter.  The  motion,  however,  after  a 
short  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  ministers  contended 
that  Scotch  burgh-reform  was  little  else  than  parliamen- 
tary reform  under  another  name,  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  Later  in  the  session,  the  lord  advocate  (Mr. 
Maconochie)  brought  in  a  bill  '  for  the  better  regulating 
the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  common  good  and  revenues 
of  the  royal  buighs  of  Scotland,  and  for  controlling  and 
preventing  the  undue  expenditure  thereof.'  But  this 
proposed  measure  was  found  to  give  no  satisfstction  to  any 
party;  and  the  bill,  after  being  read  only  a  first  time,  was 
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withdrawn.    Nor  did  Lord  Archibald  Hamiliton  introduce 
the  subject  again  in  the  present  session. 

Unsnccessfal  attempts  were  also  made  by  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  to  urge  on  the  government  the  abolition  of  the 
Scotch  commissary-courts,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  commission  of  inquiry  appomted  by  royal 
warrant  in  1808 ;  by  General  Thornton,  to  repeal  the 
declarations  required  to  be  taken  in  certain  cases  against 
the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  and  asserting  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Kome  to  be  idolatrous ;  and  by  Dr.  Philli- 
more,  to  amend  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753,  in  respect  of  its 
making  the  marriages  of  infants  by  licence,  without  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians,  void  a6  initio  if  a  suit  for  the 
avoidance  of  them  should  be  commenced  at  any  time"  during 
the  lives  of  the  parties.  The  principal  taxes  that  were 
made  the  subjects  of  assault  were  the  salt-duties,  the 
leather-tax,  and  the  Irish  window-tax.  Ministers  made  no 
opposition  to  Mr.  Calcraft's  motion  for  a  select  committee 
on  the  salt-duties;  and  a  bill  afterwards  brought  in  by 
the  honourable  member,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  for  reducing  the  duty  on  rock-salt,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  from  £10,  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  in  the  preceding  session,  to  £5  per  ton,  was  passed. 
Ministers  also  offered  Lord  Althorpe  a  committee  on  his 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  additional 
duty  upon  leather  imposed  in  1812,  against  which 
numerous  petitions  had  been  presented ;  but  his  lordship 
persisted  iu  going  to  a  division,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  94  to  84.  The  bill,  however,  was  thrown 
out  on  the  second  reading,  the  numbers  on  that  occasion 
being — ayes,  130;  noes,  136.  A  committee  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  repealing  the  Lrish  window-tax  was  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Shaw ;  but,  after  a  debate  of  some  length,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  67  votes  to  51.  Finally,  it  may 
be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  after 
several  remonstrances  from  Mr.  Brougham,  ministers 
agreed  to  see  that  proper  measures  were  taken  for  carrying 
into.^ect  the  destruction  of  all  returns  under  the  abolished 
income-tax.  This  had  been  promised  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  two  years  before,  but  the  directions  then 
issued  had,  it  appeared,  been  very  imperfectly  complied  with. 
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The  budget  was  brought  forward  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  greater  part 
of  the  navy,  army,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  estimates 
had  been  already  voted ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart  now  stated 
that  the  vote  for  the  army,  which  had  last  year  been 
£9,412,373,  would  this  year  be  £8,970,000 ;  that  the  vote 
for  the  navy,  which  had  last  year  been  £7,596,022,  would 
this  year  be  £6,456,800;  that  the  vote  for  the  ordnance, 
which  had  last  year  ^een  £1,270,690,  would  this  year  be 
£1,245,600;  that  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  £1,795,000,  would  this  year  amount 
to  £1,720,000 — without  including,  however,  the  million 
granted  for  the  building  of  churches,  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills.  Altogether, 
with  the  addition  of  £2,500,000  for  the  interest  on  ex- 
chequer bills  and  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  them,  and 
one  or  two  extraordinary  items,  the  total  amount  of  the 
regular  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  would  be 
£21,011,000,  the  amount  for  the  last  year  haying  been 
£22,304,091.  This  was,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  at  this  time  was  not  quite  £30,000,000. 
No  new  taxes  were  proposed,  nor  the  repeal  or  reduction 
of  any  old  ones.  The  principal  feature  of  the  finance 
minister's  announcement  was  a  scheme  for  forming,  out 
of  the  3  per  cent,  stock,  a  new  stock  bearing  interest  at 
di  per  cent.;  by  which  a  sum  of  £3,000,000  would  be 
raised  for  the  public  service  of  the  year.  It  was  proposed 
also  to  fund  £27,000,000  of  the  floating  debt,  which 
had  accumulated  to  the  inconvenient  amount  of  about 
£63,000,000. 

The  session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  ministers 
were  asked  in  both  Houses  whether  it  was  intended  that 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  bank  should  really 
take  place  on  the  5th  of  July,  as  then  fixed  by  law.  In 
reply  it  was  stated  that  the  bank  had  made  ample  pre- 
paration for  resuming  its  payments  in  cash  at  the  time 
fixed  by  parliament,  and  that  the  government  knew  of 
nothing  in  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  or  in  ita  poll* 
tical  relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  would  render  it 
expedient  to  continue  l£e  restriction;  *but  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  pecuniary  arrangements   of 
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foreign  powers  were  going  on,  of  snch  a  nature  and 
extent  as  might  probably  make  it  necessary  for  parliament 
to  continue  tbe  restriction  so  long  as  the  immediate  effects 
of  those  arrangements  were  in  operation.'  This  explana- 
tion was  treated  by  the  opposition  with  great  contempt. 
*The  truth  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,'  Mr.  Tiemey 
observed,  *  that  there  were  some  persons  in  this  country 
very  much  disposed  to  continue  the  restriction  if  they 
could  ftnd  any  excuse  for  it ;  and  ^  such  excuse  did  not 
offer  itself  at  home,  they  looked  abroad  for  it.'  In  the 
other  House,  Lord  King  declared  that  the  reason  assigned 
by  ministers  *  was  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  so  un- 
intelligible to  the  country,  it  being  impossible  to  conceive 
how  in  reality  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans  could  tend 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  that  it  could  only  be  considered  as  the 
ostensible  reason,  and  not  the  real  one.'  Nevertheless  there 
cai^  be  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  thus  denounced  was 
perfectly  correct.  Mr.  Tookp  shows  that  by  the  latter 
part  of  1817  the  value  of  Iw^nk-paper  had  been  virtually 
restored,  and  that  the  bank  was  then  in  a  position  to 
resume  cash-payments.  *And  the  directoTs,' he  adds, '  so 
far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  prolonged  term  of  the 
restriction,  were  f^dopting  measures  for  anticipating  it; 
for  in  the  months  of  April  and  September,  1817,  they 
actually  undertook  by  public  notice  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  notes  in  coin.  It  is  understood 
that  the  payments  in  gold  in  pursuance  of  these  notices 
exceeded  Ave  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Tooke  blames  the 
bank  and  the  government  for  co-operating  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  exchequer  bills  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
while  it  was  notorious  that  negotiations  were  going 
forward  for  the  raising  of  loans  to  a  very  large  amount  by 
France  and  others  of  the  continental  states.  *  The  govern- 
ment,' he  argues,  *  ought  to  have  taken  the  opportimity  of 
the  comparatively  high  price  of  stocks  in  the.  summer  of 
1817,  to  have  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  un- 
funded debt;  and  the  bank,  instead  of  extending  its 
advances  upon  exchequer  bills,  at  a  reduced  interest, 
ought,  vTith  a  view  to  counteract  the  effect,  which  would 
otherwise  be  inevitable,  of  the  tendency  of  British  capital 
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to  investment  in  foreign  loans,  not  only  not  to  have 
extended  its  advances,  but  to  have  diminished  its  existing 
securities.'  But  now  commenced  both  a  depression  of  the 
exchanges  and  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  from  the 
operation  of  a  fresh  set  of  disturbing  causes.  *  Foremost 
among  these  causes/  Mr.  Tooke  continues,  '  doubtless  were 
the  large  loans  negotiated  for  the  French  and  Eussian 
governments,  the  high  rate  of  interest  granted  by  them, 
and  the  comparatively  low  rate  in  this  country,  holding 
out  a  great  inducement  for  the  transmission  of  British 
capital  to  the  continent.  The  importations  of  com  in  the 
latter  part  of  1817,  and  through  the  whole  of  1818,  were 
on  a  large  scale  and  at  high  prices,  our  ports  being  then 
open  without  duty.  And  there  was  at  the  same  time,  as 
bias  before  been  noticed,  a  very  great  increase  of  our 
general  imports;  while  a  great  part  of  the  exports  of 
1817  and  1818  were  speculative  and  on  long  credits,  the 
returns  for  which,  therefore,  would  not  be  forthcoming 
till  1819  and  1820.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  the  exchanges  were  not 
more  depressed,  than  that  they  were  so  much  depressed  in 
1818.*  For  this  state  of  things  the  bank  and  the  govern- 
ment might,  indeed,  have  made  preparation ;  they  ought 
at  least  to  have  abstained  from  pursuing  a  course  which 
gave  additional  facilities  to  the  negotiation  of  the  foreign 
loans ;  but,  that  mischief  having  been  done,  the  depression 
of  the  exchanges  thereby  produced  certainly  furnished  a 
good  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the  resumption.  A 
bill  was  eventually  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  continuing  the  restriction,  till  the  6th  of  July,  1819 ; 
various  amendments  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  but 
were  only  supported  by  insignificant  minorities,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  end  of  May.  The  measure,  how- 
ever, drew  two  long  protests  from  Lord  Lauderdale,  in 
one  of  which  his  lordship  declared  the  ground  on  whidbi  it 
had  been  introduced  and  supported — ^that  the  raising  of 
foreign  loans  would  drain  this  country  of  its  coin — to  be 
'  an  opinion  founded  on  gross  misconception  and  ignorance 
of  the  subject.' 

Some  rather  remarkable  proceedings  took  plaoe  in  the 
course  of  the  session  in  relation  to  the  royal  family,  no 
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fewer  than  four  members  of  which  were  married  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  year.  The  first  of  the  fonr  marriages 
was  that  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  majesty's  third 
daughter,  to  His  Serene  Highness  Frederic  Joseph  Louis 
Charles  Augustus,  Landgrave  and  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hesse-Homburg,  on  the  7th  of  April.  In  this  case  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  were  asked  only  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  regent,  the  queen,  and  the  new- 
married  couple.  As  the  bride  had  nearly  completed  her 
forty-eighth  year,  her  marriage  could  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  anything  towards  continuing  the  line  of  the 
old  king,  who  now,  notwithstanding  his  fifteen  sons  and 
daughters,  twelve  of  whom  were  still  alive,  was  left 
without  any  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  however-— on  the  13th  of  April — 
Lord  Liverpool  brought  down  a  message  from  the  regent 
to  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Commons,  in 
which  his  royal  highness  informed  the  House  that  treaties 
of  marriage  were  in  negotiation  between  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Princess  (Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa 
Caroline  Amelia)  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  and  also 
between  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  (Augusta 
"Wilhelmina  Louisa)  of  Hesse,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  Frederic,  and  niece  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse; 
and  which  went  on  to  say,  that  after  the  afHicting  calamity 
which  the  prince  and  the  nation  had  sustained  in  the  loss 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  his  royal  highness  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  feel  how 
essential  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  such 
of  his  royal  brothers  as  shoidd  have  contracted  marriages 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown.  This  last  expression  was 
designed  to  intimate  both  that  the  proposed  provision  was 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  that  it  was 
to  comprehend  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been . 
married  three  years  ago,  to  the  Princess  Frederica  Sophia 
Gharlotta,  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  previously  the  wife,  first  of  Frederic  Loms 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  from  whom  she  had  been 
divorced,  and,  secondly,  of  Frederic  William,  Prince  of 
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Solnis  Braunfels.    The  Ihicliess  of  Cumberland  was  niece 
to  the  queen;    but   for  some  unexplained    reason,    her 
majesty  refused  to  receive  her  royal  highness  after  she 
came  over  to  this  country*     It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  refusal  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
duchess  in  breaking  off  a  previous  negotiation  of  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.     The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
however,   was  not  popular;   and  when,   soon  after  his 
marriage,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  ministers  to  grant  him 
an  additional  allowance  of  £6000  a  year,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  queen's  disapprobation,  and  the  bill,  which 
had  been  resisted  by  formidable  minorities  both  on  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  and  on  the  first  reading, 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
one,  the  numbers  being  126  against  125.    It  was  hoped 
that  now  this  decision  might  be  reversed.    Considerably 
larger  sums  were  originally  contemplated ;  but  ministers 
were  induced,  by  strong  manifestations  of  adverse  feeling 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  pause  and  modify  their 
proposition ;  and  they  determined  to  ask  only  an  additional 
£10,000  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  £6000  for 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  and  for  the 
Duke  of   Kent,  if  he  too  should  marry.    When  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  16th,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  £10,000  a  year  should  be  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Mr.  Canning  observed  that  in  voting  for  this 
sum   'they  would  vote    only  for   one-half  of  the  sum 
originally  proposed — a  sum  the  propriety  of  which  both 
his  noble  friend    and  himself  thought  then,   and    still 
thought,  maintainable  by  fair  argimient,  but  which  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  surrendering  to  the  expressed  opinion 
of  that  House.'    But  on  Mr.  Sumner  moving  that   the 
£10,000  should  be  reduced  to  £6000,  this  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  193  to  184.     '  The  result,'  it  is 
stated,  *was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  approbation; 
.amidst  which  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  observed  that, 
since  the  House  had  thought  proper  to  refuse  the  larger 
sum  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  believed  he  might  say 
that  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  might  be  considered 
at  an  end.'     On  the  following  day,  his  lordship  informed 
the  House  that  the  duke  declined  availing  himself  of  the 
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inadequate  sum  which  had  been  voted  to  him.  He  then 
propoBed  the  £6000  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  carried,  but  not  till  after  a  debate  of  some 
length,  and  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers  were  177  for 
the  resolution,  and  95  against  it.  Eising  again,  his  lord- 
ship moved  that  a  similar  grant  should  be  made  to  the 
Bake  of  Cumberland;  but  this  motion,  after  a  warm 
debate,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  143  to  136.  *  Loud 
cheering,'  we  are  told, '  took  place  in  the  House  when  the 
result  of  the  division  was  known.'  On  the  13th  of  May, 
another  message  was  brought  down  announcing  that  the 
prince-regent  had  given  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Her  Serene  Highness  Mary  Louisa 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
widow  of  Enrich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold.  Of  all  these  royal  marriages  this  was 
the  one  which  the  heart  of  the  country  went  most  along 
with;  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  Prince 
Leopold  and  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  awaken  a  strong  interest  in  her  favour.  If 
the  nation  might  have  had  its  wish,  it  would  have  been 
from  the  first  that  that  should  happen  which  has  actually 
fallen  out,  that  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown  should  descend.  Yet  even  the  grant  of  the 
additional  £6000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  stoutly 
opposed  in  the  Commons ;  51  members,  among  whom  were 
Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr. 
Lambton,  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  voting  against  it.  The  number 
of  votes  in  its  favour,  however,  was  more  than  four  times 
as  many.  Meanwhile,  the  public  had  learned,  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
to  take  place  after  all.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  solemnised  on  the  1st  of  June ;  those  of  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Kent  on  the  13th  of  the  month  following. 
Li  conneotion  with  the  subject  of  the  royal  family,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  the  portion  of  the  Eegency  Act 
relating  to  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  was  this  session 
altered  by  a  short  bill  which  ministers  introduced,  repeal- 
ing the  clause  which  made  it  necessary  that  parliament 
'  should  reassemble  immediately  in  case  of  the  deatli  of  the 
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qneen,  and  also  adding  four  members  to  the  council 
appointed  to  assist  her  majesty.  As  at  first  drawn  up,  the 
bill  gave  the  nomination  of  the  four  new  members  to  her 
majesty ;  but  it  was  ultimately  oonceded  that  they  should 
be  appointed  by  parliament.  In  other  words,  their  names 
were  inserted  in  the  bill.  What  occasioned  this  measure 
was  an  illness  with  which  the  queen  had  been  attacked, 
but  she  had  nearly  recovered  before  the  bill  passed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  acts  were  passed  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  a  convention 
with  Portugal.      The  Spanish  treaty,  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  23rd  of  {September  in  the  preceding  year,  went  the  fall 
length  of  declaring  the  traffic  in  slaves  illegal,  from  the 
30th  of  May  1820,  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  of  recognising  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  the  two  contracting  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  vessels  of  war,  provided  with  special  instructions  for 
that  purpose.     It  was  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £400,000  I 
should  bie  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  in  compensation  ' 
for  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his  CsCtholic  majesty  { 
engaged  in  the  traffic.     The  convention  with  Portugal,  a 
much  more  important  power  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
did  not  accomplish  nearly  so  much  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  civilisation;    all  that  his  most    fSsdthful 
majesty  would  consent  to  do  being  to  abolish  the  traffic 
in  slaves  carried  on  by  his  sulyects  in  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  lying  north  of  the  equator.     This  was 
done  by  a  royal  alvara,  or  law,  given  at  Eio  Janeiro,  on 
the  6th  of  May  in  the  present  year.    The  subject  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  several  of  our 
West  India  colonies  was  also  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  succession  of  motions  by  Sir  S.  Homilly; 
none  of  which  were  opposed,  but  which  resulted  in  nothing 
except  the  production  of  some  papers,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  certain  oases  of  cruelty 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Nevis. 

The  principal  subject  which  occupfed  parliament  during 
the  last  six  weeks  of  the  session  was  the  renewal  of  the 
Alien  Act.  This  measure,  differing  altogether  from  the 
Alien  Act  which  subsisted  during  the  war,  had  been  first 
introduced  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.     It   no 
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longer  fixed  the  residence  of  aliens,  but  only  reserved  to 
government  and  to  magistrates  the  power  of  removing 
any  of  them  who  might  become  objects  of  suspicion.  Nor 
had  it  ever  been  enacted  as  a  permanent  law.  When  it 
was  reintroduced,  after  the  peace  in  1814,  its  duration  had 
been  limited  to  two  years;  and  in  1816  it  had  been 
renewed  for  the  same  term.  On  the  latter  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  had  enoountered  the  strongest  opposition  in  its 
passage  through  parliament.  And  now,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  be  continued  for  two  years  more,  the  fight 
against  it  was  resumed  by  the  Whig  party,  and  the  ground 
contested  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  at  every  step.  Its 
opponents,  in  the  Commons,  even  divided  the  House  on 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  meeting  the 
majority  of  55  votes  in  its  favour  with  a  minority  of  18. 
This  was  on  the  5th  of  May.  Hostile  motions  for  papers 
were  then  made  by  Mr.  I^unbton  in  the  one  House  and 
by  Lord  Holland  in  the  other,  Mr.  Lambton  pushing  his 
to  a  division,  when  30  opposition  patriots  were  counted 
against  68  ministerialists.  On  the  15th,  the  second  reading 
in  the  Commons,  supported  by  97  votes,  was  resisted  by 
35.  Another  division  took  place  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  oommittee;  and  several  more  in  committee.  On  the 
22nd,  after  it  had  been  read  a  third  time,  first  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  then  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  divided  the  House  on 
clauses  which  they  proposed  to  insert  in  the  bill;  nor, 
when  both  had  been  negatived,  was  even  the  last  question 
of  all,  *  That  the  bill  do  pass,'  suffered  to  be  carried  with- 
out another  division.  On  this  concluding  trial  of  strength, 
the  numbers  were  94  against  29.  The  first  discussion  of 
the  measure  in  the  Lords  took  place  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
on  the  1st  of  June.  But  by  this  time  a  discovery  had 
been  made.  It  had  been  found  that,  by  the  act  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  passed  in  1685,  for  establishing  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  all  foreigners  holding  shares  to  a  certain 
amount  in  that  bank  became  thereby  naturalised  subjects 
of  Scotland,  while  by  the  Act  of  Union  all  subjects  of 
Scotland  were  naturalised  in  England.  Lord  Sidmouth 
therefore  announced  that  he  should  propose  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  prevent  the  object  of  the  bill  from  being 
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the  Scotch  one ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  divested  of  the 
retrospective  effect  which  had  been  so  much  objected  to. 
An  tmsuccessful  attempt  was  even  made  by  the  opposition 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  operation  till  three  or  fonr 
days  after  it  should  have  been  enacted,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  otherwise  come  upon  the  country  without  proper 
notice.  Ministers,  however,  contended  that  people  had 
had  notice  enough  from  the  agitation  the  subject  had 
already  undergone  In  parliament;  and  so,  the  standing 
orders  having  been  again  suspended,  the  bill  went  through 
all  its  stages  and  was  passed  in  the  Commons  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  On  the  day  following  it 
was  hurried  in  the  same  manner  through  the  Lords. 

This  severe  struggle  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inspired 
and  sustained  by  the  particular  measure  respecting  the 
principle  or  details  of  which  it  professed  to  be  carried  on. 
The  moment  was  one  at  which  time  gained  or  lost  was  of 
peculiar  importance.  Ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  by 
an*- act  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  got  rid  of 
the  clause  in  the  Kegenoy  Act  which  provided  thai  the 
parliainent  should  immediately  reassemble  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  queen.  But  it  still  remained  the  law  that  it 
should  so  reassemble  on  either  the  demise  of  the  crown  or 
the  death  of  the  regent.  The  termination  of  the  old  king's 
protracted  life  could  not  now  be  far  off,  and  was  likely 
enough  to  happen  any  day.  That  event  would  revive  the 
present  parliament,  even  notwithstanding  a  dissolution,  if 
the  day  appointed  by  the  writs  of  summons  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  new  parliament  had  not  arrived  before  it 
took  place.*  In  these  circumstances  ministers  were  very 
impatient  to  bring  the  session  to  a  close,  and  to  get  the 
new  parliament  called  together  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  old  Scotch  act,  enabling 
the  opposition  to  renew  and  continue  the  battle  on  the 
subject  of  the  Alien  Bill,  and  so  to  have  the  benefit  for  a 
little  longer  of  whatever  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
turn  up,  occasioned  the  loss  of  about  a  week.  At  last, 
however,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  supple- 

*  The  old  parliament  would  have  assembled  if  the  new  one  had  not 
actually  met,  but  for  an  aot  of  the  preceding  session,  the  57  Geo.  IIL 
c.  157, 
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mentary  Alien  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed,  the  regent 
came  to  the  Honse  of  Peers,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
session  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  This  was  a  very 
unusual,  indeed  in  modem  and  constitutional  times  quite 
an  unprecedented,  proceeding.  The  last  instance  in  which 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  was  when  Charles  II.,  in 
March  1681,  suddenly  and  angrily  dismissed  his  fifth  and 
last  parliament,  which  he  had  called  together  at  Oxford, 
after  it  had  sat  a  week.  This  precedent  was  exactly 
followed  in  the  present  case ;  now,  as  then,  as  soon  as  the 
speech  from  the  throne  had  been  delivered,  the  lord  chan> 
cellor,  by  the  royal  command,  declared  the  parliament 
dissolved.  The  course  thus  taken  excited  mu<m  surprise 
and  comment ;  and  it  also  threw  the  Commons  into  con- 
siderable perplexity.  When  the  members,  after  the 
ceremony  which  had  made  them  members  no  longer, 
returned  to  their  own  House,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
lately  their  Speaker,  was  proceeding  to  read  the  speech  at 
the  table,  as  is  usual  after  a  prorogation,  Mr.  Tiemey 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  as  implying  some  approbation  of 
the  mode  of  dissolution  that  had  been  adopted,  which  he 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  parliament.  To  this  it  was 
rejoined  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  different  tone,  that  at 
any  rate  they  had  better  let  the  subject  alone  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  case  they  should  be  charged  with  attempting  to 
deliberate  as  a  House  of  Commons,  when  they  were  only  a 
meeting  of  private  gentlemen,  and  might  incur  a  frcemumre. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  speech  was  not  read.  The  proclama- 
tion for  calling  the  new  parliament  was  issued  the  same 
afternoon ;  and  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  4th 
of  August.  Nothing  could  now  bring  the  old  parliament 
to  life  again  except  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  regent 
withii;i  the  interval  of  fifty-five  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

General  Election— Strike  of  Manchester  Spinners— Death  of  the 
Queen — ^Death  of  Sir  S.  Bomilly — ConjB;re8S  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — 
State  of  the  Gonntry — ^ReTiyal  of  the  Beform  Agitation. 

The  general  election  kept  the  country  in  an  uproar  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  interest 
that  was  excited  by  many  of  the  contests  was  almost 
unprecedented ;  and  in  several  instances  the  mob  proceeded 
far  beyond  its  ordinary  licence  and  violence.  The  contest 
at  Westminster  in  particular  drew  and  fixed  universal 
attention,  both  by  the  extreme  character  of  the  outrages 
which  took  place,  and  by  the  doubt  that  continued  to 
hang  over  the  issue  almost  to  the  last.  Of  the  two  late 
members  only  Sir  Francis  Burdett  stood  again ;  Lord 
Cochrane,  about  to  set  out  for  South  America  to  take  the 
command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  state  of  Chili,  declined 
to  come  forward.  In  these  circumstances  different  sections 
of  the  electors  looked  about  in  different  quarters.  One 
portion  of  the  Eadicals,  with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  their 
man,  applied  to  Mr.  Wetherell  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  to 
represent  them ;  Mr.  Wetherell  had  acquired  great  glory 
hy  his  successful  defence  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  preening 
year,  on  his  trial  of  seven  days  for  high  treason;  and 
these  worthy  Westminster  electors  imagined  the  learned 
gentleman  to  be  as  good  a  patriot  as  themselves.  Mr. 
Wetherell,  who  had  sat  in  the  late  parliament  for  Shaftes- 
^'"T,  got  off  on  the  plea  of  his  professional  engagements 
obliging  him  to  give  up  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
could  not  resist  transfixing  the  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  find 
some  other  independent  candidate,  with  whom  they  might 
unite  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  city  of  Westminster  from 
the  disgrace  it  had  so  long  endured.  The  disgrace  con- 
sisted simply  in  its  having  been  represented  by  the  two 
.  most  thorough-going  and  far-going  reformers  in  parlia- 
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ment.  It  was  then  determined  by  either  the  same  wise 
men,  or  some  other  small  section  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
supporters,  to  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with  him,  his 
personal  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  like  himself 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  the  regular  Whig  party 
addressed  an  invitation  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  which  he 
accepted.  Soon  after,  Captain  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
addressed  the  electors,  offering  to  serve  them  on  what  he 
described  as  principles  of  attachment  to  his  king  and 
veneration  for  the  constitution — in  other  words,  as  a  Tory 
and  partisan  of  the  existing  government.  Sir  Murray 
was  a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  naval  officer,  and 
had  lately  displayed  the  highest  professional  qualities  on 
occasion  of  his  ship,  the  Alceate,  being  shipwrecked  on  one 
of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  in  bringing  back  Lord  Amherst 
from  his  embassy  to  China ;  but  the  thought  of  his  stand- 
ing for  Westminster  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  his 
friends  or  to  himself  principally  by  the  consideration  that 
a  candidate  from  the  quarter-deck  might  probably  have  a 
good  chance  in  a  place  lately  represented  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
As  soon  as  he  announced  himself,  however,  the  Tories 
rallied  round  him.  The  election  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  June;  and  Covent  Garden  was  a  scene  of  almost 
incessant  confusion  and  riot  from  that  morning  till  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July.  In  addition  to  the  four 
candidates  we  have  mentioned.  Major  Cartwright  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hunt,  the  then  friend  of  Cobbett,  and  commonly 
known  as  Orator  Hunt,  were  proposed ;  the  show  of  hands 
was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  him  and  Eomilly ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  and  the  Major  polled  very  few  votes :  the 
latter,  who  withdrew  after  the  third  day,  only  23 ;  Hunt, 
who  obstinately  persevered  through  the  fifteen  days,  only 
84,  of  which  no  more  than  11  were  the  produce  of  the  last 
eight  days.  Nor  did  Mr.  Kinnaird  continue  the  struggle 
longer  than  Major  Cartwright,  having  in  the  three  days 
polled  only  66  votes.  Eomuly,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  lead  from  the  first,  and  remained  safe  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  The  only  contest  was  between  Burdett  and 
Maxwell.  The  latter  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  both 
with  execrations  and  missiles  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
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from  almost  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the 
hustings.  On  the  first  day  he  was  struct  with  a  stone  on 
the  right  eye.  For  the  first  four  days,  nevertheless,  he 
kept  ahead  of  his  antagonist ;  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day's  polling  the  numbers  stood — for  Maxwell,  1726 ;  for 
Burdett,  only  1263.  This  position  of  the  two  candidates 
infuriated  the  mob ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  hustings,  Sir  Murray  was  so 
severely  handled  as  to  place  his  Hfe  for  some  time  in 
danger.  He  was  not  able  again  to  appear  in  public.  Both 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  too,  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Burdetfs  voting  friends ;  by  that  fifth  evening 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gallant  captain 
second  in  the  race,  the  entire  poll  being  announced  to  be 
—for  Maxwell,  2169;  for  Burdett,  2171:  and  similar 
efforts  being  continued  on  the  following  day,  this  dif- 
ference of  two  was  increased  to  very  nearly  two  hundred. 
Sir  Murray  never  recovered  his  ground;  and  the  final 
numbers  were — Eomilly,  5339 ;  Burdett,  5238 ;  Maxwell, 
4808.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  election,  the  Riot  Act 
had  to  be  read,  and  the  military  called  out.  The  election 
for  the  city  of  .London,  though  conducted  with  much  less 
violence,  was  almost  equally  exciting.  Of  the  four  late 
members.  Sir  James  Shaw  declined  to  come  forward  again 
for  private  reasons ;  the  candidates  were  the  other  three, 
Curtis,  Atkins,  and  Wood,  together  with  three  new  men, 
Waithman,  Thorpe,  and  Wilson.  The  second  day  placed 
Wood  and  these  three  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  election  they  were  found  in  the  same  position, 
although  down  to  the  very  last  day  a  close  and  doubtful 
struggle  was  maintained  between  Thorpe  and  Curtis.  On 
the  morning  of  that  sixth  day,  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June, 
Curtis  had  a  majority  of  129;  but  the  committees  of  his 
three  friends  who  headed  the  poll  now  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Thorpe ;  the  consequence  was  that  by  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  ne  was  up  with  his  antagonist ;  by  twelve  he  was 
35  ahead  of  him ;  and  in  the  end  the  six  competitors  came 
in  in  the  foUowiDg  order :  Wood,  5700 ;  Wilson,  4829 ; 
Waithman,  4603;  Thorpe,  4335;  Curtis,  4224;  Atkins, 
1688.  The  four  new  members  were  all  Whigs;  Wood, 
who  was  re-elected,  had  been   the  only  Whig,  or  anti- 
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ministerialist,  among  the  old  ones.  Another  contest  that 
attracted  still  more  general  attention  was  that  for  the 
representation  of  Westmoreland,  where  the  late  members. 
Viscount  Lowther  and  his  uncle  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther, 
were  opposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  character  of 
champion  of  the  independence  of  the  county,  and  its 
deliverer  from  family  thraldom.  All  that  an  eloquent 
tongue  could  do  was  done  by  the  new  candidate ;  and  he 
was  at  the  head  of  ^e  poll  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day ;  but  after  this  he  fell  more  and  more  behind  every 
hour ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  he  had 
polled  only  889  votes  against  Colonel  Lowther's  1157,  he 
gave  in.  Besides  about  70  members  who  had  sat  in  the 
last  parliament  for  other  places,  there  were  about  190  new 
members  returned  in  all.  Of  these  about  80  were  brought 
in  after  contests,  in  addition  to  about  a  dozen  old  members 
so  returned  for  new  places.  There  were  altogether  about 
115  contested  elections;  so  that,  the  entire  number  of 
constituencies  in  the  empire  being  then  380,  about  one  seat 
in  three  was  disputed.  Of  those  that  were  undisputed, 
however,  about  one-half  may  have  been  nomination  seats. 
Still  the  contests,  perhaps,  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
would  have  been  but  for  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
almost  certain  that  the  next  parliament  would  be  a  very- 
short  one,  seeing  that  the  death  of  the  king,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  would  necessarily  dissolve  it  in  six  months 
thereafter.  That  seats  which  were  to  be  held  by  so 
unusually  precarious  a  tenure  should  be  so  eagerly  sought 
in  so  many  instances,  was  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
excited  state  of  party  feeling.  The  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
in  fact,  were  now  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  since 
they  had  been  last  in  office  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Ward,  who 
had  now  returned  to  England — though,  having  lost  his 
election  at  Ilchester,  which  he  had  lately  represented,  he 
was,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a  boy, 
out.  of  parliament — ^thus  writes  to  Dr.  Coplestone  in  the 
end  of  August:  'The  next  session  is  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  than  the  last.  Opposition  comes  into  parlia- 
ment in  rather  greater  numbers,  and  in  far  greater  spirits. 
It  is  marshalled,  too,  under  an  able  and  experienced  leader 
[Tierriey].    The  government  don't  seem  much  beloved.    It 
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has  quite  spent  the  popularity  of  the  war.  There  seems, 
too,  to  be  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  country,  which 
may  on  some  occasion  be  brought  to  bear  upon  party 
objects.  I  should  be  able  less  to  understand  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  discontent  if  I  did  not  know  that  peace  and 
prosperity  have  always  a  tendency  to  produce  it.  We 
have  had  peace  for  some  time,  and  we  seem  rising  fast  to 
prosperity,  for  I  observe  the  old  symptoms  of  it  again — 
credit,  building,  improving,  and  the  increasing  luxury  of 
the  middling  classes.' 

The  elections  were  scarcely  well  over  when  considerable 
uneasiness  began  to  be  spread  by  the  accounts  that  came 
from  Manchester  of  the  temper  and  proceedings  of  a 
portion  of  the  working-classes  there.  Much  dissatisfaction 
had  prevailed  for  some  time  among  the  cotton-spinners  on 
the  subject  of  wages ;  and  so  early  as  before  the  end  of 
June  they  had  struck  work  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  course,  as  days  and  week^  passed  on,  and 
they  felt  more  and  more  the  pressure  of  diminished  re- 
sources, while  their  hopes  of  attaining  their  object  by 
peaceable  or  passive  resistance  were  also  dying  away, 
there  was  the  greater  danger  that  they  might  be  tempted 
to  deviate  into  something  illegal.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
from  the  first,  although  no  satisfactory  proofs  of  combina- 
tion could  be  obtained,  the  usual  means  of  intimidation  at 
least,  if  not  of  actual  violence,  were  employed  to  prevent 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  from  continuing  to  do  so, 
and  to  compel  them  to  join  the  strike.  But  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  till  about  the  beginning  of  August  that 
the  authorities  considered  themselves  called  upon  even  to 
make  any  preparations  in  contemplation  of  a  possible 
breach  of  the  peace.  By  that  time,  if  not  before,  the 
spinners  had  begun  to  assemble  in  processions,  which 
were  regarded  as  being  intended  to  make  a  formidable 
display  of  their  numerical  strength ;  and,  the  government 
having  been  applied  to,  some  troops  were  ordeed  to  proceed 
to  the  town.  The  magistrates  also,  on  the  1st  of  that 
month,  issued  a  public  notice,  in  which  they  described  the 
spinners  as  being  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  assembling  in 
great  numbers  and  parading  the  streets,  but  of  besetting 
particular  factories,  and    forcibly  preventing  the  well- 
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queen,  and  also  adding  four  members  to  the  cotmcil 
appointed  to  assist  her  majesty.  As  at  first  drawn  up,  the 
bill  gave  the  nomination  of  the  four  new  members  to  her 
majesty ;  but  it  was  ultimately  conceded  that  they  should 
be  appointed  by  parliament.  In  other  words,  their  names 
were  inserted  in  the  bill.  What  occasioned  this  measure 
was  an  illness  with  which  the  queen  had  been  attacked, 
but  she  had  nearly  recovered  before  the  bill  passed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  acts  were  passed  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  a  convention 
with  Portugal.  The  Spanish  treaty,  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  23rd  of  {September  in  the  preceding  year,  went  the  fall 
length  of  declaring  the  traffic  in  slaves  illegal,  from  the 
30th  of  May  1820,  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  of  recognising  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  die  two  contracting  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  vessels  of  war,  provided  with  special  instructions  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £400,000 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  in  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his  Ctftholic  majesty- 
engaged  in  the  traffic.  The  convention  with  Portugal,  a 
much  more  important  power  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
did  not  accomplish  nearly  so  much  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  civilisation;  all  that  his  most  faithful 
majesty  would  consent  to  do  being  to  abolish  the  traffic 
in  slaves  carried  on  by  his  suljjects  in  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  lying  north  of  the  equator.  This  was 
done  by  a  royal  alvara,  or  law,  given  at  Eio  Janeiro,  on 
the  6th  of  May  in  the  present  year.  The  subject  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  several  of  our 
West  India  colonies  was  also  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  succession  of  motions  by  Sir  S.  BomiUy; 
none  of  which  were  opposed,  but  which  resulted  in  nothing 
except  the  production  of  some  papers,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  certain  cases  of  cruelty 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Nevis. 

The  principal  subject  which  occupfed  parliament  during 
the  last  six  weeks  of  the  session  was  the  renewal  of  the 
Alien  Act.  This  measure,  differing  altogether  from  the 
Alien  Act  which  subsisted  during  the  war,  had  been  first 
introduced  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.    It  no 
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longer  fixed  the  residence  of  aliens,  but  only  reserved  to 
government  and  to  magistrates  the  power  of  removing 
any  of  them  who  might  become  objects  of  suspicion.  Kor 
had  it  ever  been  enacted  as  a  permanent  law.  When  it 
was  reintroduced,  after  the  peace  in  1814,  its  duration  had 
been  limited  to  two  years;  and  in  1816  it  had  been 
renewed  for  the  same  term.  On  the  latter  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  had  encountered  the  strongest  opposition  in  its 
passage  through  parliament.  And  now,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  be  continued  for  two  years  more,  the  fight 
against  it  was  resumed  by  the  Whig  party,  and  the  ground 
contested  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  at  every  step.  Its 
opponents,  in  the  Commons,  even  divided  the  House  on 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  meeting  the 
majority  of  55  votes  in  its  favour  with  a  minority  of  18. 
This  was  on  the  5th  of  May.  Hostile  motions  for  papers 
were  then  made  by  Mr.  I^unbton  in  the  one  House  and 
by  Lord  Holland  in  the  other,  Mr.  Lambton  pushing  his 
to  a  division,  when  30  opposition  patriots  were  counted 
against  68  ministerialists.  On  the  15th,  the  second  reading 
in  the  Commons,  supported  by  97  votes,  was  resisted  by 
35.  Another  division  took  place  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee;  and  several  more  in  committee.  On  the 
22nd,  after  it  had  been  read  a  third  time,  first  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  then  Sir  S.  Homilly,  divided  the  House  on 
clauses  which  they  proposed  to  insert  in  the  bill;  nor, 
when  both  had  been  negatived,  was  even  the  last  question 
of  all, '  That  the  bill  do  pass,'  suffered  to  be  carried  with- 
out another  division.  On  this  concluding  trial  of  strength, 
the  numbers  were  94  against  29.  The  first  discussion  of 
the  measure  in  the  Lords  took  place  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  But  by  this  time  a  discovery  had 
been  made.  It  had  been  found  that,  by  the  act  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  passed  in  1685,  for  establishing  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  all  foreigners  holding  shares  to  a  certain 
amount  in  that  bank  became  thereby  naturalised  subjects 
of  Scotland,  while  by  the  Act  of  Union  all  subjects  of 
Scotland  were  naturalised  in  England.  Lord  Sidmouth 
therefore  announced  that  he  should  propose  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  prevent  the  object  of  the  bill  from  being 
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politics  and  temper,  Lord  Ellenborough.  This  remarkable 
man,  whose  talents,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  his  vigour, 
were  of  the  most  commanding  character,  seemed  never  to 
have  recovered  from  his  discomfiture  by  Hone  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  We  have  already  quoted  the  terms  in  which 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmbuth  on  the  day  after  the  last  of  the 
three  trials  and  acquittals.  The  purpose  of  resignation 
which  he  announced  in  that  letter  he  had  carried  into 
effect  about  three  months  before  his  death.  He  was,  when 
he  died,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  presided  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  since  April  1802.  In  August  this 
same  year  had  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  Warren 
Hastings,  whose  leading  counsel  Lord  Ellenborough  (then 
Mr.  Law)  had  been  throughout  the  five  years  of  his 
memorable  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  since  the 
termination  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  now 
elapsed.  And,  remarkably  enough,  before  the  year  was 
out,  Hastings  had  been  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
most  pertinacious  and  vindictive  of  his  accusers  and 
enemies,  Sir  Philip  Francis.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  when 
there  wanted  only  about  a  month  to  make  exactly  half  a 
century  since  ihe  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  famous 
Letters  of  Junius,  of  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  author. 

The  most  important  event  belonging  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe  which  marks  this  year  is  the  congress 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation  from 
France.  Of  the  150,000  troops  left  in  that  country  in 
1815,  30,000,  of  which  6000  were  English,  had  been  with- 
drawn last  year;  and,  although  it  had  been  originally 
stipulated  that  the  occupation  might  extend  to  five  years, 
it  had  been  for  some  time  universally  expected  and  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  actually  put  an  end  to  now  at  the 
end  of  three.  So  much  was  tibos  the  case,  that  the  holding 
of  the  congress  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  going 
through  a  necessary  form.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  little  or 
nothing  of  deliberation  or  discussion  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  The  ministers  of  the  several  powers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  representing 
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the  Scotoli  one ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  divested  of  the 
retrospective  effect  vrhich  had  been  so  much  objected  to. 
An  unsuccessfal  attempt  was  even  made  by  the  opposition 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  operation  till  three  or  fonr 
days  after  it  shonld  have  been  enacted,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  otherwise  come  upon  the  country  without  proper 
notice.  Ministers,  however,  contended  that  people  had 
had  notice  enough  from  the  agitation  the  subject  had 
alreiidy  undergone  in  parliament;  and  so,  the  standing 
orders  having  been  again  suspended,  the  bill  went  through 
all  its  stages  and  was  passed  in  the  Commons  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  On  the  day  following  it 
was  hurried  in  the  same  manner  through  the  Lords. 

This  severe  struggle  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inspired 
and  sustained  by  the  particular  measure  respecting  the 
prindple  or  details  of  which  it  professed  to  be  carried  on. 
The  moment  was  one  at  which  time  gained  or  lost  was  of 
peculiar  importance.  Ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  by 
an*- act  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  got  rid  of 
the  clause  in  the  Eegency  Act  which  provided  that  the 
parliament  should  immediately  reassemble  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  queen.  But  it  still  remained  the  law  that  it 
should  so  reassemble  on  either  the  demise  of  the  crown  or 
the  death  of  the  regent.  The  termination  of  the  old  king's 
protracted  life  could  not  now  be  far  off,  and  was  likely 
enough  to  happen  any  day.  That  event  would  revive  the 
present  parliament,  even  notwithstanding  a  dissolution,  if 
the  day  appointed  by  the  writs  of  summons  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  new  parliament  had  not  arrived  before  it 
took  place.*  In  these  circumstances  ministers  were  very 
impatient  to  bring  the  session  to  a  close,  and  to  get  the 
new  parliament  called  together  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  old  Scotch  act,  enabling 
the  opposition  to  renew  and  continue  the  battle  on  the 
subject  of  the  Alien  Bill,  and  so  to  have  the  benefit  for  a 
little  longer  of  whatever  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
turn  up,  occasioned  the  loss  of  about  a  week.  At  last, 
however,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  supple- 

*  The  old  parliament  would  have  assembled  if  the  new  one  had  not 
actuaUy  met,  but  for  an  aot  of  the  preceding  session,  the  57  Geo.  IIL 
c.  157, 
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mentary  Alien  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed,  the  regent 
came  to  the  Honse  of  Peers,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
session  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  This  was  a  very 
imusual,  indeed  in  modem  and  constitutional  times  quite 
an  unprecedented,  proceeding.  The  last  instance  in  which 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  was  when  Charles  II.,  in 
March  1681,  suddenly  and  angrily  dismissed  his  fifth  and 
last  parliament,  which  he  had  called  together  at  Oxford, 
after  it  had  sat  a  week.  This  precedent  was  exactly 
followed  in  the  present  case ;  now,  as  then,  as  soon  as  the 
speech  from  the  throne  had  been  delivered,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, by  the  royal  command,  declared  the  parliament 
dissolved.  The  course  thus  taken  excited  much  surprise 
and  comment ;  and  it  also  threw  the  Commons  into  con- 
siderable perplexity.  When  the  members,  after  the 
ceremony  which  had  made  them  members  no  longer, 
returned  to  their  own  House,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
lately  their  Speaker,  was  proceeding  to  read  the  speech  at 
the  table,  as  is  usual  after  a  prorogation,  Mr.  Tiemey 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  as  implying  some  approbation  of 
the  mode  of  dissolution  that  had  been  adopted,  which  he 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  parliament.  To  this  it  was 
rejoined  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  different  tone,  that  at 
any  rate  they  had  better  let  the  subject  alone  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  case  they  should  be  charged  with  attempting  to 
deliberate  as  a  House  of  Commons,  when  they  were  only  a 
meeting  of  private  gentlemen,  and  might  incur  a  prcBmunire. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  speech  was  not  read.  The  proclama- 
tion for  calling  the  new  parliament  was  issued  the  same 
afternoon ;  and  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  4th 
of  August.  Nothing  could  now  bring  the  old  parliament 
to  life  again  except  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  regent 
withiu  the  interval  of  fifty-five  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

General  Election — Strike  of  Manchester  Bpinners— Death  of  the 
Queen— Death  of  Sir  S.  Bomilly— OnjBrreai  of  Aiz-]a-Ghapelle~ 
State  of  the  Country — ^Revival  of  the  Beform  Agitation. 

The  general  election  kept  the  country  in  an  nproar  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  interest 
that  was  excited  by  many  of  the  contests  was  almost 
unprecedented ;  and  in  several  instances  the  mob  proceeded 
far  beyond  its  ordinary  licence  and  violence.  The  contest 
at  Westminster  in  particular  drew  and  fixed  universal 
attention,  both  by  the  extreme  character  of  the  outrages 
which  took  place,  and  by  the  doubt  that  continued  to 
hang  over  the  issue  almost  to  the  last.  Of  the  two  late 
members  only  Sir  Francis  Burdett  stood  again ;  Lord 
Cochrane,  about  to  set  out  for  South  America  to  take  the 
command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  state  of  Chili,  declined 
to  come  forward.  In  these  dircumstances  different  sections 
of  the  electors  looked  about  in  different  quarters.  One 
portion  of  the  Hadicals,  with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  their 
man,  applied  to  Mr.  Wetherell  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  to 
represent  them ;  Mr.  Wetherell  had  acquired  great  glory 
by  his  successful  defence  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  preceding 
year,  on  his  trial  of  seven  days  for  high  treason;  and 
these  worthy  Westminster  electors  imagined  the  learned 
gentleman  to  be  as  good  a  patriot  as  themselves.  Mr. 
Wetherell,  who  had  sat  in  the  late  parliament  for  Shaftes- 
bnry,  got  off  on  the  plea  of  his  professional  engagements 
obliging  him  to  give  up  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
could  not  resist  transfixing  the  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  find 
some  other  independent  candidate,  with  whom  they  might 
unite  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  city  of  Westminster  from 
the  disgrace  it  had  so  long  endured.  The  disgrace  con- 
sisted simply  in  its  having  been  represented  by  the  two 
■  most  thorough-going  and  far-going  reformers  in  parlia- 
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ment.  It  was  then  determined  by  either  the  same  wise 
men,  or  some  other  small  section  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
supporters,  to  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with  him,  his 
personal  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  like  himself 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  the  regular  Whig  party 
addressed  an  invitation  to  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  which  he 
accepted.  Soon  after,  Captain  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
addressed  the  electors,  offering  to  serve  them  on  what  he 
described  as  principles  of  attachment  to  his  king  and 
veneration  for  the  constitution — in  other  words,  as  a  Tory 
and  partisan  of  the  existing  government.  Sir  Murray 
was  a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  naval  officer,  and 
had  lately  displayed  the  highest  professional  qualities  on 
occasion  of  his  ship,  the  AlceaUy  being  shipwrecked  on  one 
of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  in  bringing  back  Lord  Amherst 
from  his  embassy  to  China ;  but  the  thought  of  his  stand- 
ing for  Westminster  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  his 
friends  or  to  himself  principally  by  the  consideration  that 
a  candidate  from  the  quarter-deck  might  probably  have  a 
good  chance  in  a  place  lately  represented  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
As  soon  as  he  announced  himself,  however,  the  Tories 
rallied  round  him.  The  election  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  June;  and  Covent  Garden  was  a  scene  of  almost 
incessant  confusion  and  riot  from  that  morning  till  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July.  In  addition  to  the  four 
candidates  we  have  mentioned,  Major  Cartwright  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hunt,  the  then  friend  of  Cobbett,  and  commonly 
known  as  Orator  Hunt,  were  proposed ;  the  show  of  hands 
was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  him  and  Eomilly ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  and  the  Major  polled  very  few  votes :  the 
latter,  who  withdrew  after  the  third  day,  only  23 ;  Hunt, 
who  obstinately  persevered  through  the  fifteen  days,  only 
84,  of  which  no  more  than  11  were  the  produce  of  the  last 
eight  days.  Nor  did  Mr.  Kinnaird  continue  the  struggle 
longer  than  Major  Cartwright,  having  in  the  three  days 
polled  only  65  votes.  Bomilly,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  lead  from  the  first,  and  remained  safe  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  The  only  contest  was  between  Burdett  and 
Maxwell.  The  latter  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  both 
with  execrations  and  missiles  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
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from  almost  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the 
hnstings.  On  the  first  day  he  was  struck  with  a  stone  on 
the  right  eye.  For  the  first  four  days,  nevertheless,  he 
kept  ahead  of  his  antagonist ;  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day's  polling  the  numl^Brs  stood — for  Maxwell,  1726;  for 
Burdett,  only  1263.  This  position  of  the  two  candidates 
infuriated  the  mob ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  hustings,  Sir  Murray  was  so 
severely  handled  as  to  place  his  life  for  some  time  in 
danger.  He  was  not  able  again  to  appear  in  public.  Both 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  too,  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Burdetf  s  voting  friends ;  by  that  fifth  evening 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gallant  captain 
second  in  the  race,  the  entire  poll  being  announced  to  be 
— for  Maxwell,  2169;  for  Burdett,  2171:  and  similar 
efforts  being  continued  on  the  following  day,  this  dif- 
ference of  two  was  increased  to  very  neany  two  hundred. 
Sir  Murray  never  recovered  his  ground;  and  the  final 
numbers  were — Romilly,  5339 ;  Burdett,  5238 ;  Maxwell, 
4808.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  election,  the  Riot  Act 
had  to  be  read,  and  the  military  called  out.  The  election 
for  the  city  of  .London,  though  conducted  with  much  less 
violence,  was  almost  equally  exciting.  Of  the  four  late 
members,  Sir  James  Shaw  declined  to  come  forward  again 
for  private  reasons ;  the  candidates  were  the  other  three, 
Curtis,  Atkins,  and  Wood,  together  with  three  new  men, 
Waithman,  Thorpe,  and  Wilson.  The  second  day  placed 
Wood  and  these  three  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  election  they  were  found  in  the  same  position, 
although  down  to  the  very  last  dav  a  close  and  doubtful 
struggle  was  maintained  between  Tnorpe  and  Curtis.  On 
the  morning  of  that  sixth  day,  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June, 
Curtis  had  a  majority  of  129 ;  but  the  committees  of  his 
three  friends  who  headed  the  poll  now  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Thorpe ;  the  consequence  was  that  by  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  up  with  his  antagonist ;  by  twelve  he  was 
35  ahead  of  him ;  and  in  the  end  the  six  competitors  came 
in  in  the  following  order:  Wood,  5700;  Wilson,  4829; 
Waithman,  4603;  Thorpe,  4335;  Curtis,  4224;  Atkins, 
1688.  The  four  new  members  were  all  Whigs;  Wood, 
who  was  re-elected,  had  been  the  only  Whig,  or  anti- 
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had  been  then  at  85«.  4<f.,  had  ziow  declined  to  785.  lOJ. 
Still  this  might  be  considered  as  a  scarcity  price.  Nor 
had  the  prices  of  the  other  commodities  of  which  specula- 
tion had  brought  in  the  largest  supplies  yet  much  given 
way.  '  It  is  well  known,'  as  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  '  that 
the  resistance  to  a  change,  whether  from  a  low  to  a  high, 
or  from  a  high  to  a  low  range  of  ^.rices,  is  at  first  veiy 
considerable,  and  that  there  is  generally  a  pause  of  greater 
or  less  duration  before  the  turn  becomes  manifest ;  in  the 
interval,  while  sales  are  difficult  or  impracticable,  unless 
at  a  difference  in  price,  which  the  buyer  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  seller  in  the  other,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  submit 
to,  the  quotations  are  regulated  by  the  last  transactions, 
but  are  said  to  be,  and  are  in  fact,  nominal.  A  struggle 
of  this  kind  prevailed  more  or  less,  according  as  the 
articles  were  in  greater  or  less  abundance  through  the 
autumn,  and  into  the  winter  of  1818-19,  when  many 
articles  which  had  become  unsaleable  from  excess  were 
still  quoted  at  nearly  as  high  prices  as  they  had  attained 
at  any  time  in  1818.'  But  the  excessive  importation, 
which  had  not  yet  much  brought  down  prices,  was  already 
bringing  down  many  of  the  importers  and  those  connected 
with  them ;  and  the  year  closed  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
and  extensive  bankruptcies. 

The  reform  spirit,  too,  was  spreading  and  rising  again 
among  the  people,  as  they  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
commercial  stagnation  in  diminished  employment,  and  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  wages.  But,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  meetings  for  reform  had  continued  to  be  held  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  One  which  was  held — ^in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as  we  gather — at  Birch,  near 
Middleton,  where  he  lived,  is  noted  by  Bamford  for  the 
following  incident :  *  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
petitions  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  should  be  presented 
m  the  usual  manner;  when  William  Benbow,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  prison,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and,  mounting  the  waggon,  urged  the  people,  in  a 
violent  and  irrational  address,  to  march  to  London,  and 
"present  their  petitions  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and 
pike."    He  was  loudly  cheered,  with  expressions  such  as : 
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"Ay,  that's  the  way"— "Go  oa,  Beixbow "--" That's  th© 
man  for  us/'  At  that  same  time  he  was  pondering  on  a 
retreat  from  the  country;  that  coimtrv  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  distract  by  a  course  of  violence.  That 
very  week,  or  the  week  following,  he  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool to  join  Cobbett  in  America.  When  I  afterwards  met 
some  of  his  applauders,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought 
of  the  man  who  could  urge  them  to  rush  on  destruction, 
and  then  hasten  out  of  the  wav,  the^  shook  with  indigna- 
tion.' This  may  show  that  all  the  violent  counsels  which 
were  addressed  to  the  people  did  not  proceed  from  the 
government  spies ;  some  of  their  leaders  were,  no  doubt, 
the  advisers  of  as  extreme  and  insane  courses  as  any 
recommended  by  Castles  or  Oliver. 

Another  meeting  at  Lydgate,  in  Saddleworth,  in  tho 
West  Siding  of  Yorkshire,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  earlier  in  the  year,  is  remarkable  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  innovatioD,  of  which  Bamford  was  himself  the 
originator.  In  a  speech  which  he  made,  he  proposed  that 
his  female  auditors  should  take  part  with  the  men  in  the 
show  of  hands  when  the  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote, 
vindicating  their  claim  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  grounds 
both  of  right  and  expediency.  *This,'  says  he,  *wa8  a 
new  idea ;  and  the  women,  who  attended  numerously  on 
that  bleak  ridge,  were  mightily  pleased  with  it;  and  the 
men  being  nothing  dissentient,  when  the  resolution  was 
put,  the  women  held  up  their  hands^  amid  much  laughter ; 
and  ever  from  that  time  females  voted  with  the,  men  at 
the  radical  meetings.'  He  adds,  that  the  new  impulse 
thus  given  to  the  radical  movement  was  not  only  soon 
after  copied  at  meetings  for  charitable  'and  religious 
purposes,  but  was  ere  long  carried  much  beyond  what  had 
been  at  first  contemplated,  and  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  female  political  unions,  with  their  committee- 
women,  chairwomen,  and  other  officials.  Bamford,  we 
suppose  from  all  this,  would  have  had  the  franchise 
extended  to  women.  In  curious  contrast  to  his  radicalism, 
here  is  the  following  passage  which  we  find  in  one  of 
CJobbett's  Registers  of  almost  this  very  date ;  it  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  Major  Cartwright,  written  from  the  United  States 
in   September,  principally  in   abuse  of  the  toasts   and 
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Bpeeohes  at  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  election  dinner :  *  Another 
curious  thing  took  place  at  this  dinner — the  toast  of 
*' Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  the  unanswerable  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  people."  I  wonder  who  the  baronet  and 
his  Bump  will  find  out  next  I  what  unknown  creature  they 
will  bring  forth  I  There  is  no  danger,  you  see,  from  Mr. 
Bentham;  no  danger  that  he  will  become  the  rival,  or 
foil,  of  the  baronet.  It  is  safe  to  toast  and  praise  him. 
Little  care  is  taken  to  preserve  consistency;  for  Mr. 
Bentham,  if  he  can,  with  his  quaint  and  unintelligible 
language  and  mode  of  stating  and  of  reasoning,  be  called 
the  advocate  of  anything,  is  the  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage,*  which  he  would  extend  even  to  women,  and 
which,  by  such  extension,  he  wotdd,  if  he  were  attended  to,  render 
ridicuUm,^  And  then  Bentham,  his  speculations,  and  his 
admirers,  are  kicked  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  summaiy 
and  contemptuous  style :  *  There  is  one  thing  which  makes 
Mr.  Bentham  a  favourite  with  this  little  band  of  feeble 
and  ambitious  men;  indeed  there  are  two  things:  he 
cannot  be  a  rival;  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  hurt  Mr. 
Hunt  and  me.  He  shows  his  teeth,  but  he  has  not  dared 
to  bite.  He  would  have  done  it,  if  he  had  dared.  But, 
indeed,  he  ran  no  risk :  for  very  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, buy  his  book ;  and  those  who  do,  never  read  it  half 
through.  It  is  a  corvie  to  read  it.  It  is  not  only  bombast, 
but  quaint  bombast,  and  puzzling  and  tedious  beyond 
mortal  endurance.  .  .  .  The  book  is  wholly  inefficient 
...  A  very  fit  and  proper  person  this  to  be  toasted  bj 
the  baronet  and  his  Bump.' 

*  At  this  time  Bnrdett  had  given  up  wnivenal  suffrage  for  vfhsii  he 
called  general  suffrage. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  the  Oonntry— Opening  of  Parliament— Gaie  of  the  Eing'f 
Person— Beeumption  of  Gadi-paymentB— Finuioial  Measnies— 
Prorogation. 

The  Beries  of  l)ankniptcie8  which  had  oommenoed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1818,  continued  throughout  the 
first  months  of  1819.  '  The  largest,'  says  the  historian  of 
prices,  '  in  point  of  amount  of  the  articles  of  which  there 
was  80  great  an  excess  of  the  importation,  was  cotton ;  and 
it  was  in  this  article  that  the  fall  in  price  was  the  greatest, 
and  the  failures  among  those  concerned  in  it,  consequently 
ilie  most  extensive.  The  error  usual  on  such  occasions 
had  been  committed ;  the  stocks  on  the  spot  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  greatly  reduced  in  1816,  and  a  rise  of  price 
of  this  reduced  stock  was  perfectly  justified ;  but  then,  as 
in  more  recent  instances,  the  advanced  price  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  small  stocks  on  the  spot,  but  was  paid  for  large 
quantities  in  the  countries  of  growth,  to  be  shipped  hither.' 
The  residt,  he  goes  on  to  state,  was,  that  'importers, 
speculators,  and  manufacturers  were  successively  ruined 
by  having  embarked  too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  former  range  of  high  prices.  There 
were  also  very  extensive  failures  in  New  York,  but  more 
especially  in  Charleston,  and  other  southern  ports  of  the 
United  States,  at  the^  close  of  1818,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1819.*  This  state  of  commercial  pressure  and 
distress  could  not  but  make  itself  be  felt  to  some  extent 
by  the  manufacturing  population.  It  may  not  have  gone 
the  length  of  throwing  any  considerable  number  of  them 
out  of  employment;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
labour-market,  and  to  reduce  still  further  the  rate  of 
wages,  already  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  continued 
high  price  of  provisions. 

The  large  importations  and  eager  speculation  which  had 
gone  on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  however, 
had  had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  revenue,  and  giving  a 
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semblanoe  of  extraordinary  prosperity  to  the  national 
finances.  This  circumstance,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
admitting  of  distinct  and  palpable  exhibition  in  figures, 
enabled  ministers  to  meet  the  new  parliament  with  much 
complacency. 

The  Houses  assembled  on  the  14th  of  January,  but  the 
first  week  was  consumed  in  swearing  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  to  the  chair  of  that  House,  in  which  he  was  re- 
placed by  acclamation.  The  session  was  opened  by  com- 
mission on  the  21st,  when  the  regent's  speech  was  read  by 
the  lord  chancellor.  In  noticing  the  death  of  the  queen, 
it  directed  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  as  that  event  had  rendered  necessary 
for  the  care  of  his  majest3r's  person.  It  then  mentioned 
the  late  negotiations  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  announced 
that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  United  States 
for  the  renewal,  for  a  further  term  of  years,  of  the  com- 
mercial convention  subsisting  between  the  two  nations, 
and  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  several  points  of 
mutual  importance  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  An 
assurance  was  expressed  that,  when  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year  should  be  laid  before  the  Commons,  they 
would  learn  with  satisfaction  the  extent  of  reduction 
which  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  British  en^pire,  had  allowed  to  be  made  in 
our  naval  and  military  establishments.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  informed  that  a  considerable  and  progressive 
improvement  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  militarj 
operations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  against  the  Pindar- 
rees  in  the  East  Indies,  the  news  of  the  successful  completion 
of  which  had  been  received  since  parliament  last  rose, 
were  dwelt  upon  with  merited  congratulation  and  eulogy. 
Lastly,  his  royal  highness  declared  that  he  had  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  informing  parliament  that  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition;  and  he  observed  that  the  favourable  chsmge 
which  had  so  rapidly  taken  place  in  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Kingdom  aSbrded  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  solidity  of  its  resources, 
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The  addreBs  was  voted  in  both  Houses  without  any 
amendment  being  moved,  and  after  little  debate.  The 
first  question  that  tried  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament 
was  that  of  the  new  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  care 
of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  queen.  On  the  25th  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Liverpool,  appointing  the  Duke  of 
York  as  the  successor  to  her  majesty.  Some  objections 
were  made  by  the  opposition  to  the  amount  of  patronage 
to  be  vested  in  his  royal  highness ;  but  no  resistance  of 
moment  was  ofifered  to  this  bill  in  either  House.  Another 
by  which  it  was  followed — the  Boyal  Household  or 
Windsor  Establishment  Bill — had  not  so  smooth  a  passage. 
This  measure  was  heralded  by  a  message  from  the  regent, 
brought  down  on  the  4th  of  February,  acquainting 
parliament  that  his  royal  highness  placed  at  its  disposckl 
the  £58,000  per  annum  which  had,  by  the  demise  of  her 
majesty,  become  disposable  by  him  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  civil  list ;  only  recommending  the  claims  of  certain 
members  of  her  majesty's  late  establishment  to  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  same 
day  Lord  Castlereagh,  after  a  speech  in  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  moved  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  subject  of  this  £58,000,  and  of  another  sum 
of  £100,000,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  establishment  at  Windsor,  and  the  distribution 
of  which  also  it  was  now  thought  necessarv  or  expedient 
to  modify.  It  was  agreed  that,  after  the  select  committee 
had  made  its  report,  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  and 
further  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Meanwhile  it  was  intimated  that  ministers  would  propose 
the  assignment  of  £25,000  of  the  income  of  the  late  queen 
to  be  bestowed  in  annuities  upon  her  majesty's  servants ; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  yearly  expense  of  the  Windsor 
establishment  to  £50,000.  The  entire  immediate  saving, 
therefore,  would  be  £83,000,  which  would  ultimately 
become  £108,000,  when  all  the  annuities  should  have 
fallen  in.  But  there  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  £10,000,  which 
the  queen  had  enjoyed  as  cmtoa  of  his  majesty's  person ;  it 
was  intended  that  the  same  salary  should  be  continued  to 
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the  Duke  of  York.  This  was  the  clause  of  the  ministerial 
scheme  which  it  was  well  known  would  prove  of  most 
difficult  digestion  with  parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the 
22nd,  when  the  Commons  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  it  was  about  the  duke's  salary  that  the  battle 
was  chiefly  waged.  When  the  new  arrangements  were 
first  proposed,  Tiemey  had  objected  in  strong  terms  to 
the  £50,000  allowed  for  the  Windsor  establishment.  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how  this  sum  was  to  bo 
expended.  *  Fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment 
at  Windsor,  for  the  support  of  his  majesty  in  his  present 
unhappy  state!  To  whom,  and  for  what  particular  use 
connected  with  the  due  and  dignified  support  of  the  king, 
was  this  sum  to  be  given?  His  majesty,  it  was  too  well 
known,  was  incapable  of  even  ordinary  enjoyments.  He 
could  not,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  speak  or  be  spoken 
to ;  and  indeed  the  necessary  measures  which  were  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and,  if  possible,  the 
cure  of  his  malady,  rendered  such  a  seclusion  from  con- 
versation absolutely  essential.  His  regimen  was,  from  the 
same  cause,  so  very  plain,  that  the  tenth  of  £50,000 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  it,  with  all  the 
necessary  forms  of  attendance.'  Upon  this  head,  however, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  select  committee,  had  seen  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion.  He  now  confirmed  Castlereagh's  statement,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which,  in  regard  to  the 
Windsor  establishment,  and  the  allowances  to  her  late 
majesty's  servants,  coincided  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  government,  had  been  agreed  to  with  perfect 
unanimity.  He  had  thought  the  £50,000  too  great ;  but 
when  he  had  heard  it  stated  in  the  committee,  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  that,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be  inhabited 
by  his  majesty,  the^  necessary  charge  of  maintaining 
Windsor  Castle  would  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  he  could  not  think  that  the  remaining 
£30,000  was  too  much  for  the  royal  establishment.  Passing 
lightly  over  everything  else,  he  now  directed  the  main 
force  of  his  argument  upon  the  question — the  great  con- 
stitutional question,  as  he  called  it — out  of  what  fund  the 
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guardian  of  the  king's  person  was  to  be  remunerated? 
Castlereagh,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the 
debate,  had  nsed  strong  language.  He  had  said  that,  if 
the  proposition  which  it  was  understood  was  to  be  brought 
forward  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  should  be  carried, 
it  would,  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  consign  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament  to  infamy  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country.  Undismayed  by  this  menace, 
Tiemey  moved  his  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
expense  attending  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse  or  the  other  private 
funds  of.  the  crown.  Let  the  country,  he  said,  look  at  the 
various  sums  which  had  been  voted  to  the  royal  family 
since  1811.  The  prince-regent  besides  £50,000  a  year  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  had  then  a  privy  purse 
of  £60,000  a  year,  to  which  an  addition  of  £10,000  a  year 
had  since  been  made.  The  king  had  also  a  privy  purse  of 
£60,000  a  year,  with  an  additional  revenue  from  the 
Duciiy  of  Lancaster  of  more  than  £10,000.  There  was 
thus  a  private  property  belonging  to  the  crown  of  £140,000 
a  year ;  and  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  out  of 
this  large  sum  should  be  defrayed  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  the  king's  person.  The  task  of  answering  Tierney's 
speech  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Peel,  at  this  time  secretary 
for  Ireland.  He  relied  principally  upon  the  determination 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  accept  of  no  salary 
which  should  come  from  the  privy  purse,  and  upon  the 
sacredness  and  inviolability  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
to  attach  to  that  fund.  When  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Adam  (now  become  lord  chief-commissioner  of 
the  Scotch  Jury  Court)  as  two  eminent  Whig  authorities 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  this  doctrine  about 
the  privy  purse  in  its  highest  strain,  the  House,  or  at 
least  the  opposition,  testified  by  loud  derisive  cheers  how 
it  was  disposed  to  account  for  the  high  monarchic 
principles  on  this  point  entertained  or  professed  by  these 
personal  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Peel,  how- 
ever, dexterously  chose  to  understand  the  manifestation 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  'If,'  he  exclaimed,  *what  I 
have  heard  from  the  other  side  be  meant  as  a  cheer  of 
derision  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  must  say  that  I 
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could  not  expect  sucli  an  expression  towards  an  individnal 
who  was  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  the  party  from 
which  it  proceeded  ever  had  the  honour  to  possess,  while 
he  was,  by  universal  confession,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  whom  that  House  and  the  British  empire 
ever  had  reason  to  be  proud.'  The  rest  of  the  debate  on 
the  same  side  was  principally  sustained  by  other  members 
of  the  government,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  held  the  office 
of  chief-commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  by  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd  and  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general;  the  amendment  was  supported  by  a 
browd  of  speakers,  among  wjiom  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Mr.  Scarlett  (the  late  Lord  Abinger).  Some  of  the  more 
ardent  of  the  opposition  orators  seem  to  have  expected 
that  their  logic  and  rhetoric  would  prove  triumphant  that 
night  over  all  the  influences  of  power ;  but,  when  the  vote 
was  at  last  taken,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  281  for 
ministers  against  186,  so  that  Tiemey*s  proposition  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  95.  Wilberforce,  who  voted 
with  the  opposition,  describes  this  as  the  best  debate  he 
had  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  *  Castlereagh,  Tiemey, 
Peel,  Bankes,  Solicitor-general,  Scarlett,'  he  says,  *  all  did 
well.'  And  he  adds :  *  I  had  really  the  plan  of  a  good  and 
very  telling  speech,  from  its  taking  up  some  of  Peel's 
points,  but,  partly  from  my  distress  about  Castlereagh,  I 
came  away  without  speaking.'  He  was  afraid  that  he  had 
pained  Castlereagh  by  some  expressions  in  a  speech  a  few 
days  before.  Another  anima.ted  debate,  distinguished  by 
the  mingled  eloquence  of  Denman,  Canning,  and  Broug- 
ham, took  place  on  the  25th,  when  the  resolution  for 
giving  the  I>uke  of  York  the  £10,000  a  year  was  reported 
from  the  committee,  and  was  carried  by  the  still  larger 
majority  of  247  to  137.  The  discussion  in  the  Lords  was 
taken  in  committee,  when  Lord  Grey  in  a  long  speech 
proposed  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  bill  relkting  ix> 
the  duke's  salary ;  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  other  peers ;  but  the  amendment  was  not  pressed  to  a 
division. 

The  most  important  legislative  act  of  the  session  was 
the  arrangement  made  for  the  resumption  of  cash-payments 
by  the  bank.    This  question,  in  its  various  branches,  gave 
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rise  to  about  fifty  debates  and  conversations  in  the  two 
Houses,  the  reports  of  which  cover  between  fonr  and  five 
hundred  long  columns  in  Hansard ;  we  can  only  rapidly 
indicate  the  course  and  the  results  of  the  discussion.  Very 
soon  after  parliament  met,  secret  committees  were,  on  the 
motion  of  ministers,  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  bank.  Lists,  of  course,  were,  as 
usual,  supplied  to  their  adherents  by  the  government,  and 
the  ballot,  accordingly,  returned  a  large  preponderance  of 
ministerial  members  for  each  committee;  it  appears, 
indeed,  that,  in  the  Commons,  the  opposition  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  process  of  nomination ;  neverthe- 
less, a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brougham  should  be  added  to  the  committee, 
and  when  a  division  took  place,  after  a  short  debate,  the 
motion  was  supported  by  the  large  minority  of  133  votes 
against  176 — a  result  which,  we  are  told,  was  received  by 
the  opposition  with  a  loud  cheer.  It  was  asserted  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
committee,  as  appointed  by  the  ballot,  fourteen  were  minis- 
terialists. In  ihe  beginning  of  April  both  committees 
presented  short  reports,  recommending  that,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  final  and  complete  restoration  of  cash- 
payments,  a  bill  should  be  forthwith  passed,  prohibiting 
the  continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  bank  of  its 
notes  issued  previous  to  the  1st  of  Januarjr,  1817,  according 
to  its  public  notices  of  that  and  the  preceding  year.  It 
appears  that  between  six  and  seven  millions  in  gold  had 
already  been  paid  by  the  bank  in  the  fulfilment  of  these 
voluntary  engagements.  *  The  issue  of  that  treasure,'  Mr. 
Peel  observed  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
'  had  not  been  attended  with  any  good  to  the  nation ;  and 
he  thought,  indeed,  it  might  nave  been  foreseen,  that, 
unless  this  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous 
reduction  of  the  number  of  bank-notes,  the  gold  would 
find  its  way  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  it.  There  was  little  doubt  at  present  as  to 
the  place  of  its  destination ;  for,  by  a  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance  in  France,  it  appeared  that,  within  the  first  six 
months  of  the  last  year,  125,000,000  francs  had  been  coined 
at  the  French  mint,  three-fourths  of  which,  it  was  under- 
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stood,  had  been  derived  from  the  gold  coin  of  this  realm. 
The  opposition  expressed  some  dissatisfaction;  but  the 
proposed  bill  was  immediately  bronght  in,  and  passed  with 
all  possible  expedition  through  both  Houses.  It  prohibited 
the  continuance  of  the  cash-payments  under  the  notices 
till  the  end  of  the  current  session.  Much  more  elaborate 
reports,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the  subject,  were 
presented  by  the  two  committees  about  a  month  later. 
These  expositions  represented  the  condition  of  the  bank 
as  eminently  flourishing.  Its  liabilities,  it  was  stated, 
amounted,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1819,  to  £33,894,580, 
and  its  assets  in  government  securities  and  other  credits 
to  £39,096,900,  exclusive  of  the  permanent  debt  of 
£14,686,800  due  from  the  government,  and  repayable  on 
the  expiration  of  the  charter.  The  entire  surplus  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  therefore,  was  £19,899,120 ;  and  what 
might  be  called  its  immediate  available  surplus,  £5,202,320. 
The  bullion  in  its  coflFers  also,  which  had  been  very  much 
reduced  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  gone  on  increasing 
from  July  1815  to  October  1817,  at  which  date  it  was 
much  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  been  since  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  although  it  had  again  been 
brought  down  by  the  payments  that  had  since  taken 
place.  The  committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  so  influentially  represented  in  each, 
agreed  in  recommending  a  plan  for  the  resumption  of 
cash-payments,  which  was  first  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  in  that  form  submitted  to  the  two  Houses. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  principle  first  announced  by  Mr. 
Bicardo  in  1816,  in  his  Proposals  for  an  Economical  ani 
Secure  Currency ,  that  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  exchange 
its  notes,  not  for  coin,  but  for  gold  ingots,  the  fineness  of 
which  should  be  attested  by  a  stamp,  and  only  in  quantities 
above  a  certain  weight,  at  a  rate  to  be  diminished  from 
time  to  time  until  it  should  have  descended  to  the  Mint 
price  of  £3  lis,  lOJdf.  per  ounce,  tint,  although  this  prin 
ciple  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  plan,  the  complete 
exchangeability  of  bank-notes  for  cash  was  provided  for  as 
its  ultimate  result.  The  resolutions  were  first  moved  in 
the  Lords  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  by  Lord  Harrowby,  the 
president  of  the  council,  who  had  officiated  as  chairman  of 
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their  lordship's  committee.  A  series  of  coimter-resolntions 
moved  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  although  they  met  with  no 
support,  eyen  from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  gave 
occasion  to  a  debate,  which  was  principally  sustained  by 
his  lordship,  and  Lords  Liverpool  and  Grenville;  the 
government  plan  received  the  approbation,  not  oidy  of 
Grenville,  but  also  of  Lords  King  and  Lansdowne; 
Lauderdale's  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division, 
and  those  moved  by  Lord  Harrowby  were  agreed  to.  The 
subject  was  much  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Commons, 
where  the  ministerial  resolutions  were  proposed  on  the 
24th,  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  elaborate  and  remarkable  speech. 
Mr.  Peel  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  secret  committee ; 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  probably  of  his  drawing 
up,  and  the  government  plan  was  understood  to  have  been 
arranged  and  put  together  by  him ;  but  not  only  was  he 
not  the  originator  of  its  leading  principle ;  it  would  appear 
from  his  own  satement  that  neither  he  himself  nor  the 
government  had  been  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  when  the  committee  was  appointed  and  the  subject 
was  first  brought  forward.  He  began  his  speech  by 
frankly  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
which  had  been  received  by  the  committee,  and  the 
divisions  which  had  arisen  upon  it,  his  opinions  had 
undergone  a  very  material  change.  'He  was  ready  to 
avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the 
committee  with  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  which 
he  at  present  entertained;  for  his  views  of  the  subject 
were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the 
resolutions  brought  forward  in  1811  by  Mr.  Homer,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  bullion  committee.  Having  gone  into 
the  inquiry,  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impressions 
that  he  might  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his 
memory  the  vote  which  he  had  given  some  years  since 
when  the  same  question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved  to 
apply  to  it  his  undivided  and  unprejudiced  attention,  and 
adopt  eveiy  inference  that  authentic  information  or  mature 
reflection  should  offer  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion it  stating  that,  although  he  should  probably  even 
now  vote,  if  it  were  again  brought  before  the  House,  in 
opposition  to  the  practical  measure  then  recommended 
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[the  resumption  of  cash-pay ments  by. the  bank  after  two 
years],  he  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concurred  in 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  fourteen  resolutions 
submitted  to  the   House  by  that  very  able  and  much- 
lamented  individual.    He  conceived  them  to  represent  the 
true  nature  and  laws  of  our  monetary  system.*     In  the 
eonolusioii  of  his  speech  he  adverted  to  another  personal 
matter;      Among  other  difficulties,  he  observed^   which 
presented  themelves  to  him  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  was  one  which  gave  him  great  pain ;  '  and  that 
was  the  necessity  he  felt    of  opposing  himself   to   an 
authority  [that  of  his  father,  Sir  Bobert  Peel],  to  which 
he  always  had  bowed,  and  he  hoped  always  should  bow, 
with  deference;    but  here  he  had  a  great  public  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  and  from  that  duty  he  would  not 
shrinkj  whatever  might  be  his  private  feelings.'     Thus, 
in  the  first  of  the  three  great  measures  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  it  was  the 
fate  of  this  distinguished  statesman  to  surprise  the  public 
by  suddenly  appearing  as  the  chief  figure  in  what  we  may 
call  the  triumph  of  the  principles  which  up    to    that 
moment    he  had  spent  his  life  in  opposing.      Yarious 
modifications  of  the  government  plan  in  some  particulars 
were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  Mr.  Cripps,  and  other 
members,  and  the  debate  was  kept  up  for  two  evenings ; 
but  the  original  resolutions  were  in  the  end  agreed  to 
without  a  division.    Although  opposed  by  Tiemey,  they 
were  supported    not    only  by  Bieaido,  who  had^   been 
returned  to  this  parliament  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Port- 
arlingtouj  and  who,  although  not  appointed  to  sit  on  the 
secret  committee,  had  been  ezamin^  before  it  at  great 
lengthy  but  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Mr.  Abercromby  (the 
present  Lord  Dunfermline),  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition.   The  resolutions,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
6f  the  Whole  Hous6,  were  to  the  following  effect :  That  it 
wa^  expedient  that  the  restriction  on  payments  in  cash  by 
the  bank  shotild  be  continued  beyond  the  time  fixed  by 
law,  th6  dth  of  July^  1819 ;  that  a  definite  period  should 
be  fixed  for  tne  tertnination  of  the  restriction,  and  idiat 
in  the  meantime  certain  preparatory  measures  should  be 
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taken;  that  proTision  should  be  made  for  the  gradual 
repayment  to  the  bank  of  £10,000,000  of  its  advanees  for 
the  public  service ;  that  from  the  Ist  of  February,  1820, 
the  bank  shoidd  be  obliged  to  give  in  exchange  for  its 
notes  gold,  assayed  and  stamped^  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  81«.  per  ounce ;  that  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  it  should  be  obliged  to  pay  gold 
for  its  notes  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  rate  of  Ids.  6d. 
per  ounce ;  that  after  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  should 
be  77«.  lOid.  per  ounce ;  that  from  the  1st  of  May,  1823, 
the  bank  should  pay  its  notes  on  demand  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm ;  and  that  the  laws  prohibitiog  the  melting 
and  exportation  of  the  coin  should  be  repealed.  Bills 
embodying  these  resolutions  were  afterwards  brought  in 
by  Mr.  teel  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
encountered  scarcely  any  opposition  in  their  passage 
through  either  House.  The  only  alteration  of  any  im- 
portance made  in  the  original  arrangement  was  the 
substitution  of  the  1st  of  May,  1822  for  the  1st  of  May, 
1821,  as  the  date  at  which  the  bank  should  be  obliged  to 
begin  paying  gold  for  its  notes  at  the  Mint  price.  This 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  JBarrowby,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commons^ 
The  bank,  however,  we  may  here  mentionj  did  not  avail 
itself  either  of  this  postponement,  or  even  of  the  liberty  to 
refuse  payment  in  gold  of  any  demands  under  £233 12«.  6d. 
— the  value  of  sixty  ounces — but  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821, 
oommenced  giving  cash  in  exchange  for  its  notes  of  what- 
ever amount. 

A  few  days  after  the  secret  committees  on  the  bank  had 
been  nominated.  Lord  Gastlereagh,  in  the  Commons,  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  national  income  and  expenditure,  to  consist  of  the 
same  twenty-one  members  who  had  formed  the  iinance 
oommittee  of  the  last  parliament^  except  that  two  new 
names  were  substituted  for  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Aclandj  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  who  were  not  now  in  the  House.  In  the 
speech  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion,  Gastlereagh 
went  into  almost  as  much  detail  as  if  he  had  been  opening 
the  budget,  and  a  debate  was  brought  on ;  but  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee.     The 
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oommittee  presented  an  elaborate  report  in  the  beginning 
of  April ;  and  on  the  drd  of  June,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  laid  on  the 
table  a  series  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  report,  and 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  proposed  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year.  They  began  by  affirming  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  since  1815  had  been  upwards  of 
£18,000,000  per  annum,  and  that,  when  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  consolidated  in  1816, 
the  mere  interest  upon  the  debt  of  Ireland,  including  the 
sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  reduction,  had  exceeded  the 
entire  net  revenue  of  that  country  by  nearly  £1,900,000, 
•without  aflfording  any  provision  for  the  civil  list,  and 
other  permanent  charges,  or  for  the  proportion  of  supplies 
to  be  defrayed  by  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  *  it 
was  then  stated  tiiat  the  supplies  required  to  be  voted  for 
the  present  year  would  be  £20,500,000 ;  'that  the  portion 
of  such  supplies  which  might  be  provided  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  revenue  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  £7,000,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £13,600,000  to 
be  raised  by  loan  or  other  extraordinary  resource;  that 
the  sinking  fund  might  be  estimated  at  £15,500,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  year  by  about  £2,000,000  only;  and  the  concluding 
resolution  was  as  follows :  *  That,  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service,  to  make  such  progressive 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  as  may  adequately  support 
public  credit,  and  to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of 
future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  buidens,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  beyond  the  expenditure,  of  not  less 
than  £5,000,000 ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  this  important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  £3,000,000  per  annum.'  The  debate  on 
these  resolutions  was  taken  on  the  7th,  when  the  addi- 
tional taxation  was  strongly  opposed,  and  the  previous 
question  was  moved  as  an  amendment  on  that  part  of 
the  ministerial  scheme ;  but  on  a  division  the  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  329  against  132.  The  new 
taxes,  it  was  now  announced,  would  be  raised  on  malt, 
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tobaooo,  coffee,  and  oocoa,  tea,  British  spirits,  pepper,  and 
foreign  wool.  The  budget  was  opened  by  Mr.  Yansittart  on 
the  9th,  when  several  more  divisions  took  place,  but  all  the 
ministerial  propositions  were  carried  by  large  majorities. 
The  supplies  voted  in  the  course  of  the  session  were :  for 
the  army,  £8,900,000;  for  the  navy,  £6,436,000;  for  the 
ordnance,  £1,191,000;  miscellaneous,  £1,950,000 ;  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills,  £2,000,000;  repay- 
ment of  advances  from  the  bank,  £5,000,000 ;  reduction 
of  other  unfunded  debt,  £5,597,000 ;  making  in  all 
£31,074,000,  exclusive  of  the  interest  upon  the  funded 
debt,  and  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  together  amounted  to 
nearly  £45,000,000  more,  and  were  provided  for  by  per- 
manent taxes.  Of  the  £31,074,000,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  annual  malt-tax  (£3,000,000),  the  annual  or  temporary 
excise  duties  continued  (£3,500,000),  a  lottery  (yielding 
£240,000),  and  the  sale  of  old  stores,  would  produce 
£7,074,000 ;  the  remaining  £24,000,000  was  to  be  provided 
for  by  two  loans  of  £12,000,000  each,  the  one  derived  from 
the  sinking  fund,  the  other  raised  by  contract.  The  effect 
of  the  first  of  these  borrowing  operations  would  simply  be 
to  reduce  the  sinking  fund  for  the  present  year  to 
£3,500,000 ;  that  of  the  other,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  repayment  of  the  bank  advances,  and  of  the  remaining 
unfunded  debt  that  was  to  be  paid  off,  would  be — disre- 
garding the  speculative  advantages  that  might  accrue 
either  to  the  government  or  the  subscribers  from  the  terms 
of  the  loan — to  add  £1,403,000  to  the  amount  of  the  entire 
debt.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  debt  would  be  reduced 
by  these  operations  to  the  extent  of  somewhat  more  than 
£2,000,000 ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  taxes,  the  reduc- 
tion might  be  expected  to  be  above  £5,000,000.  Nomi- 
nally, however,  the  new  stock  created  for  the  two  loans  of 
£24,000,000  was  £32,304,000.  We  majr  notice  under  the 
present  head  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Tiemey  on  the  18th 
of  May,  that  the  House  would  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation,  which,  after  producing  one  of  the 
longest  debates  of  the  session,  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  (357  against  178) ;  and  a  series  of 
forty-seven  resolutions  in  favour  of  retrenchment,  which 
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were  moved  bjr  Sir  Henry  Famell  on  the  Jpt  of  July,  and 
-which  were  disposed  of,  after  a  very  short  debate,  on  the 
12th,  by  the  fiirtJier  consideration  of  them  being  adjourned 
till  that  day  three  months. 

Not  much  more  of  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  of 
any  historic  importance.  S[r.  Sturges  Bourne  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  on  the  poor-laws; 
and  his  bill  for  the  general  amendment  of  these  laws, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  last  session,  was  revived  and 
passed.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  amend  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  poor  so  far  as  regards  renting 
tenements.  But  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  amend  the  law  of  settlement  genersdly, 
was  lost  in  the  Commons ;  as  was  another,  to  prevent  the 
misapplication  of  the  rates,  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords.  A  bill  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  cotton- 
factories,  apd  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of 
young  persons  employed  in  them  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour.  An  extension  of  the  Charitable  Foundations  Act 
of  the  last  session  was  proposed  and  carried  through  the 
two  Houses  under  the  auspices  of  the  government;  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  made  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brougham.  It  was 
nearly  the  same  with  the  bill  of  last  session,  a^  qriginally 
introduced  and  as  passed  by  the  Commons,  embracing 
charitable  foundations  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  poor.  Not  only 
charities  supported  by  private  subscription,  however,  but 
all  institutions  having  special  visitors,  were  excepted ;  and 
when  Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter 
exemption,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  107  against  75.  Early  in  the  session,  petitions  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  were  presented  to 
both  Houses  from  the  common-council  of  the  city  of 
London ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,.  Bir  James  Mackintosh, 
stepping  into  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  lamented 
Bomilly,  moved,  in  an  elaborate  address,  that  a  select 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  so  much  of 
that  law  as  related  to  capital  punishments  in  felonies. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  ministers ;  but  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  against 
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128 — a  result  which  was  received  with  repeated  cheers. 
A  report  from  the  committee  thus  appointed  was  presented 
on  the  6th  of  July ;  aud  after  another  eloquent  speech  from 
Mackintosh,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Committees  were 
alsp  appointed  in  both  Houses,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
government,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  jails  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  *  and  into  the  best  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  reformation,  as  well  as  the  safe  custody  and 
punishment,  of  oflfenders.*  A  report,  it  may  be  also 
mentioned,  from  the  commissioners  appointed  the  preced- 
ing year  for  inquiring  into  the  means  of  preventing  the 
forgery  of  bank-notes,  was  presented  by  command  of  the 
prince-regent  as  soon  as  parliament  met.  But  the  only 
reforms  of  the  criminal  law  of  any  importance  that  were 
enacted  during  the  present  session  were  the  repeal  of 
certain  Scotch  statutes,  according  to  which  a  person  send- 
ing or  bearing  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  forfeited  all  his 
movable  property,  an^  suflfered  banishment,  whether  the 
duel  took  place  or  not;  and  the  abolition  of  the  old  and 
barbarous  right  of  trial  by  battle,  and  of  appeals  of 
murder,  felony,  or  mayhem.  The  latter  innovation,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  a  case  in  which  an  appeal  of  murder 
had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  trial  by,  or 
wager  of,  battle  had  been  demanded  by  the  appellee,  was 
not  effected  without  some  opposition.  Nobody  stood  up 
for  the  trial  by  battle  either  in  appeals  or  in  writs  of 
rightj  but  it  was  maintained  that  the  appeal  of  murder 
was  a  great  constitutional  right  which  ought  not  to  be 
taken  away.  The  common-council  of  the  city  of  London 
petitioned  that  parliament  would  not  deprive  the  people  of 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  appeal  in  criminal 
cases ;  but  an  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
with  a  view  of  attaining  the  object  of  this  prayer,  was,  on 
a  division  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by  four  votes 
against  eighty-six.  Nor  was  another  attempt,  made  at  a 
subsequent  stage  to  preserve  the  appeal  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  more  successml.  Another  ministenal  measure 
was  much  more  obstinately  and  vigorously  resisted — what 
was  called  the  Forei^  Enlistment  Bill.  Even  on  the 
motion  of  the  attorney-general  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division,  though  none 
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took  plaoe.  The  second  reading  was  only  carried  by  ih.e 
narrow  majority  of  155  votes  against  142.  Another  debate 
arose  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee,  which  was 
made  memorable  by  declamations  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence from  Mackintosh  on  the  one  side,  and  Caniiing  on 
tbe  other.  The  third  reading  gave  rise  to  another  animated 
discussion,  followed  by  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers 
were — ayes,  190;  noes,  129.  In  the  Lords,  also,  the  bill 
encountered  the  keenest  opposition ;  an  amendment,  moved 
on  the  question  of  its  committal,  was,  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  supported  by  47  votes  against  100.  The 
object  of  the  act  was  sufficiently  declared  by  its  title, 
which  was:  *To  proTent  the  enlisting  or  engagement  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  service,  and  the 
fitting-out  or  equipping  in  his  majesty's  dominions  vessels 
for  warlike  purposes,  without  his  majesty's  licence.'  The 
main  ground  of  objection  to  it  was  its  bearing  upon  the 
contest  which  Spain  was  still  carrying  on  in  South 
America ;  great  numbers  of  Englishmen  were  now  in  the 
service  of  the  several  states  there  which  had  declared  or 
made  good  their  independence ;  and  the  present  measure 
was  looked  upon  as  being  in  effect  and  substantially  a 
blow  aimed  at  those  young  communities  yet  struggling  to 
achieve  or  to  complete  their  emancipation,  and  a  quite 
uncalled-for  helping-hand  held  out  to  their  old  oppressor 
in  its  vain  attempt  to  crush  them.  Finally,  among  the 
acts  passed  this  session  were,  one  to  carry  into  effect  a 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Netherlands  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  another  to  amend  the  act 
of  the  last  session  for  carrying  into  execution  the  conven- 
tion with  Portugal  on  the  same  subject,  and  another  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  commercial  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  with  Portugal  and  with  the  United 
States. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the 
session.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  the  eighteenth  time,  made 
Ids  annual  motion  on  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 
All  that  he  now  proposed,  however,  was,  that  the  House 
should  pledge  itself  to  take  the  state  of  the  representation 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  early  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament.     The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
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Lamb  (jormser  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne);* 
but  neither  Le  nor  any  other  speaker  who  supported  it 
professed  to  go  along  with  the  mover  in  the  peculiar  kind 
of  reform  which  he  i^Yocated.  Next  to  Sir  Francis's  own 
long  and  rambling  oration,  the  most  prominent  speech  of 
the  evening  was  one  delivered  by  Alderman  Waithman. 
Some  of  the  opinions  that  were  expressed  in  various 
quarters  are  curious  enough  when  read  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events.  All  the  length,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Hume  went  on  this  occasion  was  to  observe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  fevourable  to  a 
moderate  reform,  and  that  he  should  vote  for  the  motion 
in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  his  constituents.  Lord 
John  Russell,  again,  though  admitting  the  propriety  of 
disfranchising  such  borou^s  as  were  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  of  restncting  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three 
years,  could  not  support  a  motion  '  tnat  went  the  length 
of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the 
representation,  because  such  an  inquiry  was  calculated  to 
throw  a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country,  and 
to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vague  and  indefinite 
alarms.'  On  the  division,  however,  68  members  voted 
with  Sir  Francis,  against  153.  More  success  attended 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Scotch 
burgh-reform.  This  question  foimed  the  subject  of  two 
of  the  most  exciting  contests  of  the  session.  The  election 
of  magistrates  for  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  in  1817,  had 
been  declared  ill^al  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Montrose  election  of  the  year  preceding  had 
been ;  but  in  this  case  the  crown,  when  applied  to  for  a 
warrant  to  enable  a  new  election  to  take  place — the  burgh 
had  not  been  found  to  be  disfranchised,  as  Montrose  was — 
had  granted  one  to  the  old  magistrates  to  elect  their  suc- 
cessors as  usual,  in  the  face  of  a  petition  numerously  signed 

*  Mr.  Lamb  has  been  returned  for  Westminster  on  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  BomUly,  a^er  a  contest  which 
lasted  fifom  the  18th  of  February  till  the  3rd  of  March,  and  which  was 
distdng^nished  thronghoat  by  the  most  violent  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  mob.  His  (then  radical)  opponent  was  me  present  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
J.  C.  Hobhonse ;  and  the  mmibers  at  the  close  of  the  poU  were— for 
Jjuooih,  4465 ;  for  Hobhonse,  8861 ;  88  votes  were  also  given  for  Major 
Cartwright. 
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from  the  bnrgesses,  that,  as  it  seems  had  been  usual  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  election  should  be  by  poll  of 
the  burgesses  generally.  Lord  Archibald,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  moved  an  address  to  the  prince-r^ent  for  a  copy  of 
this  warrant;  the  motion  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
ministers,  through  their  organ  the  lord  advocate ;  but  the 
vote,  announced  amid  the  cheers  of  the  minority,  was  not 
a  triumphant  one  for  the  learned  lord,  his  majority  being 
only  one  of  five  in  a  House  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
members.  This  was  a  victory  ominous  of  coming  defeat. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  Lord  Archibald  brought  forward  the 
general  question  by  moving  that  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tions, which  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
session  from  the  Scotch  royal  burghs,  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  Of  the  sixty-six  royal  burghs, 
thirty-nine,  containing  a  population  of  above  420,000 
souls,  had  by  this  time  voted  resolutions  in  favour  of 
reform;  while  of  the  remaining  twenty-seven  small 
burghs,  the  population  amounted  altogether  to  only  about 
60,000.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  in  Scotland  on  the 
side  of  burgh-reform  might  therefore  be  taken  to  be  as 
seven  to  one  among  the  persons  most  intereste4  in  the 
matter,  and  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it. 
Lord  Archibald's  present  motion  was  opposed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  connection  of 
burgh  with  parliamentary  reform ;  but  it  was  carried  on  a 
division,  in  a  considerably  fuller  House,  by  the  same 
majority  by  which  his  former  one  had  been  defeated,  the 
numbers  being — ayes,  149 ;  noes,  144.  Before  the  session 
terminated,  a  report  was  presented  from  the  committee,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  general  allegations  of  the 
petitioners  appeared  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 
Another  question  on  which  the  struggle  of  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  equally  close  or  doubtful,  was  that 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  It  was  brpught  forward  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  in  the  Commons,  by  Qrattan,  in  the  shape  of  a 
motion  that  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oatilxs  were 
required  to  be  taken,  or  declarations  made,  as  qualifications 
for  the  enjoyment  of  o^ces  and  the  exercise  of  civil  func- 
tions, so  far  as  they  affected  Roman  Oatholics,  should  be 
immediately  taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of 
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the  whole  House.  It  was  tlie  last  time  that  the  great 
Irish  patriot's  eloquent  yoice  was  destined  to  be  heard  on 
that  theme — almost  the  last  timiB,  indeed,  that  h  was  to 
take  part  in  any  parliamentary  discussion;  the  debate 
that  followed  his  opening  speech  '^as  cut  short  by  the 
clamour  of  the  House  for  the  vote,  before  either  Canning, 
Plunket,  or  any  other  of  the  more  eminent  speakers  on 
either  side  had  risen;  several  members  were  shut  out 
from  the  unexpected  division ;  but  the  numbers,  as  ulti- 
mately settled,  were  241  for  the  motion,  and  243  against 
it.  A  fortnight  later,  a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the 
Lords  by  Lord  Donoiighmore,  and  was  negatived,  after  a 
long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  147  against  106. 

Parliapaent  was  prorogued,  on  the  18th  of  July,  by  the 
prince-regent  ii^  person.  His  royal  highness  spoke  of 
attempts  which  had  recentlv  been  made  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  ta&e  advantage  of  circumstances 
of  local  distress  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  urged 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  on  their  return  to  their 
several  counties,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  in  co- 
operation with  the  lAagistracy,  to  defeat  the  machinations 
of  tl^ose  who^  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  had  in  reality 
no  other  object  but  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
The  origin,  course,  and  issue  of  the  state  of  things  which 
had  thus  begun  to  darkeri  the  political  horizon  will  now 
demand  our  attention. 


CPAPTES  XVI. 

Coadition  of  tiie  Govenunent— Continuanae  of  Relonn  Agitation-- 
Oondltioa  of  the  Peoplp— Npy|»lti^s  in  Die  J^fona  I^Fei;ient— 
Drilling— ^anohester  Meeting. 

Ths  first  session  of  the  neiy  parliament  had  ^ot  strengthened 
the  ministry  either  with  the  country  or  even  in  tjieir  own 
estimation.  *The  ministry,*  Mr.  Ward  writes  in  the 
beginning  of  June, '  is  in  a  strange  state.  The  mfi^'ority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  seems  equally  determined  upon 
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two  points;  first,  that  it  shall  always  stumble;  second, 
that  it  shall  not  fall.  The  result  of  the  great  battle  that 
was  fought  upon  Tierney's  motion  [for  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  ministers 
had  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one]  seemed  to  promise 
more  strength,  but  Thursday  night  [the  3i*d  of  June,  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen]  was  a  complete 
relapse  into  languid  support  and  neghgent  attendance. 
You  may  judge.what  opinion  is  formed  by  persons  whose 
trade  it  is  to  understand  such  matters,  of  the  honesty  and 
firmness  of  the  present  parliament,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  dinner  which  the  prince  gives  to-day  to  some  opposi- 
tion lords,  was  gravely  €kssigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  a  reason  for  the  bad  division  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  upon  the  Enlistment  Bill.'  The  defect  would 
seem,  from  this  account,  to  have  been  rather  one  of  dis- 
cipline than  of  honesty ;  incidental,  perhaps,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  a  first  session,  and  in  a  higher  degree  to  a 
parliament  having  so  precarious  a  tenure  of  existence  as 
the  present.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  disclosures 
which  have  recently  been  made,  that  at  one  time  in  the 
course  of  the  session  ministers  had  seriously  contemplated 
a  resignation,  and  that  in  consequence  not  merely  of  the 
unmanageableness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of 
diflferences  of  opinion  among  themselves.  We  have  seen 
that  when  they  met  parliament,  they  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  upon  any  particular  plan  for  settling  the  im- 
portant and  pressing  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash- 
payments  by  the  bank.  Mr.  Peel  stated  distinctly,  in 
proposing  the  arrangement  which  was  actually  adopted, 
that  he  had  been  made  a  convert  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  based  by  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced 
before  the  secret  committee.  The  avowal  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  government  was  a  retractation  altogether  un- 
expected at  uie  time.  In  the  same  letter  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  Mr.  Ward  wiites  from  London  to  his 
friend  at  Oxford :  '  Those  that  are  near  the  scene  of  action 
are  not  less  surprised  than  yourself  at  the  turn  the  bullion 
question  has  taken.  Canning  says  it  is  the  greatest 
wonder  that  he  has  witnessed  m  the  political  world.'     In 
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a  preceding  letter,  written  from  Paris  soon  after  the 
announcement  of  the  new  profession  of  faith  by  his  old 
friends  had  reached  him,  the  same  shrewd  observer,  him- 
self, though  no  zealot  in  politics,  a  steady  ministerialist, 
with  all  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  a  party-man,  and  just 
about  to  start  for  England  to  take  lus  seat  in  the  new 
parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  returned  on  a  vacancy, 
after  having  been  thrown  out  at  the  general  election,  had 
thus  expreiraed  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment: 'I  presume  your  friend  Van  [Vansittart]  will  be 
turned  out.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  he  should 
stay  in  after  the  committee  has  reported  upon  principles 
directly  opposite  to  his  own.  But  his  removsJ,  and  the 
substitution  of  Peel  or  Huskisson,  will  by  no  means  cure 
the  defects  of  the  present  ministry,  which  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt  the  whole  session. 
For  the  sake  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  its  own,  it 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  raise  itself  from  the  state  of 
discredit  and  insignificance  into  which  it  has  faUen ;  occa- 
sioned not  so  much  by  great  strength  or  clear  justice  on 
the  side  of  its  opponents,  as  by  the  wavering  conduct  of 
lazy,  capricious,  pragmatical  friends,  and  by  its  own  want 
of  courage  in  not  proposing  to  them  the  alternative  of  a 
more  vigorous  administration,  or  of  instant  resignation. 
As  it  is,  we  have  a  most  vigorous  ministry,  but  no  govern- 
ment ;  an  evil  which,  if  it  endures  much  longer,  will  be 
severely  felt  both  at  home  and  abroad.'  A  letter  from 
Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  Mr.  Twiss  has 
pubUshed,  shows  that  the  view  of  matters  taken  by  the 
prime-minister  himself  at  this  time  dosehr  coincided  with 
that  which  Mr.  Ward  thus  expressed.  The  defeat  of  the 
government  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  motion  for  a  select 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  the  lar^e 
minority  on  the  Boman  Catholic  question,  and  again  the 
success  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  motion  for  Scotch 
burgh-reform,  had  shown,  as  Mr.  Twiss  observes,  under 
what  imperfect  control  the  House  of  Commons  was.  When 
the  plan  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
currency  was  first  proposed  in  the  cabinet,  it  is  conjectured 
not  to  have  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  lord  ohan- 
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cellor ;  and  in  a  communication  to  the  premier,  he  appeara 
to  have  suggested  the  postponement  of  the^question  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Lord  Liverpoors  reply  is  dated  the  10th 
of  May.  After  expressing  his  concern  to  find  that  they 
differ  on  so  essential  a  pointy  his  lordship  proceeds :  '  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  in  carrying  the  measures  which  were 
discussed  on  Saturday;  but,  whether  I  may  turn  out  to 
he  right  or  wrong,  as  to  this  I  am  quite  satisfied,  after 
long  and  anxious  consideration,  that,  if  we  cannot  carry 
what  has  been  proposed,  it  is  far,  far  better  for  the 
countrjr  that  we  should  cease  to  be  the  goTemment. 
After  the  defeats  MtQ  have  already  experienced  during 
this  session,  our  remaining  in  office  is  a  poeitive  evil.  It 
confounds  all  ideas  of  government  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  disgraces  us  peraencUlyi  and  renders  us  less  capable 
every  day  of  being  of  any  real  service  to  the  country, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  If,  therefore,  things  axe  to  re- 
main as  they  are,  I  am  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage^  in  any  way,  in  our  being  the  persons  to  carry  on 
the  public  service.  A  strong  and  decisive  effort  can  alone 
redeem  our  character  and  credit,  and  is  as  necessary  for 
the  country  -as  it  is  for  ourselves.  As  to  a  postpone- 
ment for  two  years,  it  would  be  mere  self-delusion,  and  is 
far  more  objectionable,  in  my  judgment,  in  every  bearing, 
than  at  once  renouncing  all  idea  of  setting  the  finances  of 
the  country  right.'*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bold  course  taken  by  ministers  on  the  bank  question  did 

*  Wfe  may  f  emferk,  hoi^fevfet,  tliftt  this  letter  hardly  bears  out  thfe  in- 
terptetatioii  |)ut  iipon  it  by  Hf.  TwifN9,  that  the  chaiicdlKxr  did  not  at 
first  ooncor  ^th  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  in  their  &TooiaUd 
opinion  of  Mr*  Bioardo's  plan.  His  dififerenee  with  Lord  Liverpool 
may  have  been  simply  on  the  prudence  or  expediency  of  the  govern- 
ment takidg  its  titaUd  uj^on  that  plan,  and  endeavouring  to  torce  it 
at  the  present  moment  upon  the  acceptaiice  of  parliament  Thi«,  at 
leasts  inay  have  be^n  all  the  dissent  that  he  prbfe&Med.  We  tnay  admit 
that  the  new  monetary  doctrine  was  not  likely  to  find  the  readiest 
or  most  enthusiastic  of  disciples  either  in  Eldon  or  Vansittart;  but  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  member  of  the  cabinet  could  have  ' 
deferred  to  to  late  a  moinent  an  Intimation  bt  Absolute  hostility  to  the 
tirinciples  of  the  gOTernhient  i^lati.  Thi$  repoft  of  both  the  sete^ 
Gomihittees  had  by  this  time  been  presented* 
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prodnoe  fidmetbing  of  the  effect  which  Lord  Liverpool 
anticipated^  and  strengthened  them  both  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  and  out  of  doors.  We  find  Lord  Sidmouth 
writing  to  Lord  Exmontb  on  the  21st  of  June :  '  The  close 
of  our  parliamelitary  campaign  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  its  commencement.  The  government  has  now  re- 
ceived decisive  J)toof8  of  that  degree  of  confidence  without 
which  it  could  Hot  be  conducted  honourably  to  ourselves, 
or  nsefully  to  the  public;'  The  home  secretary  and  his 
colleagues,  however^  had  got  released  only  for  a  very  short 
time  from  the  warfare  of  parliament,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  thick  of  another  of  a  different  and  more 
serious  descHption. 

Reform  meetings  had  continued  to  be  held  occasionally 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  It  was  on  the  18th  of  January  that  Orator  Hunt 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  public  capacity  in  Man- 
chester. Application  had  been  made  to  the  borough-reeve 
and  constables  to  summon  a  meeting  to  petition  parlia- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law.  On  their  refusal  an 
anonymous  advertisement  ap|)eared,  fixing  the  meeting 
for  the  day  we  have  mentioned.  Hunt,  Who  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preside,  was  met  by  the  multitude,  and 
condticted  into  the  town  in  a  style  which  must  have  been 
▼ery  soothing  to  his  vanity — flags  With  the  mottoes  of 
*No  Com-laWs/  *Unitersal  Suffrfege,'  'Eights  of  Man,' 
*  Hunt  and  Liberty,'  being  borne  before  him ;  the  gather- 
ing-place was  that  same  St.  Peter's  Field,  soon  to  be  made 
80  famous  by  the  events  df  another  day.  Hunt  in  his 
speech  derided  the  proposal  of  petitioning  parliament,  and 
the  demand  of  the  assembly  was  put  into  the  form  of  a 
remtmstrance  to  the  prince-regent ;  other  speeches,  of  more 
or  lesb  violence,  were  delivered  ;  and  then  tiie  people 
peaceabljr  dispersed.  An  evening  or  two  after  this.  Hunt 
was  roughly  handled  in  the  theatre  at  Manchester  by 
some  officers  of  the  7th  hussars,  Who  alleged  that  he  had 
hissed  when  'God  save  the  King'  was  called  for— an 
incident  Which,  of  course,  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to 
account.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief^  and  published  his  letter.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Bamford  at  Middleton,  le- 
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guesting  that  zealous  follower,  as  he  then  was,  to  oome  to 
im.  When  they  met  the  next  day,  he  directed  Bamford 
to  procure  some  ten  or  a  dozen  stout  feUows  to  take  their 
places  in  the  pit  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday, 
when  he  would  again  present  himself  in  the  theatre,  (in 
the  appointed  night  Bamford  was  at  the  pit-door  by  six 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  nine  other  Middleton  cotton  or 
silk  weavers,  picked  men,  each  armed  with  a  stout  cudgeL 
The  ten  rough-looking  country-fellows  had  attracted  some 
notice  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.  Bamtord  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  them,  which  we  quote  the  rather, 
as  it  must  be  understood  to  set  before  us  the  writer's  own 
personal  appearance,  at  least  in  general  outline:  'They 
were  all  young  men — tall,  gaunt,  and  square-built — ^long- 
legged,  free-limbed,  and  lithe  as  stag-hounds ;  and  as  they 
went  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  flags,  people  looked,  startled, 
and  looked  again  ;  while  the  observed  ones,  nothing 
noticing,  went  onwards  like  men  who  knew  their  work, 
and  were  both  able  and  wiUing  to  perform  it.'  A  crowd 
soon  collected  and  filled  the  street  in  which  the  theatre 
stood;  but  any  serious  mischief  was  prevented  by  the 
prudent  determination  of  the  manager  to  have  no  per- 
formance that  evening.  Hunt,  however,  had  his  triumph, 
and  one  which  suited  his  purpose  as  well,  and  was  probably 
quite  as  much  to  his  taste,  as  would  have  been  any  he 
could  have  had  in  a  m^ee  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre. 
After  some  time  a  coach  drove  into  the  street,  and  on  its 
being  ascertained  to  contain  the  great  popular  champion 
and  some  of  his  friends,  a  loud  huzza  burst  from  the  dense 
multitude.  A  few  hisses  were  soon  silenced.  'Hunt,' 
continues  Bamford, '  then  mounted  the  box,  and,  addressing 
the  people,  stated  that  the  manager  had  written  to  him, 
saying  there  would  not  be  any  peiformance  that  night,  and 
requesting,  I  think,  that  he  would  come  up  and  try  to  get 
the  people  to  disperse  and  go  home.  He  next  entered  on 
some  general  topics,  and,  with  singular  bad  taste,  to  say 
the  least  of  it— for  his  impetuosity  overran  his  judgment 
— he  said  the  authorities  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  let  the 
bloody  butchers  of  Waterloo  loose  upon  the  people ;  and 
concluded  by  advising  them  to  retire  to  their  homes  peace- 
ably.   We  then  gave  three  cheers,  the  carriage  disappeared. 
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and  the  street  was  soon  deserted.  Our  party  went  to  the 
Eobin  Hood,  where  wo  were  joined  by  a  score  or  two  of 
others,  and  we  set  to  and  caroused  until  midnight,  and 
then  returned  home.' 

The  rest  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  passed  in  quiet, 
and  without  any  movement  amonff  the  working-classes  to 
excite  alarm  or  uneasiness.  As  the  year  advanced,  how- 
ever, a  growing  depression  in  the  labour-market  was 
experienced  in  all  the  districts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
population  was  the  most  numerous.  The  biographer  of 
liord  Sidmouth  has  printed  a  letter  addressed  to  that 
minister,  in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  by  Lord 
Sheffield  (Gibbon's  friend),  in  which  the  writer,  a  very 
old  man,  but  with  his  faculties  still  entire  and  active,  and 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  watch  the  fluctuations  in  the 
economical  state  of  the  country,  reports  his  views  both  on 
the  actual  condition  of  things  at  that  moment  and  on  the 
prospects  of  the  futur^.  Be  cannot,  he  says,  resist  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  the  very  satisfactory  accounts 
tehas  received  of  the  state  of  trade  and  manufactures 
from  different  parts,  and  especially  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham,  the  rest  of  Warwickshire,  and  from 
Staffordshire.  '  Both  trade  and  manufactures,'  he  ffoes  on 
to  observe,  '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  l&ely  to 
improve  still  further.  There  appears  to  be  little  specula- 
tion beyond  the  regular  demands  of  the  different  markets, 
men  without  adequate  capital  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  procure  credit ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  disposition  to 
force  a  trade,  and  no  injurious  competition  among  the 
merchants  to  procure  the  execution  of  orders,  and,  con- 
aequently,  wages  are  fair  and  reasonable.'  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  although  Lord  Sheffield  was  correct  in  his 
belief  that  the  season  of  unsafe  speculation  had  passed 
away,  he  was  too  hasty  or  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
the  mischievous  results  of  the  late  extravagant  overtrad- 
ing were  yet  exhausted.  It  has  been  common  to  attribute 
the  commercial  pressure  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year  1819,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  the  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  legislature  for 
the  restoration  of  a  metallic  or  at  least  convertible  cur- 
rency, and  the  contraction  of  the  circulation  to  which  the 
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bank  is  assumed  to  have  been  thereby  driven  in  its  own 
defence.  Mr.  Tooke  has  demonstrated  the  entirely  imagi- 
nary nature  of  this  theory  by  many  facts  and  considera- 
tions, and  especially  by  ike  fact  that  the  bank  did  not 
reduce  its  issues  during  the  period  of  the  pressure,  and 
that  no  such  contraction  of  the  circulation  as  is  alleged 
then  took  place.  The  amonnt  of  Bank  of  England  paper 
in  circulation  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  greater  in 
August  than  it  had  been  in  February.  The  late  excessive 
importations,  however,  were  continuing  to  produce  their 
natural  eflbcts,  or  rather  the  consequent  and  inevitable 
fall  of  prices  was  at  last  bringing  down  the  speculators  in 
great  numbers ;  the  bankruptcies  in  each  of  the  six  months 
from  February  to  July  incuusive  were  about  double  the 
ordinary  average ;  credit  sustained  a  shock ;  the  interest 
of  money  rose ;  while  the  glut  in  the  market  of  commodities 
obstruqted  the  channels,  Qie  pressure  in  the  money-market 
clogged  the  wheels  of  trade ;  finally,  the  market  of  labour 
came  in  for  its  share  of  the  universal  depression ;  employ- 
ment became  more  difficult  to  be  procured;  wages  fell. 
At  the  same  time  food  maintained  a  high  price ;  wheat, 
which  had  been  at  80«.  in  February,  had  only  fallen  to 
68«.  lOd,  in  June,  and  had  risen  again  to  76«.  in  August. 
The  first  meetings  of  the  operative  classes,  accordingly, 
were  called  to  consider  the  low  rate  of  wages.  Such  were 
those  of  the  gingham-weavers  of  Carlisle  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  end  of  May.  These  were  succeeded, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  by  others  at 
Hunslet  Moor  near  Leeds,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Asbton- 
under-Lyne,  which  assumed  more  of  a  political  character, 
but  at  which  the  distress  under  which  the  people  were 
suflTeriDg  still  supplied  the  text  of  every  speech,  and 
parliamentary  reform  and  other  such  measures  were 
proposed  and  recommended  chiefly  as  remedies  for  that. 
The  agitation,  however;  grew  bolder  as  it  proceeded ;  and 
the  government  now  began  to  look  at  what  was  going  on 
with  considerable  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Still  no 
breach  of  the  public  peace  had  been  committed.  On 
occasion  of  the  Glasgow  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th,  a  large  body  of  military  was  in  readiness  to  act ;  the 
multitude  which  assembled  on  the  Green  that  summer 
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afternoon  amotinted,  it  is  supposed,  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  persons;  but  after  going  through  their 
■wrork,  they  dispersed  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  only 
three  or  four  met  together.  What  took  place  at  this 
convention,  however,  illustrates  the  natural  course  of  mob 
deliberation.  The  people,  mostly  poor  cotton-weavers, 
either  out  of  employment  or  working  at  the  lowest  wages, 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  together  in  the  first  instance 
simply  by  the  hope  of  getting  something  done  which 
miglit  better  their  condition ;  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  parties  that  had  called  ^e  meeting,  after  a  statement 
of  tho  prevailing  distress,  concluded  with  a  petition  to 
the  prinoe-regent  to  the  effect  that  his  royal  highness 
vronld  he  graciously  pleased  to  afford  such  of  their  number 
as  ^vished  It  the  means  of  emigrating  to  Canada,  the 
emigrants  engaging  to  repay  the  expense  by  yearly 
remittances  of  produce.  But  upon  these  original  resolu- 
tions 9x1  amendment  was  moved,  declaring  that  no  good 
-was  to  be  expected  from  anything  except  annual  parlia- 
ments, tiniversal  sufiflrage,  and  a  diminution  of  taxation; 
speeches  were  delivered  scouting  alike  emigration  and 
petitioning,  unless  indeed  the  people,  as  was  strongly 
recommended,  would  march  in  a  body  to  London,  and 
present  their  petition  to  the  regent  themselves ;  and  in  the 
end  the  amendment  was  declared  to  be  carried,  though 
the  vote  in  its  favour  was  obtained,  as  is  alleged,  only  by 
its  supporters  having  taken  possession  of  the  space  im- 
mediately around  the  hustings,  and  knocking  down  the 
hats  and  uplifted  hands  of  their  opponents,  whose  peaceable 
disposition  prevented  them  from  resenting  or  resisting 
such  treatment.  The  oratory  at  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
meeting — where  the  chair  was  taken  by  a  person  calling 
liimself  the  Eev.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  one  of  the  speakers 
Mras  the  self-taught,  or  rather  untaught,  medical  practi- 
tioner. Dr.  Healey,  who  makes  so  amusing  a  figure  in 
Pamfbrd's  autobiography — was  still  more  violent  and 
extravagant.  At  another  great  meeting,  which  took  place 
at  StocKDort  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  chairman  was  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  Bart.,  who  appears  to  have  made  his 
dSbut  on  this  occasion.  In  an  address  which  he  delivered 
before  descending  from  his  post  of  honour,  Sir  Charles, 
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after  swearing  to  be  iaithfiil  to  the  canae  of  amnial 
parliaments  and  nniversal  anffrage  ao  long  aa  Ida  heart's 
blood  ahonld  flow  in  hia  Teina,  informed  his  admiring 
auditora  that  his  political  career  had  commenced  in  France, 
that  be  was  one  of  those  who  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the 
Bastile,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rcTolntion  in  that 
country,  and  that,  if  he  did  that  for  France,  he  ahonld 
never  shrink  from  attacking  the  Bastiles  of  his  own 
country.  At  this  meeting,  one  of  the  insignia  displayed 
from  the  hustings  was  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top  of  a 
flag-staff.  On  that  day  fortnight,  the  12th  of  July,  another 
meeting  waa  held  at  New  Hall-hill,  near  Birmingham, 
where  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  elected  'legislatorial 
attorney  and  representative '  for  that  town.  This  transac- 
tion seems  to  have  startled  government  more  than  anything 
that  had  yet  taken  place,  and  probably  determined  it  not 
to  stand  any  longer  aloof.  Indictments  were  now  presented 
both  against  Wolseley  and  Harrison  for  seditious  words 
spoken  at  the  Stockport  meeting,  and,  true  bills  having 
been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  Sir  Charles  was  arrested  at 
his  own  house  of  Wolseley  Park  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
19th.  On  the  21st,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Smithfleld  in 
London,  at  which  Hunt  presided ;  it  had  been  announced 
for  some  time,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  consider- 
able apprehension ;  a  strong  force,  both  civil  and  military, 
was  stationed  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place; 
but  the  demeanour  of  the  assembled  people  was  perfectly 
peaceable  from  first  to  last.  Here  Heirrison  was  arrested 
on  the  hustings  by  the  same  constable,  Buck,  who  had 
taken  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  into  custody  two  days  before, 
and  who  the  next  day  on  bringing  Harrison  to  Stockport, 
was  there  attacked  by  some  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of 
his  prisoner,  one  of  whom  fired  a  pistol  at  him  and  lodged 
the  bullet  in  his  body. 

Three  remarkable  innovations  are  particularised  in  the 
contemporary  accounts  as  having  distinguished  the  present 
stage  of  the  popular  movement.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
now  that  the  reformers  first  assumed  the  name  of  Badicals. 
We  have  given  in  a  former  page  Bamford's  account  of  the 
origin  of  female  reform  associations.  *  An  entirely  novel 
and    truly  portentous    circumstance,'    says    the    Ammd 
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Begtster  for  1819,  *  was  the  formation  of  a  Female  Beform 
So^ety  at  Blackbum,  near  Manchester,  from  which 
circular-letters  were  issued,  inviting  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  workmen  in  different  branches  of  manufacture  to 
form  sister  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  men,  and  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children 
"a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers."  A 
deputation  from  this  society  attended  the  Blackbum 
reform  meeting,  and,  mounting  the  scaJBfold,  presented 
a  cap  of  liberty  and  an  address  to  the  assembly.  The 
example  of  these  females  was  successfully  recommended  to 
imitation  by  the  orators  at  other  meetings.'  The  Black- 
bum  meeting  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  held 
on  the  5th  of  July.  The  third  circumstance  is  the 
military  training  alleged  to  have  been  now  practised  by 
the  reformers.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute  about 
the  fact ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  design  or  object 
of  the  practice.  Numerous  informations  upon  this  matter 
were  taken  by  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  and  transmitted 
to  the  government,  in  the  first  days  of  August.  We  find 
ene  of  the  magistrates  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the 
5th  of  that  month,  that '  the  drilling  parties  increase  very 
extensively.'  On  the  7th,  several  persons  state  upon  oath, 
that  *  in  various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  there 
are  nightly  assemblies  of  great  numbers  of  men,  who  meet 
together  to  learn  and  practise  military  training.'  Other 
witnesses  swear,  on  the  9th,  to  having  seen  the  same  thing 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton.  Many  of  the 
informations  relate  to  the  drilling  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  on  Sunday,  the  8th,  at  Tandle  Hill,  near  Bochdale 
One  of  the  informants  speaks  of  a  man  who  told  him  that 
he  had  been  drilled  there  on  that  day,  and  that  a  similar 
meeting  would  take  place  on  the  Sunday  foUwing,  but 
that  that  would  be  the  last.  These  dates  are  very 
important.  An  impression  was  generally  produced  at  the 
time  that  the  training  had  been  going  on  in  secret  for  a 
long  while,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  general  tactics 
of  the  radical  reform  movement,  the  dark  purj)Ose  of  which 
was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  extreme  care  with  which 
the  practice  had  been  concealed  for  many  months.  But 
there  is  in  fact   no  evidence  whatever   to   show   that 
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anything  of  the  kind  existed  anywhere  previous  to  these 
first  days  of  the  month  of  August,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  drilling  themselves  spoke 
of  it  with  perfect  frankness  as  far  as  appears,  and  without 
seeming  to  have  any  intention  to  deceive,  as  something 
that  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  days.  It  has  all  the  look 
of  having  been  merely  a  preparation  for  some  particular 
occasion.  That  it  was  readly  nothing  more  we  are  assured 
by  Bamford.  It  was,  according  to  his  straightforward 
account,  adopted  solely  with  a  view  to  the  great  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  this  month.  '  It 
was  deemed  expedient/  says  Bamford,  *  that  this  meeting 
should  be  as  morally  effective  as  possible,  and  that  it 
should  exhibit  a  spectacle  such  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  England.  We  had  frequently  been  taunted 
by  the  press  with  our  ragged,  dirty  appearance  at  these 
assemblages;  with  the  confusion  of  our  proceedings^  and 
the  mob-like  crowds  in  which  our  numbers  were  mustered ; 
and  we  determined  that  for  once  at  least  these  reflections 
should  not  be  deserved.*  Of  four  injunctions  issued  by 
the  committees,  the  observance  of  two — cleanb'ness  and 
sobriety — was  left  to  the  good  sense  of  individuals ;  that 
of  the  other  two,  order  and  peace,  was  provided  for  by 
general  regulations.  The  drilling  was  Ihe  discipline 
adopted  to  secure  order  in  their  movements.  'These 
drillings,'  Bamford  adds,  'were  also,  to  oxir  sedentary 
weavers  and  spinners,  periods  of  healthful  exercise  and 
enjoyment.  ...  4  When  dusk  came,  and  we  could  no 
longer  see  to  work,  we  jumped  from  our  looms,  rushed  to 
the  sweet  cool  air  of  the  fields  or  the  waste  lands,  or  the 

green  lane  sides Or  in  the  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday 

mom  we  would  saunter  through  the  mists  fragrant  witia 
the  night  odour  ot  flowers  and  of  new  hay  and  ascending 
the  Tandle  Hill,  salute  the  broad  sun  as  he  climbed  from 
behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddlewcnih.  .  •  >  .  There  was 
not  any  arms^— no  use  for  any — ^no  pretence  for  any ;  nor 
would  they  have  been  permitted.  Some  of  the  elderly 
men,  the  old  soldiers,  or  those  who  came  to  watch,  might 
bring  a  walking-staff;  or  a  young  fellow  might  pull  a 
stake  from  a  hedge  in  going  to  drill,  or  in  returning 
home ;  but,  assure^y,  we  had  nothing  like  arms  about  us. 
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There  were  no  armed  meetings ;  there  were  no  midnight 
drillings.  Why  should  we  seek  to  conceal  what  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  performing  in  broad  day  ?  There  was  not 
anything  of  the  sort.'  We  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
account  of  the  matter;  and  that  the  government,  the 
magistrates,  probably  many  of  the  informants  of  the  latter 
themselves,  and  the  public  in  general,  were  frightened  by 
an  imagination  of  what  had  no  existence*  The  drillings 
whatever  it  might  have  led  to,  or  have  become  if  allowed 
to  go  on,  had  not,  as  far  as  it  had  yet  gone,  anything  of 
the  character  ascribed  to  it.  It  was  neither  a  clandestine 
nor  an  armed  drilling.  Whether  or  no  it  was  a  thing 
which  the  law  should  have  allowed,  is  another  question* 
It  was  perhaps  liable  to  be  abused,  or  carried  out  to 
purposes  very  different  from  its  original  one.  Bamford 
himself  admits  that  it  had  its  seductions  and  dangers,  or 
at  least  its  liabilities  to  misconstruction,  both  by  lookers- 
on,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  by  those  engaged  in  it. 
'  Some  extravagances,'  he  observes,  '  some  acts,  and  some 
speeches,  better  let  alone,  certainly  did  take  place.  When 
the  men  clapped  their  hands  in  *'  standing  at  ease,"  some 
would  jokingly  say  it  was  "  firing,'*  whilst  those  who  were 
sent  to  observe  us— and  probably  we  were  seldom  un- 
attended by  such— and  who  knew  little  about,  military 
motions,  would  take  the  joke  as  a  reality,  and  report 
accordingly ;  whence  probably  it  would  be  surmised  that 
we  had  arms,  and  that  our  drillings  were  only  preparatory 
to  their  more  effective  use.' 

We  are  now  oome  to  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and 
the  most  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  these 
popular  movements.  I'he  election  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
at  Birmingham  appears  to  havjB  suggested  a  similar  pro** 
oeeding  to  the  reformers  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Hunt,  we 
suppose,  must  have  been  the  person  who  was  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  legislatorial  attorney  for  that 
town.  On  Saturday,  the  3l8t  of  July,  im  advertisement 
was  published  in  ttxQ  Manchester  Ohe^tver^  inviting  the 
inhabitants  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  in 
'  the  area  near  St.  Peter's  Church,'  for  the  purposes  of 
choosing  a  representative,  and  of  adopting  Major  Cart^ 
Wright's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.    The  magistrates 
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immediately  put  forth  placards,  declaring  the  intended 
meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  warning  the  people  to  abstain 
from  attending  it  at  their  peril.  Upon  this,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  4th  of  Angust,  the  parties  who  had  called  the 
meeting  announced  in  a  hand-bill  that  it  would  not  take 
place,  but  that  a  requisition  woi^ld  be  addressed  to  the 
borough-reeve  and  constables,  requesting  them  to  convene 
a  meeting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible, '  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  most  legal  and  effectual  means 
of  adopting  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.' 
This  requisition  was  numerously  signed  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  On  its  prayer  being  refased  by  the  magistrates, 
the  parties  who  had  originally  moved  in  the  matter  gave 
notice  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  in  St.  Peter's 
Field  on  Monday  the  16th.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr. 
Hunt  would  take  the  chair. 

All  was  now  busier  preparation  than  ever  in  every  toMm 
and  village  around  Manchester.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
great  manufacturing  metropolis  itself  seems  to  have  re- 
mained comparatively  unaroused,  and  not  to  have  con- 
tributed anything  like  its  due  proportion  of  numbers  to 
the  mighty  reform  gathering.  Indeed,  while  bodies  of 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  persons  are  spoken  of  as  pour- 
ing in  from  almost  every  one  of  the  two-and-thirty  points 
of  the  compass,  and  every  separate  neighbouring  district 
was  represented  on  the  ground  by  its  dense  and  extended 
array,  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  distinct  body  of  Man- 
chester reformers  is  mentioned  at  all.  Some  of  the  accounts, 
indeed,  expressly  state  that  the  Manchester  working-people 
generally  took  little  part  in  the  demonstration,  and  that 
such  of  them  as  joined  the  crowd  seemed  to  have  come  for 
the  most  part  only  as  lookers-on. 

We  believe  that  Bamford's  animated  description  of  the 
procession  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  the  reformers  of  Middle- 
ton,  who  put  themselves  under  his  guidance,  conveys  a  feir 
impression  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  affair  was  entered 
upon  by  the  generality  of  those  engaged  in  it.  By  eight 
o'clock  on  that  Monday  morning,  he  tells  us,  the  whole 
town  of  Middleton  was  on  the  alert.  Those  who  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  meeting  came  out  at  least  to  see  the 
procession.    The  marshalled  array  was  headed  by  twelve 
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yontlis  in  two  rows,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  'as  a  token/  says  Bamford,  'of  amity  and  peace; ' 
and  therefore,  we  must  suppose,  representing  the  olive  on 
this  occasion.  There  were  two  silk  flags,  the  one  bine, 
the  other  green,  with  *  Unity  and  Strength,'  *  Liberty  and 
Fraternity,'  'Parliaments  Annual,'  and  'Suffrage  Universal,' 
inscribed  on  them  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  a  cap  of  liberty, 
of  crimson  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  laurel,  was  borne  aloft 
"between  them.  The  men  marched  five  abreast,  every 
hundred  having  a  leader  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of  laurel 
in  bis  hat;  over  these  centurions  were  superior  officers 
similarly  decorated.  Bamford  himself,  as  conductor  of  the 
-whole,  walked  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  a  bugleman 
hy  his  side  to  sound  his  orders.  Before  setting  out,  the 
entire  number,  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  men,  having 
formed  a  hollow  square,  while  probably  as  many  more 
people  stood  around  them,  and  silence  having  been  obtained, 
Bamford  shortly  addressed  them.  After  expressing  his 
hope  that  their  conduct  would  be  marked  by  a  steadiness 
and  seriousness  befitting  the  important  occasion,  he  re- 
quested them  '  not  to  offer  any  insult  or  provocation  by 
-word  or  deed,  nor  to  notice  any  persons  who  might  do  the 
fsame  by  them,*  but  to  keep  such  persons  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible ;  for,  if  they  began  to  retaliate,  the  least  disturbance 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dispersing  the  meeting.  If 
the  peace-officers,  he  added,  should  come  to  arrest  himself 
or  any  other  person,  they  were  not  to  offer  any  resistance, 
but  to  suffer  them  to  execute  their  office  peaceably.  He 
also  told  them  that,  in  conformity  with  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  no  sticks  or  weapons  of  any  description 
would  be  allowed  to  be  carried  in  the  ranks;  and  those 
who  had  such  were  requested  to  put  them  aside.  Many 
sticks,  he  states,  were  in  consequence  left  behind,  and  only 
a  few  walking-staves  were  retained  by  the  oldest  and  most 
infirm.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  sticks 
were  carried  to  the  meeting  in  greater  numbers  by  some 
of  the  other  parties.  'I  may  say  with  truth,'  continues 
Bamford,  speaking  of  the  body  under  his  own  command, 
'that  we  presented  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of 
labouring-men ;  all  were  decently  though  humbly  attired  ; 
and  I  noticed  not  even  one  who  did  not  exhibit  a  white 
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Sunday's  shirt,  a  neckdothi  and  other  apparel,  in  the  same 
clean,  though  homely,  condition/  After  their  leader's 
speechi  which  was  received  with  cheers,  they  resumed 
their  marching  order,  and,  the  music  having  struck  up,  set 
out  at  a  slow  pace.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Booh*- 
dale  people,  the  united  numbers  making  probably  six 
thousand  men.  A  hundred  or  two  of  women,  mostly 
young  wives,  preceded  the  column ;  about  as  many  girls, 
sweethearts  of  the  unmarried  lads,  danced  to  the  music,  or 
sung  snatches  of  popular  songs ;  even  some  children  went 
forward  with  them,  although  a  score  or  two  of  others  were 
sent  back;  while  some  hundreds  of  stragglers  walked 
alongside.  As  they  proceeded  they  received  varioui?  acces- 
sions to  their  ranks*  At  Newton,  not  far  from  Manchesteri 
Bamford  was  beckoned  to  bj^  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
known,  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  in  whose  employment 
the  reform  leader  had  lately  been.  Taking  Bamford's 
hand,  he  said  kindly,  though  in  a  tone  expressing  some 
anxiety,  that  he  hoped  no  harm  was  intended  by  all  those 
people  that  were  coming  in.  Bamford  replied  that  he 
would  pledge  his  life  for  their  entire  peaceableness.  'I 
asked  him,'  he  continues,  *  to  notice  them :  did  they  look 
like  persons  wishing  to  outrage  the  law  ?  Were  they  not, 
on  tiie  contrary,  evidently  heads  of  decent  working 
families,  or  members  of  such  families  ?  "  No,  no,"  I  said, 
"  my  dear  sir,  and  old  respected  master,  if  any  wrong  or 
violence  take  place  they  will  be  committed  by  men  of  a 
different  stamp  from  these."  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  me  say  so ;  he  was  happy  he  had  seen  me,  and  gratified 
by  the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed  myself.  I  asked, 
did  he  think  we  should  be  interrupted  at  the  meeting? 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  we  should.  '*  Then,"  I  replied, 
"  all  will  be  well ; "  and,  shaking  hands,  with  mutual  good 
wisheS)  I  left  him,  and  took  my  station  as  before/  After 
they  had  entered  Manchester,  they  heard  that,  among 
other  parties  which  had  preceded  them,  the  Lees  and 
Saddleworth  Unioti  had  been  led  by  Dr*  Healey,  walking 
before  a  pitch-black  flag,  with  staring  white  letters^  form- 
ing the  words:  *  Equal  Bepresentation  or  Death,'  'Love* 
— two  hands  joined,  and  a  heart ;  all  in  white  paint,  and 
presenting  one  of  the  most  sepulchraMooking  objects  that 
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could  be  contrived.  '  The  idea,'  observes  Bamford,  *  of  my 
diminutive  friend  leading  a  faneral  procession  of  his  own 
patients — such  it  appeared  to  me — was  calculated  to  force 
a  smile  even  at  that  thoughtful  moment.'  They  seem  to 
have  reached  the  place  of  toeeting,  where  they  found  an 
immense  midtitude  already  collected,  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon^  As  other  parties  successively  arrived,  they 
became  more  and  more  enclosed,  till  they  finally  stood 
about  the  centre  of  the  vast  multitude.  About  half  an 
hour  after  their  arrival,  reiterated  shouts  proclaimed  the 
near  approach  of  the  great  man  of  the  day ;  Hunt  came, 
preceded  b}'  a  band  of  music,  and  flags  flying,  standing  up 
in  ati  open  barouche,  on  the  box  of  which  sat  a  woman, 
who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  made  no  proper  or 
original  part  of  the  show,  but  had  only  been  hoisted  into 
the  carriage  as  it  passed  through  the  crowd,  while  a 
number  of  his  male  friends  were  seated  around  him. 
'  Their  approach,'  says  Bamford,  '  was  hailed  by  one 
universal  shout  from  probably  eighty  thousand  persons. 
They  threaded  their  way  slowly  past  us,  and  through  the 
crov^d,  which  Hunt  eyed,  I  thought,  with  almost  as  much 
of  astonishment  as  satisfaction.'  The  hustings,  erected 
upon  two  waggons,  stood  close  to  the  place  where  Bamford 
and  his  party  were  posted. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  authorities  for  the  part 
they  were  to  act,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found 
authentically  detailed  in  the  communications  addressed  by 
themselves  at  the  time  to  the  government,  which  were 
afterwards  laid  before  parliament,  in  the  evidence  given 
on  the  subsequent  trial  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  at 
York,  and  most  distinctly  in  a  valuable  and  interesting 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day,  furnished  to  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  Sir  William  J.  H.  Jolliflfo, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  who,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  16th  hussars,  was 
himself  an  actor  in  the  scene  he  has  described.  A  numerous 
committee  of  magistrates  of  the  county  had  been  constantly 
sitting  since  Saturday  morning,  taking  depositions,  and 
considering  what  they  should  do.  It  seems  to  have  been 
upon  considerable  hesitation  that  they  resolved  not  to 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting,  but  to  defer  the  execution 
of  a  warrant  which  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders, 
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till  the  people  had  all  assembled,  and  the  proceedings  had 
commenced.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption,  of^  this  course 
are  not  explained;  it  is  only  stated  that  the  committee 
*  contented  themselves,  till  they  saw  what  the  complexion 
of  the  meeting  might  be,  or  what  circumstances  might 
arise,  with  coming  to  this  determination  only,  which  they 
adopted  in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
gentlemen  of  the  town.'  About  two  hundred  special  con- 
stables had  been  sworn  in ;  and  the  military  force  which 
they  had  at  their  command  consisted  of  six  troops  of  the 
15th  hussars,  which  had  been  quartered  in  the  cavalry 
barracks  near  the  town  for  about  six  weeks;  a  troop  of 
horse-artillery,  with  two  guns;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
31st  regiment  of  infantry;  some  companies  of  the  88th 
regiment;  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry,  comprising  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men,  who  only  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th;  and,  lastly,  a  troop  of  Manchest^ 
Yeomanry,  numbering  about  forty  members,  chiefly  wealthy 
master-manufacturers.  The  special  constables  and  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry  the  magistrates  retained  under  their 
own  immediate  orders;  the  command  of  the  rest  of  the 
force  was  taken  by  Colonel  Guy  L'Estrange,  of  the  31st 
regiment,  as  the  senior  officer,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  John 
Byng  (now  Earl  of  Strafford),  the  general  of  the  district, 
who  was  at  his  head-quarters  at  Pontefract,  and  to  "whom 
it  would  appear,  among  all  the  preparations  that  were 
made,  no  intimation  had  been  sent  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  done,  or  of  the  strong  view  that  was  taken  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  emergency.  Of  course,  however,  the 
military  could  only  act  on  being  authorised  or  called  upon 
by  the  civil  power.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  16tli,  the 
constables  were  posted,  one  portion  of  them  dose  to  the 
hustings  in  the  centre  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  the  rest  so  as 
to  maintain  a  communication  from  thence  to  a  private 
house  on  the  south  side  of  that  irregular  square  space  of 
ground,  to  which  the  magistrates  repaired  about  eleven 
o'clock  from  the  Star  Inn,  where  they  had  first  assembled. 
The  distance  from  this  house  to  the  hustings  was  stated  on 
the  trial  at  York  to  have  been  about  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  but  it  was  probably  not  quite  so  much ;  the  entire 
extent  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  now  all  built  over,  was  only 
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between  two  and  three  acres  The  military  force  was 
disposed  as  follows.  Two  squadrons  of  the  15th  hussars, 
having  been  marched  into  town  about  ten  o'clock,  were 
dismounted  in  a  wide  street  to  the  north  of  St.  Peter's 
Field,  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it ;  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  were  formed  on  their  left 
in  the  same  street ;  of  the  remaining  troops  of  the  hussars, 
one  was  attached  to  the  artillery,  which  took  up  a  position 
between  the  cavalry  barracks  and  the  town,  and  the  other 
remained  in  charge  of  the  barracks.  The  Manchester 
Yeomanry  were  stationed  in  a  street  to  the  east  of  the 
field.  The  infantry  were  kept  in  readiness  but  were  not 
called  upon  to  act  till  after  the  meeting  had  been  dispersed. 
The  whole  work,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  done  by  the 
forty  Manchester  Yeomanry,  and  the  two  squadrons — four 
troops,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  men-— of  the  15th 
hussars. 

The  band  which  accompanied  Hunt  and  his  party  on 
tbeir  approach  played  the  national  airs  of  Bule  Britannia 
and  Ocd  save  the  King^  during  which,  it  is  said,  the  people 
generally,  or  many  of  them  at  least,  held  their  hats  off. 
No  time  was  then  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  Hunt  and  his  friends  had  mounted  the 
hustings,  the  music  ceased,  upon  which  it  was  formally 
proposed  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  take  the  chair ;  the  motion, 
being  seconded,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
orator,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  took  off  his 
white  hat,  and  addressed  the  now  silent  and  listening 
multitude.  He  had  only,  however,  uttered  a  few  sentences 
-when  a  confused  murmur  and  pressure,  beginning  at  one 
verge  of  the  field,  and  rapidly  rolling  onwards,  brought 
him  to  a  pause.     The  soldiers  were  upon  the  people. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hulton,  the  chairman  of  the 
'bench  of  magistrates,  when  he  was  afterwards  examined 
on  the  trial  at  York,  was  that,  when  after  the  meeting  had 
assembled,  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  reform 
leaders  was  given  to  Nadin,  the  chief-constable,  that 
person  declared  that  he  could  not  execute  it  without  mili- 
tary aid ;  upon  which  two  letters  were  despatched,  one  to 
the  commander  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  the  other  to 
Colonel  L'Estrange,  requiring  them  to  come  to  the  house 
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where  the  magistrates  were.  The  yeomanry,  being  nearest 
at  hand,  made  their  appearance  first.  They  oame  from 
Mosley  Street.  These  must  have  been  the  troops  that 
were  seen  by  Bamford  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  grouncl 
with  a  friend  to  get  some  refreshment.  *  I  stood  on  tip- 
toe,' he  says,  *  and  looked  to  the  direction  whence  the  noisQ 
proceeded,  and  saw  a  party  of  cavalry  in  blue  and  white 
uniform  come  trotting  sword  in  hand  round  the  comer  of 
a  garden-wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses, 
where  they  reined  up  in  a  line.'  This  was  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  magistrates  were.  Mr.  Hulton  says  that 
the  troop  came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  and  that,  tlie  moment 
they  appeared,  the  crowd  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  The 
shout,  as  Bamford  understood  it,  was  one  of  good-wilL  It 
appears  that,  when  Hunt  first  saw  the  confusion,  he  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  some  trick,  meaning,  perhaps,  an 
attempt  to  frighten  the  meeting,  and  called  to  the  people 
to  be  firm,  and  to  give  three  cheers,  which  was  done.  AU 
parties  agree  that  after  the  people  had  shouted,  the 
yeomanry,  who  had  now  halted  about  three  minutes, 
waved  their  swords  and  advanced.  There  are  contiudio- 
tory  accounts  of  the  pace  at  which  they  endeavoured  to 
move  forward  ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  appear  to  have 
penetrated  the  dense  crowd  not  in  a  body  at  all,  or  in  any 
kind  of  marching  order,  but  singly  and  separately.  Of 
course  they  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand.  This  was  the 
state  in  which  things  v^re  when  the  two  squadron^  of 
hussars  came  up,  having  made  their  way  round  by  the 
west  side  of  the  field.  *  It  was  then,'  says  Sir  W.  Jolliffe, 
'for  the  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Manchester  troop  of 
yeomanry ;  they  were  scattered  singly,  or  in  small  groups, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  literally  hemmed  up,  and 
wedged  into  the  mob,  so  that  they  were  powerless  either 
to  make  an  impression  or  to  escape :  in  fact,  they  were  in 
the  power  of  those  whom  they  were  designed  to  overawe ; 
and  it  required  only  a  glance  to  discover  their  helpless 
position,  and  the  necessity  of  our  being  brought  to  their 
rescue.'  Here,  then,  was  the  second  device  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  execution  of  the  warrant  utterly  baffled; 
their  first  notion  was  to  intrust  it  to  Nadin,  the  constable, 
who  told  them  that  to  execute  it  with  the  force  at  his 
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oommand  was  impossible;  and  now  the  froop  of  armed 
yeoman,  which  was  next  tried,  and  which  had  actually  mad^ 
the  attempt,  was  stuck  fast,  and  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat  Mr.  Hulton's  own  account  is  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  hussars  arrived,  he  conceived  the  Manchester 
yeomanry  to  be  completely  beaten.  When  Colonel  L'Es- 
trange,  he  says,  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do,  he  ex- 
claimed: *Good  God,  sir,  do  you  not  see  how  they  are 
attacking  the  yeomanry?  Disperse  the  crowd.'  On  this 
the  word  •Forward'  was  instantly  given,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  dashed  among  the  multitude. 
Their  charge  swept  everything  before  it.  '  People,  yeomen, 
and  constables,'  says  Sir  W.  Jolliffe,  4n  their  confused 
Attempts  to  escape,  ran  one  over  the  other ;  so  that,  by  the 
time  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the  fdgitives 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.'  As  soon  as  he  had  given  his 
orders  to  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Mr.  Hulton  tells  us  he  left 
the  window,  because  he  *  would  rather  not  see  any  advance 
of  the  military.*  The  hussars  generally.  Sir  W.  Jolliffe  states, 
drove  the  people  forward  with  the  flats  of  their  swords ; 
'but  sometimes,'  he  adds,  'as  is  almost  inevitably  the 
case  when  men  are  placed  in  such  situations,  the  edffe  was 
used,  both  by  the  hussars,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  by  the 
yeomen  also ;  but  of  this  latter  faot,  however,  I  was  not 
cognizant ;  and,  believing  though  I  do  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  sabre  wounds  were  caused  by  the  hussars,  I  must 
still  consider  that  it  redounds  highly  to  the  humane  for- 
bearance of  the  men  of  the  15th,  that  more  wounds  were 
not  received,  when  the  vast  numbers  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  whom  they  were  brought  into  hostile  colli- 
sion.' There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  he  observes,  that 
*  the  far  greater  amount  of  injuries  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
the  routed  multitude.'  The  scene  during  the  few  minutes 
that  it  took  to  effect  the  dispersion  must  have  been  terrific 
in  the  extreme.  Bamford,  who  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  advance  of  the  yeomanry  and  that  of  the 
hussars,  and  whose  situation  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so, 
has  described  it  with  perhaps  a  little  rhetorical  licence 
in  some  particulars,  but  with  probably  little  exaggeration 
of  the  general  effect.     *  Stand  fast,'  he  called  out  to  those 
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around  lum,  when  he  saw  the  troopB  darting  forward; 
'  they  are  riding  upon  us ;  stand  fast/  '  And  there  was  a 
general  cry/  he  says,  'in  our  quarter,  of  "Stand  fast" 
The  cavalry  were  in  confusion :  they  evidently  could  not, 
with  all  the  weight  of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  com- 
pact mass  of  human  beings ;  and  their  sabres  were  plied  to 
hew  a  way  through  naked  held-up  hands  and  defenceless 
heads;  and  then  chopped  limbs  and  wound-gaping  skulls 
were  seen ;  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the 
din  of  that  horrid  confusion.  "  Ah !  ah ! "  "  For  shame ! 
for  shame ! "  was  shouted.  Then  "  Break !  break !  They 
are  killing  them  in  iront,  and  they  cannot  get  away ! "  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  "Break!  break!"  For  a 
moment  the  crowd  held  back  as  in  a  pause ;  then  was  a 
rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong  sea,  and  a  sound  like 
low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  imprecations  from 
the  crowd,  moiled    and    sabre-doomed,  who    could    not 

escape In  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 

the  havoc,  the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space. 
The  sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless 

air The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and 

hewed  flag  staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or 
two  dropping ;  whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed 
caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of 

male  and  female  dress,  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody 

Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where  they 
had  fallen,  crushed  down  and  smothered.  Some  of  these 
still  groaning,  others  with  staring  eyes,  were  gasping  for 
breath;  and  others  would  never  breathe  more.  All  was 
silent,  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the  occasional  snorting 
and  pawing  of  steeds.  Persons  might  sometimes  be  noticed 
peeping  from  attics  and  over  the  tall  ridgings  of  houses, 
but  they  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  fearfid  of  being  observed, 
or  unable  to  sustain  the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so  hideous  and 
abhorrent.*  About  thirty  wounded  persons  were  carried 
to  the  infirmary  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon  and  the 
following  day;  and  about  forty  more  were  able  to  come 
themselves  to  have  slighter  injuries  looked  at  and  dressed. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  some  cases  besides  that  were  not 
heard  oL  The  greater  number  of  the  injuries  were  con- 
tusions or  fractures;  the  oases  of  sabre  wounds  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  more  than  twenty  or  thirty.  Three 
or  four  persons  were  wounded  on  the  evening  of  the  fetal 
day  by  the  fire  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot,  which  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets  where  the  people  had  re- 
assembled in  great  numbers  and  their  conduct  had  begun 
to  be  threatening.  Altogether  the  number  of  lives  lost 
appears  to  have  been  five  or  six,  including  one  of  the 
special  constables,  ridden  over  by  the  hussais,  and  one  of 
liie  Manchester  yeomen,  struck  off  his  horse  by  a  brickbat, 
and  who  had  his  skull  fractured  either  by  the  blow  or 
the  fall. 

Hunt  and  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends  were  seized 
by  the  first  of  the  military  who  came  up  to  the  hustings ; 
and,  being  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  on  the 
Friday  f<>llowing,  were  then  remanded  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  On  that  day  week,  however,  by  which  time 
Bamford  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  made  their  escape 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting  had  been  apprehended,  having 
been  brought  up  again,  Siey  were  informed  that  govern- 
ment had  for  the  present  abandoned  that  charge,  and  that 
they  would  be  only  detained  till  they  should  find  bail,  to 
be  tried  for  the  misdemeanour  of  having  conspired  to 
alter  the  law  by  force  and  threats. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Oonduot  of  the  Manehester  llfagistiates— Conduct  of  the  Gk>yemmeiit-« 
General  Excitement— Session  of  Parliament— Deatii  of  Gheorge  III. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  came  very  generally  to  be 
designated,  was  at  once  felt  on  all  hands  to  have  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  contest  with  Radicalism.  A 
new  scene  of  that  drama  had  conmienced.  Other  feelings 
were  called  up,  and  a  change  was  to  come  over  the  course 
of  action,  on  both  sides.  The  Manchester  magistrates 
themselves  were  probably  as  much  astonished  as  anybody 
at  what  they  had  done.  Many  other  Radical  meetings  had 
been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  nothing  had 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Happened  at  any  of  them  like  what  had  taken  place  here. 
The  dispersion  of  a  popular  meeting  by  armed  force,  on 
the  ground  solely  of  its  being  formidable  from  its  numbers, 
might  be  a  legal  proceeding,  but  similar  circumstances 
had  again  and  again  occurred  of  late  without  its  having 
been  adopted.  Why  should  not  this  meeting  have  been 
allowed  to  be  held  without  being  so  interfered  with,  as 
well  as  any  of  those  that  had  preceded  it  ?  Could  not  the 
public  safety  have  been  as  effectually  preserved  now  as  on 
so  many  former  occasions,  merely  by  the  necessary  pre- 
parations being  made  for  repressing  any  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  if  such  should  be  attempted  ?  Or,  if 
the  arrest  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  was  necessary  or 
expedient,  could  that  object  not  have  been  effected  in 
another  way?  If  it  would  have  been  too  hazardous  for 
Nadin,  the  peace-officer,  to  have  attempted  to  apprehend 
them  during  the  meeting,  as  Harrison  had  been  appre- 
hended a  few  weeks  before  without  difficulty  at  Smithfield, 
might  they  not  have  been  easily  seized  at  any  time  either 
before  the  meeting  or  after  it?  These  and  other  such 
questions  could  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves.  But,  above 
all,  they  must  have  been  conscious — for  it  is  undeniable, 
and  is,  indeed,  as  good  as  confessed — that,  after  all  their 
two  days'  deliberation,  they  had  allowed  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  meeting  to  come  upon  them  without  being  pre- 
pared with  any  determined  plan  of  action.  Their  notion 
of  being  guided  by  circumstances  was  manifestly  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  hope  that  something  might  happen 
to  deliver  them  in  some  way  or  other  from  their  indecision 
and  perplexity,  and  compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  take  some 
particular  course.  Accordingly,  we  see  them  standing 
aloof  and  doing  nothing  as  long  as  they  can.  They  neither 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place,  nor  to  arrest 
the  popular  leaders  on  their  way  to  it.  Then,  one  favourable 
opportunity  having  thus  been  let  slip  after  another,  they 
clutch  as  if  in  desperation  at  what  seems  their  last  chance 
of  doing  anything.  It  is  determined  that  the  forty 
Manchester  yeomen  shall  attempt  to  walk  their  horses  up 
to  the  hustings  through  the  densely  packed  and  all  but 
impenetrable  multitude,  whose  closing  around  each,  and 
separating  him  from  his  comrades,  as  soon  as  he  had  moved 
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a  few  yards  forward,  was  inevitable.  TMs  was  not  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  but  to  be  driven  on  by  the 
impulse  of  trepidation  or  passion.  All  that  followed  was 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  which  could  not 
but  fail.  It  Is  clear  that  the  order  to  the  hussars  to  clear 
the  ground  was  the  thought  of  the  instant.  Up  to  that 
moment  no  such  proceeding  had  been  contemplated  or 
dreamt  of.  The  people  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  in 
order  that  they  might  be  swept  off  the  ground  by  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  The  dispersion  and  bloodshed  were  not  pre- 
meditated ;  they  were  the  convulsive  effort  of  the  authori- 
ties to  extricate  themselves  from  a  danger,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, into  which  a  previous  false  step  had  precipitated  them. 
Perhaps  a  sounder  judgment  might  have  seen  that  the 
yeomanry,  after  they  had  entered  the  crowd,  were  not  in 
so  much  peril  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  to  Mr.  Hulton ; 
but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  grand  mistake  had 
been  committed  in  placing  them  in  that  position.  That 
this  was  a  blunder  was  demonstrated  by  what  immediately 
ensued — was  acknowledged  by  the  magistrates  themselves 
in  the  very  next  order  they  issued.  Nor  was  the  failure 
one  the  blame  of  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  circumstances 
having  turned  out  otherwise  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected;  the  experiment  was  much  the  same  as  if  the 
forty  yeomen  had  been  ordered  to  advance  through  the 
water  upon  a  vessel  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea. 
It  was  an  experiment  which  could  not  succeed  iA  any 
circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  wanting  in  discretion  they 
may  have  shown  themselves,  however  ^evous  an  error  in 
judi^inent  they  may  have  committed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Manchester  magistrates  can  be  made  out  to  have 
done  anything  absolutely  illegal  on  this  occasion.  They 
veere  of  course  justified,  on  the  sworn  informations  they 
had  received,  in  issuing  their  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Hunt  and  his  associates;  the  wa,rrant  could  be  legally 
executed  at  the  time  when  the  attempt  to  execute  it  was 
made ;  ahd  any  resistance,  or  supposed  resistance,  to  the 
officer  intrusted  with  it,  might  be  legally  put  down  by  any 
available  force  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.     This  was,  no  doubt,  the  view  of  the  case  which 
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determined  the  government,  under  the  advice  of  the  law- 
officers,  to  notify  immediately  their  sanction  of  what  had 
been  done.    The  statement  which  Lord  Sidmouth  after- 
wards made  in  parliament  was,  that  the  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  at    Manchester   reached    ministers   on 
Tuesday  night ;  that  on  Wednesday  one  of  the  magistrates, 
accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  arrived  in  town  to 
give  tiie  government  the  fullest  information  on  all  the 
circumstances;   that  a  cabinet-council  was  immediately 
summoned,  at  which  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
were  present;  that  the  two  gentlemen  from  Manchester 
gave  minute  details  of  everything;   and  that  the  law- 
officers  then  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  was  completely  justified  by  the  necessitj 
under  which  they  acted.    It  appears  that  the  first  thing 
the  home  secretary  did  upon  mis  was  to  write  to  the 
prince-regent.      The  reply  of   his    royal    highness   was 
despatched  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  on  the  19th,  &om 
the  Boyal  George  yacht,  off  Ghristchurch.    It  conveyed  the 
regent's    'approbation    and    high  commendation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  at  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  of  the  officers  and 'troops,  both  regular 
and  yeomanry  cavalry,  whose  firmness  and  effectual  support 
of  the  civil  power  preserved  the  peace  of  the  town  on  that 
most  critical  occasion.'    Lord  Sidmouth  then,  on  the  21st| 
addressed  letters  to  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Stamford,  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  intimatiBg 
that  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  prince-regent  to 
request  that  their  lordships  would  express  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  two  counties  who  were  present  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th,  '  the  great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  royal 
highness  from  their  prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.'      Lord 
Sidmouth's  defence  of  ,the  course  he  thus  took  is  stated  as 
follows  by  his  biographer:   'Lord  Sidmouth  was  aware 
that  this  proceeding  would  subject  him  to  the  charge  of 
precipitation ;  but  he  was  acting  upon  what  he  considered 
an  essential  principle  of  government — ^namely,  to  aoqinro 
the  confidence  of  the  magistracy,  especially  in   ciitioal 
times,  by  showing  a  readiness  to  support  them  in  all  hoDflBt, 
reasonable,  and  well-intended  acts,  without  inqnirbig  too 
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minately  whether  they  might  have  perfonned  their  duty 
a  little  better  or  a  Uttle  worse.  So  impressed  was  his 
lordship  with  the  importance  of  this  principle,  that  he 
constantly  declared  in  after-life,  that,  had  the  question 
recurred,  he  should  again  have  pursued  a  course  the  policy 
of  which  was  not  less  obvious  than  its  justice.  If,  indeed, 
the  government  had  left  those  magistrates  exposed  to  the 
storm  of  popular  indignation,  until  the  verdict  against 
Hunt  and  nis  associates  in  the  succeeding  year  had 
demonstrated  the  legality  of  their  conduct,*  the  magistracy 
at  large  must,  from  the  dread  of  abandonment,  have  fitiled 
in  duty  towards  that  royal  authority,  which  either  could 
not  or  would  not  stand  by  them  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and 
thus,  in  all  probability,  the  most  calamitous  coDsequences 
would  have  ensued.'  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
although  the  homo  secretary  had  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  step  which  he  took,  they  were  not 
nnanimous  in  adopting  the  view  upon  which  he  acted. 
Mr.  Twiss  has  publiiSied  a  remarkable  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon's  to  his  brother  Sir  William  Scott,  without  date,  but 
evidently  written  about  this  time,  in  which  his  lordship 
Bays:  'Without  all  doubt  the  Manchester  magistrates 
must  be  supported ;  but  they  are  very  generally  blamed  here. 
Far  my  part,  I  think  if  the  assembly  was  only  an  unlawful . 
assembly,  that  task  wiU  be  difficult  enough  in  sound  reasoning. 
If  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of  treason,  their  justifica- 
tion is  complete.'  Eldon,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of 
treason,  and  that  the  previous  Birmingham  meeting  was 
the  same — his  argument  being,  as  he  afterwards  stated  it 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  that  numbers  constituted  force, 
and  force  terror,  and  terror  illegality ' — pressed  for  having 
the  prisoners  indicted  for  treason,  but  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  overruled.  It  was,  it  seems,  on  the  25th  that  Lord 
Bidmouth  informed  the  regent  that  the  evidence  against 
Hnnt  and  his  associates  '  did  not  afford  sufficient  ground 
for  proceeding  against  them  for  high  treason ;  but  that  it 

^  The  legality  of  the  oondnct  of  the  Manchester  magiBtrates  was  not 
ODO  of  the  questions  at  Issae  on  Hunt's  trial,  nor  of  oonrse  was  it  either 
demcmstrated  or  noticed  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  verdict  on  that 
occasion. 
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fully  warranted  a  prosecutioii  for  a  treasonable  oonspiraoj, 
whicli  would  be  instituted  immediately,  in  order  that  the 
bill  of  indictment  might  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury  at 
the  ensuing  summer  assizes  for  the  ooanty  of  Lancaster.* 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  true  bills  were  found 
against  Hunt  and  nine  others. 

Meanwhile  the  utmost  excitement  had  been  produced 
by  the  proceedings  at  Manchester  all  over  the  country. 
On  the  22nd,  immediately  on  reading  the  newspaper 
account,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  addressed  a  public  letter  to 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  For  this  the 
attorney-general  immediately  proceeded  against  him  by 
an  eOD-officio  information  for  Hbel.  Meetings,  at  which 
strong  resolutions  against  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
government  were  passed,  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  An  address  in  this  spirit,  presented  to  the 
regent  in  the  beginning  of  September,  from  the  common- 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  drew  from  his  royal  highness 
a  reply,  in  which  he  told  its  authors  that  he  received  their 
address  with  deep  regret,  and  that  they  appeared  to  know 
little  or  nothing  either  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  late  meeting  at  Manchester  or  of  those  which 
attended  it.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  addresses  to 
the  same  effect,  some  more,  some  less,  strongly  expressed, 
being  sent  in  from  Westminster,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns.  Of  the 
oounty-meetings  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the 
county  of  York,  which  was  held  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  at  which  20,000  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been 
present.  Among  those  who  signed  the  requisition  to  the 
high-sheriff  was  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  his  lordship  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting ;  for  which  acts,  as  they  were 
considered,  of  open  opposition  to  the  government,  he  was 
immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  West  Kiding.  Before  this  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
lord-Heutenant  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  had  sent  a 
subscription  of  £50  to  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
Manchester  sufferers,  acootnpanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  the  alarm  that  had  been  excited  in  his  mind  by 
the  maimer  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August 
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had  been  intemipted.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting 
some  addresses  and  declarations  on  the  other  side  from  the 
smaller  towns  and  counties;  and  a  few  associations  for 
raising  troops  of  yeomanrjr  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  were 
formed  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  also  threw  out  a 
number  of  bills  presented  to  them  against  individuals 
belon^g  to  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  for  cutting  and 
maiming  with  intent  to  kill  in  St.  Peter's  Field ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  an  inquest  which  sat  for  nine  days  at 
Oldham,  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  persons  killed  at  the 
meeting,  after  having  been  characterised  by  every  species 
of  irregularity  and  confusion,  were  at  last  quashed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  On  the  whole,  the  disposition  of 
the  classes  possessed  of  property  still  was  generally  to 
rally  round  and  support  the  government,  even  although 
the  more  reflecting  among  them  might  not  see  reason  to 
approve  of  everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  contest 
with  the  democratic£u  party.  The  opinion  of  one  class  of 
the  ministerial  adherents  may  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  passage  of  one  o£  Mr.  Ward's  letters,  written 
from  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  October :  *  What  do  reason- 
able people  think  of  the  Manchester  business?  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  magistrates  were  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  tnat  their  loyal  zeal,  and  the  nova  gUma  in 
armis,  tempted  the  yeomamy  to  too  liberal  a  use  of  the 
sabre ;  in  short,  that  their  conduct  has  given  some  colour 
of  reason  to  the  complaints  and  anger  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  approbation  of  government  was  probably  given  as 
the  supposed  price  of  support  from  the  Tories  in  that  part 
of  the  coimtry.' 

But  in  that  portion  of  the  population  where  sympathy 
with  the  radical  reform  agitation  was  naturally  the  most 
strongly  felt  and  the  most  widely  diffused,  the  only  feeling 
produced  by  the  attack  on  the  Manchester  meeting  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  keenest  exasperation  and  thirst 
for  revenge.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the  audacity 
Tvhioh  had  hitherto  characterised  the  reform  movement. 
Large  meetings  of  the  working-classes  were  held  in  rapid 
succession  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  which  the 
most  inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  most 
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daring  resolutions  passed.  It  was  evident  that  a  more 
resolute  and  dangerous  spirit  than  ever  had  been  awakened 
in  the  popnlar  mind.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
attempt  was  anywhere  made  by  the  authorities  to  repeat 
the  conrse  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  unless  we  are  to  except  an  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference with  a  meeting  held,  abont  the  middle  of  September, 
at  Paisley,  which  produced  a  state  of  disturbance  and  riot 
that  lasted  for  three  days,  and,  having  extended  to  Glasgow, 
was  not  put  down  without  the  military  having  been  called 
out  and  employed  in  both  towns.  All  the  other  meetings 
that  were  held,  both  assembled  and  dispersed  in  peace. 
But  the  state  of  feeling  that  everywhere  prevailed  among 
the  operatives  was  such  as  excited  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  The  communications  received  by  govern- 
ment represented  the  country  as  being  almost  on  the  eve 
of  an  insurrection.  Indeed,  ministers  were  led  at  one  time 
to  believe  that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  a  general 
rising  on  a  particular  day  (the  1st  of  November).  The 
facts  may  have  been  exaggerated  in  many  cases  by  design 
or  by  fear ;  but  that  the  popular  temper  was  in  a  highly 
combustible  and  alarming  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  laws  for  the  repres- 
sion of  sedition  was  one  of  the  first  feelings  inspired  Tn 
ministers  and  many  of  their  adherents  by  the  events  of 
the  16th  of  August  at  Manchester.  So  early  as  on  the 
19th  of  that  month,  Lord  Bedesdale,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  while  maintaining  the  very  strong  doctrine,  that 
•every  meeting  for  radical  reform  was  not  merely  a 
seditious  attempt  to  undermine  the  existing  constitution 
of  government  by  bringing  it  into  hatred  and  contempt, 
but  was  an  overt  act  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  that 
constitution  of  government  including  the  king  as  its 
head,'  admits  that  *  something  more  explicit  was  now  re- 
quired,' and  suggests  that  a  declaratory  law  should  be 
passed,  •  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  treasonable  criminality 
of  such  assemblies.'  About  the  same  time  we  find  Loid 
Eldon  writing  to  his  brother :  •  In  fact,  the  state  of  our 
law  is  so  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances,  that  we 
can't  meet  the  present  case ;  and  I  am  as  convinced  as  I 
am  of  my  existence,  that  if  parliament  don't  forthwith 
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assemble,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  but  to  let  those 
meetings  take  place,  reading  the  Biot  Act  if  there  be  a 
riot  at  any  of  them.'  Lord  Sidmouth  accordingly,  early 
in  September,  proposed  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  parliament 
shonld  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible.  The  premier 
was  then  opposed  to  the  suggestion;  a  cabinet-council, 
which  met  on  the  15th  of  September,  came  to  no  decision  ^- 
another,  which  met  on  the  2l8t,  decided  against  Sid* 
mouth's  yiews;  but  at  a  third  meeting,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the 
23rd  of  November  was  agreed  upon. 

The  session  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day  by  the 
prince-regent  in  person.  Amendments  to  the  address  were 
moved  by  the  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  long  debates 
ensued — ^that  in  tbe  Commons  extending  over  two  nights, 
and  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tiie  third  day ;  but 
the  ministerial  majorities  on  the  division  were  159  to  34 
in  the  Lords,  and  381  to  150  in  the  Commons.  A  collec- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country 
having  then  been  presented  by  command  of  the  prince- 
regent,  four  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Lords  on  the  29th 
of  November ;  one  by  the  lord  chancellor,  entitled :  *  An 
Act  to  prevent  Delay  in  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Cases  of  Misdemeanour ; '  the  three  others,  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, entitled,  severally :  *  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Train- 
ing of  Persons  to  the  Use  of  Arms,  and  to  the  Practice  of 
Military  Evolutions  and  Exercise ; '  *  An  Act  for  the  more 
effectuid  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Blasphemous  and 
Seditious  Libels ; '  and  '  An  Act  to  authorise  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  in  certain  disturbed  Counties,  to  seize  and  detain 
Arms  collected  and  kept  for  purposes  dangerous  to  the 
Public  Peace ;  to  continue  in  force  until  the  25th  of  March, 
1822.'  On  the  3rd  of  December,  Lord  Castlereagh  intro- 
duced in  the  Commoos  a  bill  entitled  :  *  An  Act  to  subject 
certain  Publications  to  the  Duties  of  Stamps  upon  News- 
papers, and  to  make  other  Begulations  for  restx^ining  the 
Abuses  arising  from  the  PubHcation  of  Blasphemous  and 
Seditious  Libds;'  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  Lord 
Sidmouth  introduced  in  the  Lords  a  bill  entitled :  |  An 
Act  for  more  effectually  preventing  Seditious  Meetings 
and  Assemblies;  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the 
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Bession  of  parliament  next  after  live  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act/  These  measures,  which  became  memorable 
under  the  designation  of  the  Six  Acts,  were  strenuously 
resisted  at  every  stage;  but  they  were  all  eventually 
passed.  Both  Houses  then  adjourned,  on  the  29th  of 
Deoember,  to  the  15th  of  Febiruary,  1820. 

In  this  interval,  an  event  occurred,  without  occasion- 
ing  any  change  whatever  except  only  of  certain  names 
and  forms,  which,  if  it  had  happened  ti^enty  or  even  fifteen 
years  before,  might  possibly  have  given  a  new  movement 
to  the  whole  political  system  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 
Yet  it  was  not  without  a  momentary  pause  of  solemn  and 
even  somewhat  tender  emotion  that  all  ranks  of  the  people 
received  the  announcement  that  the  old  king  was  no  more. 
Affcer  a  seclusion  of  nearly  ten  years,  George  III.  died  at 
Windsor,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January, 
1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth 
of  his  reign.  The  death  of  his  majesty  had  been  preceded 
by  that  of  his  fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  his  fifty- 
third  year,  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  within 
little  more  than  two  years,  had  been  taken  away  the  king 
and  queen,  the  actual  wearers  of  the  crown,  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  him  by  whom  it  was  inherited,  and 
the  father  of  her  to  whom  it  was  eventually  to  fall.  The 
birth  of  that  other  daughter  and  only  child,  our  present 
gracious  sovereign,  had  taken  place  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1819.  In  the  same  year,  a  son  had  also  been  bom,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  a  daughter,  who 
died  on  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of 
Olarenoe;  and  a  son,  on  the  27th  of  May,  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 
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There  had  been  a  Bubsidence,  for  some  time  before  the 
Manohester  massacre  of  August  1819,  of  the  sedition  and 
rebellious  intentions  of  the  sufferers  and  demagogues  who 
had  caused  a  panic  to  the  government,  and  a  portion  of 
the  country  magistracy  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
extensive  conspiracy  supposed  by  the  ruling  powers  had 
never  e:iciBted ;  and  the  separate  parties  of  msdcontents  who 
had  employed  the  leisure  and  relieved  the  painful  thoughts 
of  poverty  in  seditious  movements,  had  become  tired  of 
fruitless  efforts,  of  disappointment  in  their  leaders,  and  of 
that  failure  in  combination  which  is  the  invariable  lot 
of  ttie  ill-informed  and  inexperienced,  when  they  aim  at 
objects  too  large  for  their  powers.  Their  funds  fell  off; 
their  drilling  ceased  from  non-attendance;  and  they 
dropped  back  into  their  sad  homes,  to  mutter  there  their 
discontents,  or  wait  for  better  days.  But  the  Manchester 
af^r  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  roused  them  again 
as  by  an  express  summons;  and  daring  the  monthS  of 
September,  October,  and  November,  there  was  a  busy 
reorganisation  of  the  associations  of  the  discontented,  who 
put  aside  their  mutual  quarrels  to  carry  on  the  grand  one 
with  the  government.  It  was  in  November  that  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king,  was  accosted  at  Windsor  by  a  man 
named  Edwards,  who  kept  a  small  shop  at  Etoti  for  the 
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sale  of  plaster-K^asts,  and  who  gave  information  of  a  cUs- 
perate  plot  against  the  ministers.  This  information  was, 
of  course,  immediately  communicated  to  Lord  Sidmonth. 
Edwards  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  home  office ;  and 
the  police  were  employed  to  verify  his  statements  during 
the  months  when  he  stimulated  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  received  their  confidence,  in  order  to  betray 
them,  day  by  day,  to  his  paymasters.  It  was  after  the 
affair  became  known  to  the  government,  that  an  emissary 
of  Oliver  the  spy  appeared  at  Middleton  and  elsewhere, 
and  told  of  other  agents  who  were  going  about  the  country 
with  the  same  commission — ^to  engage  the  discontented  to 
join  in  the  plot  of  Thistlewood  and  his  comrades  to 
assassinate  the  ministers,  seize  the  Bank,  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  the  Tower,  and  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  discontented  refused  to  join.  The  scheme  was 
too  horrible  and  too  foolish.  In  the  end  it  appeared  that 
the  number  involved  was  very  small;  so  small,  that  the 
affair  would  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  history,  bat  for 
the  atrocity  of  the  plan,  and  the  illustration  the  event 
affords  of  the  working  of  the  spy-system  adopted  by  the 
government  of  the  day. 

The  leader,  Thistlewood,  was  a  desperate  man;  too 
vindictive  about  his  private  wrongs  to  me^e  much  pretence 
of  patriotism.  He  had  been  engag^  with  the  Watsons,  and 
acquitted  on  his  trial  for  that  matter.  After  his  acquittal, 
he  had  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  this  piece 
of  audacity  had  procured  him  a  year's  imprisonment.  He 
came  out  of  jail  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  minister. 
He  drew  about  him  a  few  ignorant  and  desperate  men ;  and 
they  would  have  attempted  the  deed  at  once — ^in  the 
autumn  of  1819 — ^but  for  a  series  of  accidents  which  de- 
layed the  enterprise,  and  gave  time  for  an  aggravation  of 
their  wickedness  by  the  arts  of  Edwards  the  informer. 
When  the  affair  had  been  delayed  till  Christmas,  there 
came  the  dispersion  of  the  intended  victims  for  the  holi- 
days;  and  then  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  the  royal  funerals ;  and,  perhaps,  Edwards,  who 
furnished  the  party  with  so  much  information  about  tiie 
ministers,  might  have  told  the  conspirators  how  uncertain 
was  the  tenure  of  office  by  their  enemies,  who  were  very 
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near  going  out  immediately  on  the  aooession  of  Qeorge  IV., 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  procure  him  a  divorce  from 
his  queen.  The  first  record  of  the  existence  of  the  plot  is 
in  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, wherein  he  states,  that  he  had  'just  heard  that  Lord 
Sidmou^  had  discovered  another  conspiracy.'  On  Satur- 
day, February  19th,  it  was  resolved  by  the  gang  to  murder 
the  ministers,  each  at  his  own  house ;  and  without  further 
delay,  as  their  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  wait  any 
longer.  On  the  Tuesday,  however,  Edwards  informed  them 
that  there  was  to  be  a  cabinet-dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  the 
next  day.  Thistlewood  sent  out  for  a  newspaper,  to  see  if 
this  was  true;  and,  finding  it  to  be  so,  remarked:  'As 
there  has  not  been  a  dinner  so  long,  there  will,  no  doubt, 
be  fourteen  or  sixteen  there ;  and  it  will  be  a  rare  haul  to 
murder  them  all  together.'  Thus  it  was  settled.  Some  of 
their  number  were  to  watch  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  to  see 
that  no  police  or  soldiers  were  brought  there.  One  was  to 
call  with  a  note  while  the  ministers  were  at  dinner ;  and 
the  others  were  then  to  rush  in,  to  commit  the  murders, 
carrying  bags  in  which  to  bring  awav  the  heads  of  Lords 
Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh.  Then  tliey  were  to  fire  the 
cavalry  barracks,  by  throwing  fire-balls  into  the  straw- 
sheds  ;  and  the  Bank  and  Tower  were  to  be  taken  by  the 
people  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  rise  upon  the  spread 
of  the  news. 

Edwards  was  not  the  only  traitor.  A  man  named 
Hidon,  who  afterwards  found  himself  well  recompensed 
by  the  gift  of  a  hackney-coach,  went  from  this  final  council 
to  warn  Lord  Harrowby,  by  putting  a  letter  into  his  hand 
during  his  ride  in  the  Park.  No  notice  was  apparently 
taken.  The  preparations  for  dinner  went  on  at  Lord 
Harrowby's  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  the 
guests  did  not  arrive.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  lived 
next  door,  happened  to  give  a  dinner  that  evening ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  carriages  deceived  those  of  the  con- 
spirators who  were  on  the  watch  in  the  street,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  give  warning  to  their  comrades,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  a  stable  in  Oato  Street  near  t^e  Edgeware 
Eoad. 

While  the  conspirators  were  arming  themselves  in  a 
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room  above  this  stable  by  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles, 
the  ministers,  having  dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  liver- 
poors  ;  where  they  awaited,  in  great  anxiety,  the  tidings 
of  what  the  police  and  soldiers  had  done.  When  the  news 
arrived,  it  was  bad.  One  of  the  police  had  been  stabbed 
through  the  heart,  and  Thistlewood  had  escaped.  This 
was  owing  to  the  soldiers  not  having  been  ready,  as 
ordered,  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  police 
proceeded  without  them ;  and  Smithers,  the  man  who  was 
killed,  mounted  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  stable  to 
the  upper  room.  Thistlewood  stabbed  him,  and  blew  out 
the  light ;  and  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  several  of  the  conspirators  escaped. 
A  reward  of  £1000  was  immediately  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Thistlewood;  but  he  was  taken  before  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  bed  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Moorfields.  When  about  fourteen  of  the  conspirators  had 
escaped,  the  soldiers  arrived,  and  captured  the  remainder 
of  the  party — ^nine  prisoners — and  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

On  the  publication  of  the  Oazette,  the  next  morning, 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  Thistlewood,  London  was  thrown  into  consternation, 
from  the  natural  supposition  that  this  plot  was  but  the 
first  movement  of  a  great  insurrection.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  ever  extended  beyond  the  few  desperate 
men  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it.  The  vigilance 
of  the  government  and  the  magistracy  throughout  the 
kingdom  detected  no  more  schemes  of  rebellion,  though 
there  were  flying  rumours  from  time  to  time  of  marches  of 
armies  of  Radicals,  who  were  to  bum"  the  towns  and  over- 
turn the  throne.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  those  times  are  astonished  now  to 
think  how  great  was  the  panic  which  could  exist  without 
any  evidence  at  all;  how  prodigious  were  the  Badical 
forces  which  were  always  heard  of  but  never  seen ;  how 
every  shabby  and  hungry-looking  man  met  on  the  road 
was  pronounced '  a  Badical ; '  how  country-gentlemen,  well 
armed,  scoured  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  met  on  heaths  to 
fight  the  enemy  who  never  came;  and  how,  even  in  the 
midst  of  towns,  young  ladies  carried  heavy  planks  and 
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ironing  boards,  to  barricade  windows,  in  preparation  for 
sieges  from  thousands  of  rebels,  whose  footfall  was  long 
listened  for  in  vain  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
This  imaginary  state  of  the  times  was  nsed  by  the  alarmists 
as  an  argument  against  popular  education  (among  other 
purposes  to  which  it  was  tunied) ;  the  plea  being  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Hadicals,  having  circulated  proclamations, 
must  be  able  to  write ;  and  that  this  fact  sufficiently  proved 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  discontented  dumb. 

On    the   next   Sunday,  February  27th,   the  ministers 
publicly  returned   thanks  for  their  preservation,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's.    The  king,  who  was  at  Brighton, 
recovering  from  his  dangerous  iUness,  was  supplied  daily 
with  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
conspirators.    What  he  heard  seems  to  have  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  true  causes  and  extent  of  the  treasonable 
schemes  of  the  day ;  for  in  the  speech  delivered  by  com- 
mission previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  the  following  notice  is  taken  of  the  recent 
disturbances :  *  Deeply  as  his  majesty  laments  that  designs 
and  practices  such  as  those  which  you  have  been  recently 
called  upon  to  repress,  should  have  existed  in  this  free  and 
happy  country,  he  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  pru- 
dence and  firmness  with  which  you  directed  your  attention 
to  the  means  of  counteracting  them.     If  any  doubt  had 
remained  as  to  the  nature  of  those  principles  by  which  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the   nation  were   so   seriously 
menacecl,  or  of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were  likely  to 
lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  hat$ 
lately  been  detected  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  in- 
credulous, and  must  vindicate  to  the  whole  world  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  to  which  you 
thon^bt  it  necessary  to  resort,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,* 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Thistlewood  was  condemned  to 
death,  after  a  trial  of  three  days ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
he  and  his  four  principal  accomplices  were  executed.  Five 
more  who  pleaded  guilty  had  their  punishment  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life;  and  one,  who  appeals  to  have 
been  present  at  Oato  Street  without  being  aware  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  received  a  free  pardon.    The  question 
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whioh  mast  next  ooour  to  every  one  is,  what  became  of 
Edwaids? 

He  was  never  punished ;  and  to  what  extent  he  was 
rewarded  has  never  been  certainly  known.  That,  after 
having  been  at  the  point  of  starvation,  he  was  soon  able  to 
assist  Thisdewood  with  ' some  pounds'  at  need,  is  known; 
and  that  some  of  the  conspirators  attributed  their  treaaoa 
to  his  instigation ;  and  that  he  went  about,  giving  away 
hand-grenades  and  divers  weapons  of  atrocious  device,  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  many  persons  to  blow  up  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  he  was  not  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  nor  hims^ 
ever  arrested  as  a  participator  in  their  designs.  On  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Thistlewood,  Alderman  Wood 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House,  in  regard  to  tho 
conduct  of  this  man ;  and  renewed  the  subject  on  the  9tli 
of  May,  adducing  depositions  from  many  persons  whic^ 
had  been  brought  before  him  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
charging  Edwards  with  the  promulgation  of  horrible 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  ministers  and  the 
parliament;  and  with  many  direct  attempt^  to  sednoe 
needy  men  to  join  in  those  schemes.  The  informatioa 
further  showed  that  he  had  then  been  living  for  six  weeb 
in  great  affluence,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  house  of 
a  schoolmaster,  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  his  host 
having  no  idea,  till  informed  by  Edwards  himself,  whoa 
he  was  harbouring.  No  permission,  however,  was  gitei 
by  government  for  justice  to  overtake  this  wretch.  Thfl 
ministerial  members  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  employ 
ing  such  agency  for  government  purposes  in  ciitical  times; 
drew  nice  distinctions  between  the  offices  of  spy  and  in- 
former; disputed  about  the  amount  of  Edwards's  net 
affluence;  ridiculed  Alderman  Wood,  and  his  suppositios 
that  the  home  office  would  proceed  against  Edwards  on  tbt 
depositions  furnished  to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  magistratesi 
and  finally  negatived  the  motion  for  a  select  committee,  la 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  this  acknowledged  traitoE 
From  that  time,  Edwards  disappeared ;  and  nothing  mon 
was  heard  of  him  but  an  occasional  rumour  that  he  ^ 
living  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  continent,  in  ease  and  affluents 
He  escaped  punishment  from  the  hands  of  man;  butliii 
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case  was  so  flagrant  and  so  universally  understood,  that 
probably  no  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  sufferers  from 
poverty  and  ignorance  whom  he  endeavoured  to  seduce 
would  have  exchanged  conditions  with  him,  loaded  as  his 
name  was  with  infamy,  and  his  soul  with  the  doom  of  his 
victims. 

In  Scotland,  an  outbreak  occurred  this  spring.  At  the 
end  of  March,  a  vague  alarm  began  to  spread,  of  some 
approaching  disturbance;  and  the  peaceable  work-people 
were  visited  by  commands,  from  unknown  quarters,  to 
cease  their  work.  On  Sunday,  April  2nd,  a  treasonable 
proclamation  was  found  posted  up  on  the  walls  all  through 
Glasgow,  inviting  the  people  to  effect  a  revolution,  and 
commanding  a  cessation  of  all  labour.  On  the  Monday 
morning,  everybody  stood  idle,  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen;  all,  except  the  people  of  some  cotto. -mills,  who 
went  to  work  as  usual,  but  dared  not  return  after  break- 
fjBUBt.  Nothing  ensued,  except  the  calling  out  of  the  military 
and  the  preparations  of  the  magistracy  for  defence  against 
some  attack  of  whose  nature  they  were,  and  ever  remained, 
entirely  ignorant;  for  the  alarm  continued  a  mystery. 
Two  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  Stirlingshire  Yeomanry 
was  met,  near  Kilsyth,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who 
demanded  his  weapons.  Some  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
the  man  returned  to  Kilsyth.  A  detachment  of  twenty 
men  was  immediately  sent  out  to  scour  the  roads;  and 
they  found  a  party  of  rebels,  about  fifty  in  number,  posted 
on  some  high  ground  in  Bonny muir.  The  rebels  made 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  overpowered,  some  being 
wounded,  and  nineteen  made  prisoners.  It  appeared  that 
most  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been  tempted  hither  from 
Glasgow,  in  the  expectation  of  joining  an  army  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  who  were  to  take  the  Carron  Ironworks, 
and  thus  supply  themselves  with  artillery.  On  the  side  of 
the  aTithorities,  no  death  was  caused  but  that  of  a  horse; 
but  the  commanding-oflBicer  and  three  of  his  party  were 
wotiiided.  This  is  the  afiair  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Battle  of  Bonnymuir.  Numerous  arrests  were  made, 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland;  but  the  excitement  caused 
was  not  great,  and  Jtoon  at  an  end.  In  a  few  days,  every- 
body was  at  work  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and 
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the  trials,  which  took  place  in  July  and  August,  engaged 
little  attention.  Of  the  persons  convicted,  all  were 
pardoned  except  three ;  of  these,  two  had  been  active  at 
Bonnymnir,  and  the  third  was  one  of  those  reckless 
agitators  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  curse  of  the  suffering 
classes  of  society. 

It  was  while  the  Cato>Street  conspirators  were  lying  in 
prison  that  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  movement — ^Hunt 
and  his  companions — underwent  their  trial,  and  received 
sentence.  The  intervening  months  had  done  much  to 
undeceive  some  of  Hunt's  followers  as  to  the  character  of 
their  leader,  and  the  prospects  of  any  cause  intrusted  to 
such  hands. 

In  the  close  intercourse  of  imprisonment  and  preparation 
for  trial,  Hunt  lost  all  the  attributes  of  the  hero,  vdth 
which  the  credulous  imaginations  of  his  admirers  had 
invested  him  when  he  played  the  orator.  One  of  these, 
his  fellow-prisoner,  declares  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
entertain  an  unworthy  opinion  of  any  of  his  comrades,  and 
least  of  aU  of  him  who  occupied  such  a  position  as  Hunt's. 
'I  deemed  all  reformers  as  good  as  myself,'  declares 
Bamford;  'and  I  knew  that  I  could  answer  for  the 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  my  own  intentions.  It 
was  not  until  years  had  elapsed,  that  observation  and 
reflection  enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  mist  which  had  so 
long  enveloped  me ;  then  it  was  that  I  became  awaxe  of 
the  real  nature  of  past  transactions,  and  of  the  character 
of  some  who  had  been  my  political  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  in  the  cause  of  reform.*  The  evidence  was  pretty 
clear  in  the  case  of  Hunt,  as  soon  as  he  was  lodged  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  where  he  *  gave  way  to  fits  of  impatience 
because  no  one  appeared  to  bail  him;'  'generally  made 
use  of  the  strongest  terms  he  could,  at  the  moment,  com- 
mand;' and  showed  'exhibitions  of  violent  feeling/  In 
London,  it  appeared  that  '  he  became  annoying  and  offen- 
sive, and  his  best  friends  were  sometimes  compeUed  to 
defend  themselves  by  not  being  at  home.'  On  his  return 
from  Lancaster  to  Manchester,  as  he  sat '  on  the  box-seat,' 
the  hero  of  the  procession,  there  was  that  in  his  manners 
which  made  his  ingenuous  admirer  '  almost  doubt  wliether 
he  who  loved  himself  so  well,  could  ever  really  love  his 
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oonntry  for  its  own  sake.'  '  Hunt  continually  dofied  his 
hat,  waved  it  lowly,  bowed  gracefully,  and  now  and  then 
spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  the  people ;  but  if  some  five  or 
ten  minutes  elapsed  without  a  huzza  or  two,  or  the  still 
more  pleasing  sounds:  "Himt  for  ever  I"  he  would  rise 
from  his  seat,  turn  round,  and  cursing  poor  Moorhouse  in 
limbs,  soul,  or  eyes,  he  would  say :  "  Why  don't  you  shout, 
man?  why  don't  you  shout?  Give  them  the  hip  I"' 
When  the  hurrah  was  produced  by  the  '  hip '  of  the  panV 
ing  and  hoarse  subaltern  behind,  'he  would  resume  his 
seat,  and  the  bowing  and  hat-waving  went  on  as  before.* 
On  the  trial,  when  the  defence  was  to  begin  in  the  after- 
noon, by  which  time  the  audience  might  probably  be 
weary.  Hunt  reveals  himself  again  to  the  humbler  defend- 
ants: *^*Now,  Bamford,  Til  tell  you  what  you  must  do, 
if  called  this  afternoon;  you  must  talk  against  time." — 
"Talk  against  time!  what's  that?"— -"You  must  talk  to 
pnt  on  time,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  calling  upon 
me,  nnder  any  circumstances,  to-night." '  Then  came  the 
denouncing  in  court  of  his  friend  Carlile,  at  that  time 
under  punishment;  and  next — the  worst  thing'  his 
admirer  'ever  knew  him  do' — slandering  Mrs.  Thistle- 
wood.  Here  was  enough:  the  charm  of  the  mob-orator 
was  dissolved.  '  At  times  I  had  some  difficulty  to  avoid 
laughing  in  Hunt's  face ;  at  times  I  was  vexed  at  being  a 
party  in  such  a  piece  of  contemptible  vanity.  I  contrasted 
all  this  glare  and  noise  with  the  useful  results  of  calm, 
sober  thought,  and  silent  determination;  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  when  once  out  of  this,  I  would  not,  in 
future,  be  a  party  in  such  trumpery  exhibitions — ^in  the 
unworthy  setting  up  of  the  instrument  instead  of  the 
principle  of  a  great  cause.'  This  is  but  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  demagogue  and  his 
followers  in  all  critical  times  of  any  state;  and  if  such 
critical  times  cannot  but  arise  in  every  state  from  the 
inevitable  inequalities  of  human  condition,  those  have 
much  to  answer  for  who,  by  needlessly  abridging  liberty 
of  popular  speech  and  action,  stimulate  the  powers  of  the 
demagogue,  and  the  passions  of  the  simple  and  ignorant, 
who  know  of  no  better  leader. 

The  simple-minded  men  who  had  followed  Hunt  were 
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surprised,  when  brouglit  into  the  presence  of  the  privy- 
council,  at  the  actual  appearance  and  manners  of  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  cruel 
persecutors.  They  found  no  cruelty  and  ferocity  in  the 
faces  and  demeanour  of  the  tyrants;  the  *  good-looking 
person  in  a  plum-coloured  coat,  with  a  gold  ring  on  the 
small  finger  of  his  left  hand,  on  which  he  sometimes  leaned 
his  head,'  while  eyeing  the  prisoners — Lord  Oastlereagh ; 
or  the  person  who  addressed  them — Lord  Sidmouth — 'a 
tall,  square,  and  bony  figure,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  c^e, 
with  thin  and  rather  grey  hair,  forehead  broad  and 
prominent,'  and  whose  *  mild  and  intelligent  eyes '  looked 
forth  from  *  cavernous  orbits;'  his  'manner  affable,  and 
much  more  encouraging  to  freedom  of  speech  than'  had 
been  expected.  Perhaps  there  was  something  of  the  same 
surprise  on  the  other  side.  It  certainly  appears  that  the 
prisoners  were  treated  vnth  kindness  and  respect  by  the 
great  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  from  the  home  secretary 
to  the  police  officials,  when  the  parties  were  brought  face 
to  face.  If  they  could  have  known  each  other  better 
beforehand — their  feelings,  ideas,  and  interests — perhaps 
there  would  have  been  no  Six  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Spa-fields  and  Manchester  meetings  on  the  other.  As  it 
was,  the  leaders  and  comrades  of  the  discontented  had  to 
take  their  trial  at  York,  on  the  16th  of  this  month  of 
March,  1820 ;  they  were  found  guilty,  and  were  to  appear 
for  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  the  end  of 
April.  They  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful  assembling, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  government ;  and  their  sentences  were  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  in  different  jails,  and  the  giving  of 
large  securities  for  future  good  behaviour.  Hunt  spent 
the  next  two  years  and  a  half  in  Ilchester  jail,  whence  he 
sent  forth  incessant  complaints  of  bad  treatment — com- 
plaints which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  efforts,  natural 
in  such  a  man,  to  keep  himself  in  the  eye  of  the  world,*  as 
his  followers  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  usage 
they  met  with  in  their  several  places  of  confinement. 
Some  of  them  learned  certain  lessons  through  the  ex- 
perience of  their  adventures  which  enlightened  them  as  to 
the  causes  of  social  evils  which  thev  had  hoped  to  remedy 
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by  political  action.  They  found  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
that  'among  ns  at  York'  'the  same  really  contemptible 
feeling  of  classism,  the  curse  of  England  and  Englishmen, 
and  of  Englishwomen  also,  existed  in  too  great  a  degree 
among  the  witnesses.  There  were  the  "  broad-cloth  "  and 
the  "narrow-cloth"  ones — the  rich  and  the  poor;  and 
the  former  seldom  sought  opportunities  for  intercommuni- 
cation with  the  latter,  but  rather  shunned  them.'  The 
conclusion  drawn  is  one  which  it  is  worth  some  suffering 
to  arrive  at :  *  First  of  all,  [for  men]  to  respect  themselves ; 
next,  to  invite  to  a  respectful  equality  by  unoflfending 
manners;  and,  thirdly,  to  assert  their  right  position  in 
society,  by  withholding  the  smallest  deference  to  mere 
assumption.  This  would  be  quite  sufficient  without 
rudeness  or  noise  to  restore  the  natural  balance  of  society.' 
Such  conclusions  arrived  at  by  men  whose  action  is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  their  time,  are  a  worthy  subject  of 
historical  record. 

One  other  trial,  for  the  seditions  of  the  preceding  year, 
remained — that  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  a  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Harrison,  for  their  conduct  and  speech  at  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  at  Stockport,  in  July, 
1819.  The  sentence  was  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  giving  of  securities  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

With  the  new  reign,  new  interests  opened — interests  so 
general,  and  admitting  of  such  overt  expression,  that  the 
spies  aiKL  secret  agitators  who  had,  of  late,  become  the 
curse  of  the  country,  found  themselves  driven  from  their 
diabolical  game.  They  are  not  traceable  among  the  scenes 
and  movements  which  were  now  to  engross  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  world. 
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Accessioii  of  George  IV. — Position  of  the  Queen— King's  Marriage  in 
1795— The  Queen  Abroad — ^The  Queen's  Return — King's  Message — 
Queen's  Message — Oommission  agreed  to— Lords'  Report — Queen's 
Trial— The  Defence— Abandonment  of  the  Bill— The  Queen's  Law- 
ofllcers— Prorogation — The  Queen  goes  to  St.  Paul's — Her  Claim  to 
be  Crowned— Her  Death  and  Funeral. 

The  one  thing  that  men  said  to  each  other,  in  England 
and  abroad,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of 
George  III.,  was,  that  never  had  there  been  an  accession 
to  the  throne  more  merely  nominal.  The  new  king  had 
virtually  reigned  for  eight  years;  his  opinions  and 
character,  in  the  oflBice  of  ruler,  were  well  known;  and 
there  would  be  no  change  of  ministry.  There  would  be 
a  royal  funeral,  a  public  mourning,  a  new  parliament,  and 
a  new  regal  title ;  and  that  would  be  all.  This  saying, 
which  appeared  a  truism,  turned  out  not  to  be  exactly  true. 

The  king  having  died  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1820, 
the  meeting  of  the  privy-council  took  place  on  Sunday, 
when  the  new  sovereign  declared  his  accession,  and  took 
the  oaths ;  and  on  Monday  he  was  proclaimed.  For  some 
days  he  had  been  ill ;  and  almost  before  his  proclamation 
was  over,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  During  that  week  there  was  an 
expectation  that  this  would  prove  the  shortest  reign  in 
English  history — ^the  sharpest  lesson  ever  given  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  throne  to  the  grave ;  but  after  a  struggle 
of  nine  days,  the  disease  was  overcome,  and  the  business  of 
a  new  reign  proceeded. 

The  demise  of  the  crown  having  happened  during 
the  parliamentary  recess,  the  two  Houses,  in  obedience 
to  the  bidding  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  met  immediately 
— ^that  is,  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  Lords  were  sworn 
in.  The  Commons  had  to  wait  till  Monday,  for  the 
return  to  town  of  the  lord  high-steward.  After  the 
administration  of  the  oaths,  both  Houses  adjourned   to 
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the  day  after  the  royal  funeral,  whioh  was  to  take  place  on 
the  16th  of  February.  During  this  interval,  while  people 
in  the  streets  were  talking  of  the  singular  quietness  and 
absence  of  change  under  this  new  reign,  so  that  the  resig- 
nation of  ministers  had  been  a  mere  form,  those  ministers 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  being  dismissed  by  their 
sovereign,  while  their  heads  were  in  hourly  danger  from 
Thistlewood  and  his  gang,  whose  quarrel  with  them  was 
as  holders  of  the  offices  which  they  believed  themselves 
about  to  vacate. 

The  king,  while  yet  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the 
grave,  was  planning  to  begin  life  anew.  He  required 
peremptorily  from  his  ministers  that  they  should  procure 
him  a  divorce;  and  they,  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of 
such  a  scandal,  positively  refused.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  a  note  to  Earl  Talbot,  in 
apology  for  not  having  written  sooner,  said:  *If  you 
Imew  now  the  day  was  passed,  you  would  not  bo  surprised 
at  the  omission.  The  government  is  in  a  very  strange, 
and,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  a  precarious  state/  The 
ministers  remained  in  office  by  a  compromise  on  this  point 
\7hich  afterwards  cost  them  dear.  They  induced  the  king 
to. drop  the  subject  by  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  the 
queen  remaining  quietly  abr^,  which  she  would  no 
doubt  do  if  impunity  from  divorce  were  granted  her  on 
that  condition ;  and  they  readily  promised  to  gratify  the 
king's  wishes,  if  she  should  return  to  give  any  trouble. 
When  they  gave  this  promise,  they  little  understood  the 
woman  they  had  to  deal  with,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
English  people  to  succour  and  protect  the  unhappy  and 
oppressed!,  irrespective  of  the  moral  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  sufferer. 

No  pity  can  be  too  deep  for  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
parties  involved  in  the  unhappy  marriage  which  the  king 
was  now  bent  on  having  dissolved.  In  the  early  days 
when  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  heart  which 
mijeht  have  expanded  and  warmed  under  happv  domestic 
influences,  his  feelings  were  cruelly  dealt  with;  he  was 
under  the  common  doom  of  English  princes,  forbidden  to 
marry  where  he  loved.  He  was  not  gratified  in  his 
natural  wish  to  travel  abroad,  where  he  might  possibly 
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have  Keen  some  lady  included  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Eoyal  Marriage  Act  whom  he  might  have  loved.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  disliked  by  his  parents ;  and  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  he  should  seek  solace  in  an  illicit  love,  and 
in  extravagant  pleasures.  He  loved  Mrs.  Fitzherbert; 
and  plunged  into  debt  so  deep  that  it  caused  parliament 
two  months'  debate  to  settle  how  he  should  be  extricated. 
By  this  debate,  and  some  misunderstandings  about  his 
debts,  his  feelings  were  exasperated;  and  it  was  in  a 
gpirit  of  recklessness  that  he  agreed  to  marry  somebody — 
anybody — chosen  for  him  by  the  king.  He  looked  upon 
his  marriage  as  a  state  necessity,  and  as  an  unavoidable 
method  of  getting  his  debts  paid.  The  king  decided  that 
he  should  marry  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  king's  sister ;  and  commands  were 
sent  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  at  Hanover,  to  repair  to  Bruns- 
wick, to  ask  the  Princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  No  discretion  was  allowed  to  Lord 
Malmesbury— no  time  for  observation — no  opportunity  for 
making  any  cautionary  representations.  All  was  con- 
sidered settled  before  the  negotiator  saw  the  poor  young 
creature  who  thought  herself  the  most  fortunate  of 
princesses.  '  All  the  young  German  princesses  had  learned 
English,  in  hopes  of  being  Princess  of  Wales.'  The  tale 
of  this  courtship  read  now,  after  the  event,  is  truly  sad. 
The  gay  flights  of  the  young  bird  before  going  into  the 
net,  and  the  closing  down  of  her  fate  upon  her,  make  the 
heart  ache.  *The  Piincess  Caroline  much  embarrassed,' 
says  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  his  diary,  '  on  my  first 
being  presented  to  her;   pretty  face — ^not  expressive  of 

softness — ^her  figure  not  graceful Vastly  happy 

with  her  future  expectations.  The  duchess  [the  mother] 
full  of  nothing  else — ^talks  incessantly.'  If  this  duchess 
could,  for  a  single  moment,  have  seen  what  she  had  to 
answer  for  in  her  miseducation  of  her  daughter,  it  might 
have  made  her  dumb  with  grief  and  shame,  instead  of 
talkative  with  triumph ;  but  she  was  not  a  woman  who 
could  feel  responsibility.  She  was  no  more  able  to  think 
and  feel  on  behalf  of  her  daughter,  than  her  brother,  the 
King  of  England,  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  children  in  marriage  was,  therefore,  assured 
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beforehand.  As  for  the  father,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
*lie  entered  fully  into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  result,  almost  with  equal  ill  effect, 
either  from  his  liking  the  princess  too  much  or  too  little. 
He  said  of  his  daughter:  ''Elle  n'est  pas  bete,  mais  elle 
n'a  pas  de  jugement — elle  a  ^t6  ^lev^e  s^v^rement,  et  il  le 
fjEilloit." — (She  is  no  fool ;  but  she  has  no  judgment.  She 
has  been  severely  brought  up ;  and  it  was  necessary.)  He 
desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the 
prince.'  As  for  this  severity  of  training,  Lord  Malmesbury 
certainly  thought  less  well  of  the  meuiod  than  those  who 
had  adopted  it.  He  says:  *If  her  education  had  been 
what  it  ought,  she  might  have  turned  out  excellent  *  but 
it  was  that  very  nonsensical  one  that  most  women  receive — 
one  of  privation,  injunction,  and  menace.'  And  how  had 
it  issued .  Her  falJ^er  observes, '  that  his  daughter  writes 
very  ill,  and  spells  ill,  and  he  was  desirous  that  this  should 
not  appear.'  '  Princess  Caroline  very  missUh  at  supper.  I 
much  fear  these  habits  are  irrecoverably  rooted  in  her. 
She  is  naturally  curious  and  a  gossip ;  she  is  quick  and 
observing,  .and  she  has  a  silly  pride  of  finding  out  every- 
thing.' 'Argument  with  the  princess  about  her  toilet. 
She  piques  herself  on  dressing  quick ;  I  disapprove  this. 
She  maintains  her  point.  I,  however,  desire  Madame 
Buscbe  to  explain  to  her'  what  a  neat  toilot  is.  'She 
neglects  it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect.'  '  It  is 
remarkable  how  amazingly,  on  this  point,  her  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although 
an  Englishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it.'  While  such  was 
her  training,  her  natural  equalities  were  good ;  and  if  they 
had  had  fair  scope  in  private  life,  would  have  made  her 
happy  and  beloved.  *  Next  to  Princess  Caroline  at  table,' 
says  the  diarist.  *She  improves  very  much  on  a  closer 
acquaintance;  cheerful,  and  loves  laughing.'  On  board 
ship,  4mpo8sible  to  be  more  cheerful,  more  accommodating, 
more  everything  that  is  pleasant,  than  the  princess;  no 
difficulty,  no  childish  fears,  all  good-humour.'  A  pregnant 
remark  in  this  diary  strikes  the  reader  now  as  the  sentence 
of  her  doom.  *  Walk  with  Sir  B.  Boothby.  We  regret 
the  apparent  facility  of  the  Princess  Caroline's  character. 
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want  of  reflection  and  substance  ;  agree  that  with  a  steady 
man  she  would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a  different 
description  there  are  great  risks.'  And  while  the  Princess 
was  '  vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations,'  the  T^i^^g 
of  England  was  writing  to  her  mother  that  he  hoped  his 
niece  would  not  have  too  much  liveliness,  and  that  she 
would  lead  a  sedentary  and  retired  life.  *  These  words 
shock  the  Princess  Caroline,*  Lord  Malmesbury  says.  She 
heard  of  some  other  things,  too,  which  had  a  sobering 
effect:  'It  put  a  curb  on  her  desire  for  amusement — a 
drawback  on  her  situation,  and  made  her  feel  that  it  was 
not  to  be  all  one  of  roses.' 

How  wretched  it  was  to  be,  was  too  plain  in  a  moment 
to  the  only  witness  of  the  first  interview.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury. The  princess  kneeled,  as  she  had  been  instructed, 
and  the  prince  raised  her  'gracefully  enough.*  He 
instantly  left  her;  and  before  she  had  seen  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  vented  to  the  queen  his  dislike  of 
the  young  stranger,  whom  he  was  to  make  his  wife  in 
three  days.  She,  meantime,  left  thus  alone,  '  was  in  a 
state  of  astonishment,'  and  inquired  whether  the  prince 
was  always  like  this.  She  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
know  soon  that,  to  her,  he  was  to  be  always  like  this. 
Meantime,  she  found  him  very  fat,  and  not  nearly  so 
good-looking  as  his  portrait.  Her  only  friend  in  England 
reports,  that  *she  was  disposed  to  farther  criticisms  on 
this  occasion,  which  would  have  embarrassed  me  very 
much  to  answer,  if  luckily  the  king  had  not  ordered 
me  to  attend  him.'  A  more  desolate  creature  than  he  left 
behind  him  never  claimed  pity  from  the  lowliest  who  has 
any  one  to  love. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  three  days  after. 
Lord  Malmesbury  records  that  'the  prince  was  very 
civil  and  gracious;  but  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
he  was  not  quite  sincere,  and  certainly  unhappy ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  it,  he  had  manifestly  had  recourse  to  wine  or 
spirits.' 

Such  was  the  marriage  which  the  husband  desired,  as 
soon  as  he  became  king,  to  have  dissolved.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  attached  his  wife  by  no  conjugal  quali- 
ties ;  he  had  never  respected  her  rights,  or  considered  her 
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feelings ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a  ^reat  relief  to  both  when 
she  went  abroad  to  live — a  step  which  she  had  taken  some 
years  before,  in  1814.  Careless  as  he  had  been  of  her 
rights  and  her  feelings,  he  watched  her  conduct ;  and  when 
rumours  spread  of  infidelity  on  her  side,  he  sent  abroad, 
in  1818,  a  commission  to  coUect  evidence,  and  to  observe 
her  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one  who 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  anything  of  feminine 
reserve  or  royal  dignity  while  yet  in  her  father's  house, 
should  lay  herself  open  to  the  criticism,  both  of  enemies 
and  ordinary  observers,  when  her  womanly  feelings  had, 
for  a  course  of  years,  been  outraged,  and  her  genial  affec- 
tions repressed ;  when  she  had  been  long  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  separated  from  her  child.  Abroad,  she 
escaped  from  the  heartless  set  among  whom  she  was 
doomed  to  dwell  at  home;  and  she  enjoyed,  the  more  by 
contrast,  the  freedom  of  continental  manners.  Whatever 
might  be  the  truth  about  the  extent  of  her  indiscretions, 
her  freedom  was  certainly  more  than  her  chief  enemy,  her 
husband,  chose  to  permit.  Their  only  child  was  dead, 
and  now  he  was  eager  to  render  himself  free  for  another 
marriage. 

The  wife  was  not  unprepared  for  the  persecution  which 
now  awaited  her ;  for  she  had  had  more  than  one  taste  of 
it  already.  She  had  been  sent  to  reside  at  Blackheath,  in 
her  early  marriage-days,  in  a  sort  of  court  banishment; 
and  there  her  most  trivial  proceedings  were  watched,  and, 
at  length,  her  servants  were  brought  up  before  the  Lords 
charged  with  the  *  delicate  investigation,*  and  closely  ex- 
amined, without  any  previous  warning  to  their  mistress 
or  themselves.  She  was  declared  innocent  of  all  serious 
offence;  and  the  king,  her  father-in-law,  would  have 
invited  her  to  court ;  but  her  husband  would  not  hear  of 
Buch  an  atonement.  According  to  all  the  testimony  of  the 
time,  she  conducted  herself  extremely  well  under  these 
trying  circumstances. 

Mr.  Perceval  was  her  adviser  at  that  time ;  and  at  that 
time  he  made  a  mistake  very  injurious  to  her  and  to  him- 
self. He  collected  and  had  printed  all  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  •  delicate  investigation,'  probably  in  the 
hope  of  damaging  the  prince  and  his  friends ;   but  ho 
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presently  perceived  that  the  step  would  injure  no  one 
more  than  the  woman  whose  name  had  already  been  so 
cruelly  abused.  A  copy  of  *the  book,'  as  it  was  called, 
was  stolen  off  his  table  one  day ;  and  he  had  to  pay  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000  before  he  could  be  sure  of  its 
being  suppressed.  The  wisest  thing  the  princess  could  • 
now  have  done,  would  have  beei^  to  remain  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  justified.  But  her  life  was  intolerably 
irksome  to  her ;  and  she  went  abroad  in  1814,  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  in  the  hope  of  breathing  more  freely. 
But  a  watch  was  set  on  her  there  too.  Sir  John  Leach, 
first  law-adviser  to  the  prince,  declared  that  in  order  to 
prepare  for  a  divorce  suit,  certain  competent  persons  should 
be  sent  to  Italy,  to  collect  evidence  there  against  tbe 
princess;  and  a  commission  was  accordingly  appointed, 
under  the  sanction  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool,  to  carry 
on  another  *  delicate  investigation ' — ^but  this  time  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused.  It  was  this  Milan  com- 
mission which  supplied  the  evidence  on  which,  at  last,  the 
prosecution  proceeded ;  evidence  which  was  scouted  by  the 
common  sense  and  decency  of  all  England. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  princess  was  likely  to 
become  Queen  of  England,  indications  were  given  of  the 
treatment  she  would  receive  at  that  crisis.  Our  ambassa- 
dors abroad  were  instructed  to  prevent  her  admission  at 
foreign  courts,  by  refusing  to  countenance  any  such  admis- 
sion. They  were  not  to  afford  her  any  official  reception, 
or  recognition  whatever ;  and  at  home,  the  last  insult  was 
offered  her,  by  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  liturgy, 
when  that  of  her  husband  took  its  place  there  as  king. 
But  for  this,  she  might  probably  have  remained  abroad, 
and  given  no  further  trouble.  The  ministers  consented 
to  this  omission ;  and  thereby  destroyed  the  effect  of  their 
compromise  with  the  king.  Their  object  was  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  prosecution,  which  they  were  aware 
would  bring  the  crown  into  contempt;  and  yet  to  avoid 
recognising  her  as  a  queen  who  could  preside  over  a  court. 
They  did  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  or  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  crown  could  not  be  more  de- 
graded than  by  the  persecution  of  a  woman,  by  excluding 
her  from  the  public  prayers  of  the  nation.    By  this  act. 
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they  at  once  created  that  peculiar  interest  which  is  beau- 
tifally  indicated  by  the  saying  of  Mr.  Denman,  that  if 
she  had  her  place  in  the  prayer-book  at  all,  it  was  in  the 
prayer  for  '  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed.'  The  news 
of  this  insult  reached  her  in  Italy ;  and  she  immediately 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  demand  the  insertion  of  her 
name  in  the  liturgy,  and  announce  her  intention  of  return- 
ing to  England. 

She  came.  The  ministers  were  bound  by  their  promise 
to  the  king  to  obtain  a  divorce.  '  Her  promptitude  and 
courage,'  curves  Mr.  Ward,  '  confounded  her  opponents, 
and  gained  her  the  favour  of  the  people.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  her  conduct  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  give  her  credit  for  these  qualities.'  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  but  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England,  unless  she  chose  to 
acquiesce  in  an  imputation  of  infamy.  In  Rome,  the  guard 
of  honour  appropriated  to  her  as  Queen  of  England,  was 
refused  to  her  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  on  the  ground  of  her 
non-recognition  at  home.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
before  declined  receiving  any  kind  of  visit  from  her ;  and 
she  found  herself  an  outcast  wherever  any  intercourse  with 
the  British  court  existed.  She  had  no  course  but  to  admit 
herself  guilty,  or  come  home,  and  meet  the  consequences. 

The  first  queenly  honours  she  received  were  from  the 
garrison  of  Dover,  whose  commandant,  having  been  served 
with  no  order  to  the  contrary,  of  course  offered  the  cus- 
tomary salute.  Her  landing  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  June.  An  immense  multitude,  in  holiday-dress, 
received  her  with  acclamations,  when  she  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  An  address 
was  presented  to  her  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dover,  that 
evening ;  and  her  reply,  which  pleased  them,  flew  over  the 
country,  which  was  eager  to  catch  her  first  words.  She 
declared  herself  happy  to  find  herself  again  in  the  bosom 
of  a  noble  and  generous  nation ;  and  expressed  her  hope 
that  the  time  would  come  when  she  should  be  permitted 
to  do  what  she  could  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  hus- 
band's subjects.  Her  journey  to  London,  and  her  progress 
through  the  streets,  were  one  continued  triumph ;  and  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  Pall  MaU  must  have 
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been  heard  through  every  comer  of  the  palace  where  her 
husband  sat  meditating  his  plans  for  her  degradation.  His 
mind  could  not  have  been  more  fall  of  the  contemplation 
than  was  that  of  almost  every  subject  in  his  kingdom. 
*This  scandalous  history/  writes  Mr.  Ward,  just  after 
that  time,  *  holds  entire  possession  of  men's  minds,  to  the 
discredit,  as  well  as  the  disadvantage  of  the  country. 
Brougham's  proposition,  yesterday,  seems  a  reasonable  one, 
that  certain  days  should  be  set  apart  for  transacting  the 
real  business  of  the  country.'  The  '  discredit,'  the  immoral 
influence,  the  obstruction  to  the  public  business,  are  im- 
putable to  the  king,  and  those  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  support  his  proceedings,  and  who  had  driven  a  desolate 
creature  so  hard  that  she  could  not  but  turn  to  'meet  her 
pursuers.  Lord  Eldon  talked  of  his  conscience,  as  usual; 
while  its  operation  seemed  rather  extraordinary  to  ob- 
servers like  Lord  Dudley,  in  whose  letters  we  find  a 
remark  on  'the  example  of  the  present  lord  chancellor, 
who,  having  kept  her  conscience  then,  keeps  her  offended 
husband's  now — and  all  for  the  public  good ! ' 

From  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
approach,  the  cabinet  councils  had  been  frequent  and 
protracted.  The  ministers  met  twice  in  a  day,  and  re- 
mained in  consultation  for  hours.  While  the  multitude  on 
the  beach  at  Dover  were  shouting  their  welcome,  the  king 
was  going  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  un- 
usually crowded,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  several  bills 
already  passed  by  his  new  parliament ;  and,  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  the  expected  communication  from  him  was 
read  by  the  lord  chancellor  from  the  woolsack.  By  this 
royal  message,  the  king  commended  to  the  Lords  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  in  order  to  the  adoption  of 
•  that  course  of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown,  may 
require.'  Lord  Liverpool  then  laid  on  the  table  the  green 
bag  which  contained  the  "papers  criminatory  of  the  queen. 
Lord  Castlereagh  offered  the  green  bag,  and  read  the 
king's  message  to  the  other  House.  The  Lords  received 
the  communication  in  silence,  and  adjourned,  understand- 
ing that  their  address,  in  reply  to  the  message,  should  be 
considered  the  next  day.     In  the  House  of  Commons, 
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there  was  some  Tehement  speaking ;  and  before  Lord  CasUe- 
leagh  moved  the  address,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Brougham  read 
to  the  House  a  message  from  the  queen,  declaring  that  her 
return  to  England  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  her 
enemies  had  laid  upon  her  of  defending  her  character; 
declaring  that,  fbr  the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  was  first  accused,  she  had  steadily  required  the 
justice  of  a  full  investigation  of  her  conduct ;  and  demand- 
ing now  a  public  inquiry,  instead  of  that  secret  investiga- 
tion before  a  select  committee  which  was  pressed  by  the 
ministers.  '  She  relies,'  said  the  message,  *  with  full  con- 
fidence upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear.' 

Mr.  Brougham  took  the  management  of  the  queen's 
business  as  her  attorney-general.  He  had  been  recognised 
in  this  office,  as  Mr.  Denman  -^as  in  that  of  soHoitor- 
general  to  the  queen  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the 
20th  of  April  preceding.  Mr.  Brougham  had  met  the 
queen  in  France,  on  her  approach;  and  from  this  time, 
her  affairs  were  under  the  guidance  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Denman.  They  were  her  commissioners,  cts  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  those  of  the  king, 
in  the  negotiation  which  was  now  entered  upon,  after  the 
appointment  of  the  secret  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  the  painful  and 
demoralising  investigation  which  had  been  proposed  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament. 

It  was  the  queen  who,  after  a  pause,  first  proposed  this 
negotiation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  she  required  and 
obtained  full  assurance  that  her  doing  so  could  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  act  of  quailing  or  retreat.  The  com- 
missioners met,  and  agreed  on  the  basis  of  their  negotiation 
— that  the  queen  should  not  be  held  to  admit,  nor  the 
king  to  retract,  anythiDg.  Of  course,  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  was  included  in  the  very  terms  of  this  basis. 
The  queen  was  willing  to  live  abroad;  and  the  king 
would  agree  to  drop  all  proceedings  against  her ;  but  she 
required  two  things  which  the  king's  commissioners  re- 
fused to  grant — the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy,  or 
some  equivalent  which  would  save  her  honour;  and  a 
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reception  at  foreign  oonrts  beseeming  her  rank.  She; 
would  even  have  been  satiBfied  with  snch  a  reception  at 
some  one  foreign  court,  where  she  would  fix  her  abode.i 
On  the  king's  part,  it  was  offered  that  at  some  one  foreio^nj 
court  it  should  be  officially  notified  that  she  was  legally^ 
Queen  of  England ;  leaving  the  question  of  her  reception 
or  exclusion  to  the  pleasure  of  that  court.  As  all  thej 
world  knew  that  she  was  legally  Queen  of  England,  an^ 
as  her  exclusion  from  all  foreign  courts  would  inevitably 
follow  from  the  discountenance  at  home,  this  proposal  was 
naturally  regarded  by  herself  and  her  advisers  as  a 
mockery ;  and  the  negotiation  was,  on  the  19th  of  June,! 
announced  to  parliament  to  have  failed.  ' 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  investigation  must  proceed. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  to  stop  it,  by  entreating 
the  queen,  under  the  assurance  of  the  protection  of  her 
honour  by  the  Commons,  to  yield  the  point  of  the  insertion 
of  her  name  in  the  liturgy ;  but  the  deputation  who  waited 
on  her  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  entreaty  werej 
groaned  at  by  the  crowds  in  the  street,  and  the  queen's 
courteous  refusal  was  acceptable  to  the  people.  These, 
proceedings  were  of  benefit  to  her  cause,  and  her  positiod 
was  now  much  improved.  Her  recognition  as  Queen  of 
England  was  avowed  by  the  transactions  of  the  commisH 
sion ;  and  next,  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  tendered  to  her,  in  lieu  of  justice,  and  had  been 
declined.  She  was  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a 
queen,  a  claimant  for  justice,  as  well  as  an  accused  woman,! 
summoned  to  trial.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ca8tlereagh,| 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  June  26th,  adjourned | 
the  business  of  the  green  bag  and  the  royal  message  to; 
Friday,  July  7th,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the  LordBl 
would  in  the  meantime  institute  any  proceedings.  It 
would  be  indecent  and  inconvenient  if  the  two  Houses 
should  be  pursuing  the  same  investigation  at  the  same 
time.  The  Upper  House  was  the  fitter  one  for  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  Commons  were  anxious  to  avoid  meddling 
with  it  till  they  should  be  called  upon  to  consider  any  bifl 
sent  down  to  them  by  the  Lords, 

The  secret  committee  of  the  Lords  made  its  report  on 
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5 the  4th  of  July.    The  report  declared  that  the  evidenoe 

affecting  the  honour  of  the  queen  was  such  as  to  require, 

.for  '  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  moral  feeling  and 

^honour  of  the  country,*  a  *  solemn  inquiry,'  which  might  *  be 

,^:l)est  effected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  the 

""^necessity  of  which,'  the  committee  declared,  *  they  cannot 

but   most  deeply  deplore.'      The   queen    the  next,  day 

J  declared,  by  petition  to  the  Lords,  her  readiness  to  defend 

'  Lsrself,  and  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  in  order  to 

!f^.detail  some  weighty  matters,  which  it  was  necessary  to 

,:3tate  in  preparation  for  the  inquiry.     Her  petition  was 

^  refused ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  proceeded  to  propose  the  Bill 

of  Tains  and  Penalties,  which  is  the  everlasting  disgrace 

^of  his  administration.     The  bill  was  entitled :  *  An  Act  to 

deprive  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of 

the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions 

of    Queen-consort    of   this    realm,  and  to   dissolve    the 

marriage  between  His  Majesty  and   the  said    Caroline 

Amelia  Elizabeth.'    It  charged  the  queen  with  improper 

X'nd  degrading  conduct   generally,  during  her  residence 

[eoroad,  and  particularly  with  an  adulterous  connection 

with  a  menial  servant,  named  Bartolomeo  Bergami ;  and 

;rprovided  for  her  degradation  and  divorce.    It  was  read  a 

Srst  time,  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  queen, 

land  to  her  attorney  and  solicitor-general.    The  next  day, 

Iher  majesty  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  her  protest,  and 

a  renewed  prayer  to  be  heard  by  counsel.    Her  counsel 

were  called  in,  and  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  the 

subject   of  the  mode  of  procedure  under  the  bill.     The 

substance  of  their  demand  was  that  the  whole  business,  if 

not  dropped,  should  be  proceeded  with,  without  any  delay, 

to  a  final  issue.     Mr.  Brougham  declared  that  her  majesty 

'  was  clamorous '  for  this. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of 
August ;  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  the  attorney-general 
adduced  the  charges  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  followed 
them  up  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  From  this  day 
to  the  8th  of  September,  the  House  of  Lords  was  occupied 
with  the  testimony  offered  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  And  it 
was  not  only  that  House  that  was  thus  occupied.  Nothing 
else  was  heard  of  throughout  the  country— one  might 
VOL*  I.  z 
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almost  say  throughout  Europe.  From  day  to  day,  indecent 
tales  were  told  by  a  party  of  Italian  domestics — stales  ench 
as,  at  other  times,  are  only  whispered  by  the  dissolnte  in 
private,  and  are  never  offered  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  tlie 
moral  and  modest  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  English 
nation.  These  tales  were  now  translated  by  interpreters 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  given  in  full  in  the 
newspapers,  and  spread  through  every  town,  hamlet,  and 
lone  house  within  the  four  seas.  The  advisers  of  the  king 
said  much  of  what  the  queen  had  done  for  the  tainting  of 
public  morals  and  the  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  plain  to  most  people  then,  and  is  to 
every  one  now,  that  nothing  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
do,  if  she  had  been  all  that  her  prosecutors  declared,  could 
have  so  injured  public  morals  and  degraded  the  crown  as 
the  king's  conduct  in  pursuit  of  his  divorce.  If  he  had 
obtained  it,  it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  a  respon- 
sibility towards  his  people,  the  weight  of  which  cotild 
have  been  borne  by  no  man  worthy  to  occtlpy  a  throne. 

That  such  a  responsibility  was  duly  felt  by  the 
sovereign  we  have  no  evidence.  That  his  ministers  ii^ere 
truly  wretched  at  this  time,  we  know  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  them  which  has  since  been 
published  to  the  world ;  but  they  ascribed  their  stifEering 
to  the  supposed  disloyalty  and  changed  temper  of  the 
English  people;  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
sensible  that  any  blame  attached  to  the  govelmment.  The 
lord  chancellor  writes  to  his  correspondents  of  his  success 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  receives  his 
unpopularity  as  an  honourable  martyrdom.  When  he  went 
down  to  his  country-seat  at  Encottibe,  the  people,  eVen  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  shouted  into  his  coach:  ^ Queen 
Caroline  for  ever!'  When  the  queen's  friends  t^reze 
negotiating  for  a  house  for  her,  next  to  his,  he  never 
doubted  that  it  was  '  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying 
me ; '  and  cleverly  bou^t  it  Up,  without  niuch  danget-  of 
too  large  a  sacrifice.  'The  purchase-money  is  large,  hut  I 
have  already  had  such  offers,  that  I  shall  not,  I  think,  lose 
by  it.'  He  *had  a  teasing  day,'  when  the  queen's  first 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Lords  i  the  queen  sent  to 
him  to  say  she  was  coming ;  and  he  replied  that  he  cooid 
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not,  as  speaker,  admit  ladies  during  tlie  debates  without 
leave.     Then  he  declined  to  deliver  a  message  from  tei*  i 
and  then  her  petition ;  and  for  this  last,  he  says,  *  Messrs. 
Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  Holland,  abused  me  pretty  hand- 
somely.'   While  his  family  and  friends  were  guarding  him 
down  to  the  house,  the  people  beset  the  house  of  Alderfaian 
Wood,  the  queen's  host,  and  were  on  the  watch  in  the 
Parks  fbr  the  queen's  drives,  to  take  her  horses  from  her 
carriage,  and  draw  her  in  triumph ;  and  the  illuminations 
in  hel^  honour  put  the  lord  chancellor's  windows  in  danger. 
Wheii  Lords  Sid  mouth  and  Castlereagh  Were   walking 
arm  in  arm  down  Parliament  Street,  amidst  the  groans 
and  hisses  of  the  mob.  Lord  Bidmouth  observed :  *  Sere  we 
go,  the  two  most  popular  men  in  England.'    *  Yes,*  replied 
Lord    Castlereagh,   'through    a    grateful    and    admiring 
multitude.'     A  political  triend  atid  former  colleague  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  writes  to  him  at  this  time;    *I  cannot 
describe  to  you  how  grievously  I  suffer,  and  have  suffered, 
tm  account  of  the  dangerous  and  deplorable  situation  in 
which  our  country,  the  king's  government,  indeed,  all  of 
tis,  hate  been  so  long  placed — a  situation  out  of  Which,  I 
professj  I  see  no  satisfactory,  indeed,  no  safe  deliverance. 
To  which  Lord  Sidmouth's  reply  is:    'In  venting  your 
feelings,  you  have  precisely  expressed  mine.    All  that  just 
and  honest  pride  which  once  gave  comfort  and  dignity  to 
a  state  of  existence,  in  this  country,  is  nearly  cancelled 
and  obliterated.    I  am,  however,  much  more  under  the 
influence  of  indignation  than  of  any  feeling  which  ap- 
proaches to  despondency.'     There  was,^  in  truth,  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  which  the  writer  intended,  no 
cause  for  despondency.    There  was  no  cause  for  despon- 
dency in  seeing  how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  loyalty  in 
England,  iJiough  they  were  at  present  directed  towards  a 
queen  under  prosecution,  instead  of  a  king  on  the  throne. 
There  was  tio  cause  for  despondency  in  seeing  how  sound 
was  the  heart  of  the  English  people  in  regard  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — justice  and  mercy — strong 
as  is  the  tendency  generally  to  visit  such  offences  as  those 
How  in  question  more  severely  on  women  than  on  men. 
Though  it  was  inevitably  a  question  universally  discussed. 
Whether  the  person  arraigned  was  guilty  or   not,  the 
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Bympathies  of  the  people  did  not  depend  upon  the  answer. 
Those  who  regarded  the  queen  as  a  wholly  innocent 
victin^  and  those  who  believed  her  driven  into  guilt  by 
her  wrongs,  joined  hand  in  hand  to  draw  her  carriage,  and 
strove  who  should  cheer  the  loudest  as  she  passed. 

That  summer  is  distinct  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  then  of  mature  age.  It  was  a  season  of  extreme  heat. 
Horses  dropped  dead  on  the  roads,  and  labourers  in  the 
fields.  Yet,  along  the  line  of  the  mails,  crowds  stood 
waiting  in  the  burning  sunshine  for  news  of  the  trial,  and 
horsemen  galloped  over  hedge  and  ditch  to  carry  the 
tidings.  In  London,  the  Parks  and  the  West-end  streets 
were  crowded  every  eveniog;  and  through  the  bright 
nights  of  July,  neighbours  were  visiting  one  another's 
houses  to  lend  newspapers  or  compare  rumours.  The  king 
was  retired  within  his  palace,  unable  to  come  forth  with- 
out danger  of  meeting  the  queen,  or  of  hearing  cheers  in 
her  favour.  She  had  her  two  o'clock  dinner-parties — *  Dr. 
Parr  and  a  large  party  * — now  a  provincial  mayor — now  a 
country  baronet — now  a  popular  clergyman — come  up  to 
tender  his  own  homage  and  that  of  his  neighbours ;  and 
then  came  the  appearance  to  the  people  in  an  airing ;  and 
on  other  days,  the  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Elsewhere  were  the  Italian  witnesses — ^guarded  like  a 
gang  of  criminals  as  they  went  to  and  fro;  pelted  and 
groaned  at  wherever  they  were  seen ;  driven  fast  to  back- 
doors of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pushed  in,  as  for  their 
lives.  Within  the  House,  there  was  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  Lords  to  the  summing-up  of  the  solicitor-general 
(Copley),  previous  to  the  production  of  the  witnesses,  the 
rushing  out  to  see  the  eclipse  when  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  matter  were  disposed  of,  and  the  rushing  back 
presently  during  the  mingling  of  his  voice  at  the  close 
with  the  sound  of  *  the  drums  and  flourish,  announcing  the 
queen's  arrival ; '  and  then,  the  reception  of  her  majesty, 
all  standing  as  she  entered  and  took  her  seat,  as  hitherto, 
on  '  the  crimson  chair  of  state,  three  feet  from  the  bar ; ' 
and  then  the  swearing  in  of  the  interpreter,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  witness — at  whose  entrance  the  queen 
was  looking  another  way,  but  on  perceiving  whom,  she 
uttered  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  and  hastily  retired. 
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She  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  witness,  however;  for 
his  evidence  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  ludicrously  untmst- 
worthy,  that  his  name,  Majocchi,  became  a  joke  throughout 
the  country.  The  poor  wretch  was  an  admirable  tiieme 
for  the  mob  outside,  in  the  intervals  between  their  ex- 
hortations to  the  guards,  and  the  peers,  and  all  who  passed 
to  the  House,  to  '  remember  their  queen,' '  remember  their 
Bisters,'  their  *  wives,'  their  '  daughters.'  Then  there  was 
the  perplexity  of  underlings  how  to  act.  The  sentinels  at 
Carlton  Palace,  '  after  a  momentary  pause,  presented  arms,' 
as  her  majesty's  carriage  passed:  'the  soldiers  at  the 
Treasury  did  not.'  Daily  was  the  fervent  *  God  bless  her ! ' 
repeated  ten  thousand  times,  from  the  nearest  house-top  to 
the  furthest  point  of  vision;  and  daily  did  the  accused 
appear  *  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,'  on  returning 
from  hearing,  or  being  informed  of,  the  disgusting  charges, 
the  time  for  replying  to  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  Those 
who  remember  that  July  and  August,  when  men's  minds 
were  fevered  with  passion  or  enthusiasm,  and  the  thermo- 
meter was  ranging  from  80®  to  90°  in  the  shade,  can 
always  be  eloquent  about  the  summer  of  1820. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  her  majesty's  counsel  applied 
for  and  obtained  an  adjournment  to  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of 
October.  The  defence  consisted  of  attempts,  generally 
Buccessfal,  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  accused,  and  in  bringing  forward  testimony  in  favour 
of  her  conduct  and  manners  while  abroad.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides  being 
concluded,  the  Lords  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  The 
division  was  taken  on  Monday  the  6th,  when  the  majority 
in  favour  of  the  second  reading  was  only  28,  in  a  house  of 
218.  On  the  third  reading,  which  took  place  four  days 
afterwards,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  9.  Such  a  result 
in  this  House,  the  stronghold  of  ministerial  power,  at  once 
showed  the  government  that  it  must  yield;  and  that  it 
would  yield,  *  considering  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  division  of  sentiment  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,' 
Lord  Liverpool  announced  on  the  spot.  The  king's 
ministers  had  come* to  the  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  with  the  measure. 
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Th©  joy  wliicli  Bpre£|,d  through  the  conutry  with  the 
news  of  the  ftbaudpnment  of  the  bill  W98  beyon^  tb^  scope 
of  record,  Among  the  generality  of  persons,  who  did  not 
look  beypp4  the  interest  of  the  ps^rtictilar  ease,  the  escape 
of  the  queen  was  a  matter  of  congratulation ;  but  to  this, 
persons  of  more  reflection  and  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  added  a  deeper  joy.  They  felt  as  Lord  Epskiue 
did  when  he  burst  forth  with  his  rejoicings,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  €|,bandonment  of  the  bill:  'My  life, 
whether  it  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  passed 
under  the  sacred  rule  of  the  law.  In  this  moment  I  feel 
my  strength  renovated  by  that  rule  being  restored.  The 
accursed  change  wherewithal  we  had  been  menaced  has 
passed  over  our  heads.  There  is  an  end  of  that  horrid  and 
portentons  excrescence  of  a  new  law,  retrospective,  iniqui- 
tous, and  oppressive ;  and  the  constitution  and  scheme  of 
our  polity  is  once  more  safe.  My  heart  is  too  full  of  the 
escape  we  have  just  had,  to  let  nae  dp  more  than  praise  the 
blessings  of  the  system  we  have  regained/  In  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiasm,  the  law-officers  of  the  queen  became  the 
idols  of  the  nation.  In  the  face  of  the  world,  they  were 
the  champions  of  an  oppressed  woman ;  and  the  thoughtful 
saw  in  them  also  the  defenders  of  the  constitution  which 
the  lord  chancellor  was  daily  talking  about,  but  not  at 
this  time  taking  the  best  care  of;  the  defenders  of  the 
dignity  of  law  which,  as  Mr.  Ward  said  on  the  present 
occasion^  *  outsteps  its  just  functions  when  it  interferes  to 
punish  misconduct' — granting  the  guilt,  for  argument's 
sake — *  that  has  been  provoked  by  outrage,  and  facilitated 
by  neglect.'  And  nowhere  could  there  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  disinterestedness  and  courage  of  Mr. 
Prpugham  and  Mr.  Denman.  Frie^^d  and  foe  could  not 
but  see  how  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of 
ibhe  court  and  government,  and  to  all  the  consequences  of 
ths^t  displeasure,  for  a  term  too  long  for  calculation.  There 
appeg,rea  every  probability  that  they  would  suffer  profes- 
sionally for  their  advocacy  of  the  queen's  cauge,  through 
the  present  reign,  and  the  one  which  was  to  succeed ;  for 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  voted  for  the  bill  through- 
out its  course.  It  is  a  cheering  fact  in  human  life  that  the 
oppressed,  when  once  his  grief  is  known,  never  has  to  wait 
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long  for  a  champion.  The  work  has  never  to  wait  for  the 
workman,  in  the  case  of  the  defence  of  helplessness,  any 
more  than  in  other  matters.  And  the  honour  due  in  each 
instance  is  not  the  less  for  the  certainty  that  it  will  ^ 
claimed.  These  gentlemen  suffered  as  they  expected  to  do 
— suffered  a  long  delay  of  their  professional  advancement 
and  rewards;  but  they  were  not  men  who,  in  a  free 
country,  could  be  kept  down  by  royal  or  official  dis- 
countenance ;  and  they  received  first  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  the  nation,  and  finally,  the  prizes  of  their  profession. 
The  occasion  was  one  which,  by  its  appeal  to  their  highest 
feelings,  could  not  but  rouse  their  intellectual  powers  to 
the  fullest  action ;  and  both  of  -them  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  *  The  display  of  his 
power  and  fertility  of  mind  in  this  business,  says  Mr, 
Ward  of  Mr.  Brougham,  'has  been  quite  amazing;  an4 
these  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  cost  him  nothing.' 

Three  nights  of  illumination  in  London,  sanctioned  by 
the  lord  mayor,  followed  the  announcement  of  the  triumph 
of  the  queen's  cause.  Prince  Leopold,  the  son-in-law  of 
both  the  royal  parties,  ordered  Marlborough  House  tp  be 
illuminated;  and  no  abode  shone  more  brightly.  Th^ 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  burned  in  effigy  ixx  the 
streets;  and  there  was  some  mobbing  of  the  newspaper 
offices  which  had  taken  the  government  side  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  there  was  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  23rd,  the  queen  sent  down  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  Mr.  Denman  had  begun  to  read, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  summons  to  the  Compaons  to 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  which  preceded  the  prorogation 
of  parliament.  The  contents  of  the  message  werp  of  course 
made  known.  Her  majesty  had  declined  offers  of  money 
and  a  residence,  made  by  the  government  since  the 
dropping  of  the  prosecution;  and  she  commended  herself 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  due  provision,  and  foy 
protection,  in  case  of  a  resumption,  imder  some  other  form, 
of  the  proceedings  against  her — an  event  strongly  appre- 
hended by  hersSf,  and  by  some  others  more  fitt^ed  to 
exercise  a  cool  judgment. 

Addresses  were  presented  to  the  queen,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  almost  all  descriptions  of  people.    On  the 
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29th  of  November  she  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
return  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a  great  peril  and 
affliction.  Her  reception  was  everything  that  could  be 
wished,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  vast  multitude  was 
concerned;  and  they  did  honour  to  her  by  the  utmost 
propriety  of  bearing;  but,  within  the  cathedral,  we 
stumble  upon  an  incident  characteristic  of  that  time,  but 
scarcely  credible  in  ours.  *  In  the  general  "  thanksgiving," 
the  officiating  clergyman,  Mr.  Hayes,  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St.  Paul's,  omitted  the  particular  thanksgiving 
which,  at  the  request  of  any  parishioner,  it  is  customary 
to  offer  up,  and  which  it  was  understood  her  majesty 
desired  might  be  offered  up  for  her  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hayes  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
rubric  directs  that  those  may  be  named  as  returning  thanks 
who  have  been  previously  prayed  for ;  but  that  the  queen, 
not  having  been  prayed  for,  could  not  be  named  in  the 
thanksgiving.'  Thus,  the  same  interdict  which  deprived 
her  of  the  prayers  of  the  nation,  wrought  to  prevent  her 
from  returning  thanks — a  privilege  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  right  of  every  worshipper  within  the 
Christian  pale. 

The  life  of  this  unhappy  lady  offers  but  little  more  for 
record ;  for  the  life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close.  When 
parliament  met  again,  the  time  of  the  nation  was  largely 
occupied,  and  its  temper  tried,  by  discussions  on  the 
queen's  affairs,  caused  by  her  continued  exclusion  from 
public  prayers,  and  by  recriminations  on  the  inexhaustible 
subject  of  last  yeeor's  prosecution.  An  annuity  of  £50,000 
was  provided  for  her,  by  act  of  parliament;  and  some 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  for  her  a  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  ensuing  coronation.  It  was  natural  that 
one  so  long  an  outcast,  and  at  length  borne  back  into 
social  life  by  the  sympathies  of  a  nation,  should  accept  too 
much  from  those  sympathies,  and  fail  to  stop  at  the  right 
point  in  her  demands.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
queen  had  retired  into  silence  after  the  grant  of  her 
annuity,  and  the  final  refusal  to  insert  her  name  in  the 
liturgy.  Her  demand  to  be  crowned  with  the  king,  was, 
besides  being  properly  untenable,  far  from  prudent  in 
regard  to  herself,  or  humane  towards  the  king.     He  could 
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not  meet  ber  under  such  circumstanoes  ;  and  the  being 
crowned  was  not  essential  to  ber  womanly  honour,  which 
was  now  as  much  vindicated  and  protected  as  it  could  ever 
be.  Whether  the  claim  to  be  crowned  waa  or  was  not  a 
false  step  in  prudence  and  taste,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  to 
-witness  the  ceremony,  was  a  mistake.  The  queen  was 
fairly  turned  away  from  the  door,  amidst  contending 
utterances  of  derision,  sympathy,  and  indignation  at  the 
exclusion.  It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  the  personages  *  on  the 
leads,'  *  in  grotesque  dresses,'  drawn  out  of  the  procession 
to  see  the  transaction  ;  and  the  *  fashionable  ladies,'  all 
•with  tickets,  no  one  stopping  to  offer  hers  to  the  pausing 
queen,  but  all  hurrying  on,  *  without  taking  the  lightest 
notice  of  her ; '  the  people  below,  meantime,  shouting  her 
name  '  with  great  enthusiasm.' 

This  was  the  last  time  of  her  giving  trouble  to  her 
enemies,  or  perplexity  to  the  fashionable  who  crossed  her 
path,  or  smiles  to  the  people  whose  hearts  warmed  towards 
her.  She  must  have  been  often  and  long,  if  not  perpetu- 
ally, since  the  accession  of  the  king,  in  a  fever  of  spirits 
which  could  not  but  wear  her  frame.  The  tension  of  mind 
which  she  had  now  long  undergone  would  have  crazed 
most  women,  and  could  not  be  for  ever  sustained  even 
by  one  of  *so  little  substance'  and  so  much  versatility 
as,  following  Lord  Malmesbury's  testimony  to  her  early 
character,  we  may  attribute  to  her  still.  Her  mortification 
at  the  Abbey  door  happened  on  the  19th  of  July;  on  the 
2nd  of  August  a  bulletin  was  issued,  which  showed  that 
sbe  was  seriously  ill  of  internal  inflammation.  She  was  in 
no  condition  to  contend  with  disease,  and,  on  the  7th,  she 
sank.  It  is  testified  that  she  said,  with  a  moumfal  earnest- 
ness, on  that  last  day,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  live  :  *  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  have  to  suffer  bodily  pain  in 
dying ;  but  I  shall  quit  life  without  any  regret.*  No 
w^onder  I  And  who  could  wish  that  she  should  live  ?  At 
the  best,  her  future  years  must  have  been  forlorn.  Sup- 
posing her  conduct,  and  that  of  the  people  towards  her,  to 
have  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  she  would  still  have  been  a  desolate  being.  To  a 
woman  it  can  never  be  enough  to  be  a  queen — much  less 
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to  be  a  nominal  qneen,  under  perpetual  solicitude  for  the 
very  name.  That  her  long  home  opened  to  her  thus  early 
was  an  event  of  comfort  to  those  who  knew  she  could  never 
have  any  other  home,  or  any  natural  work  or  food  for  her 
domestic  affections.  Yet  the  news  of  her  death — joyful 
enough  to  her  husband,  who  was  on  a  pleasure  trip  at  the 
time — spread  mourning  over  the  land;  and  a  countless 
multitude  thronged  to  her  funeral-procession.  There  were 
some  riots  on  this  occasion,  caused  by  the  determination  of 
the  people  to  have  the  hearse  pass  through  the  city;  a 
point  which  they  gained  after  some  conflict  with  the 
soldiers,  during  which  two  men  were  killed  by  shots  from 
the  horse-guards  on  duty.  After  the  lord  mayor  quitted 
the  head  of  the  procession,  outside  the  city,  the  funersil 
company  proceeded  quietly  enough  to  Harwicl^,  where 
the  body  was  immediately  embarked  for  Stade,  on  its  way 
to  Brunswick.  Times  had  changed  since  she  arrived  at 
the  shores  whence  she  thus  departed;  arrived,  'vastly 
happy  with  her  future  expectations,'  with  her  prince's 
portrait  in  her  bosom,  and  a  place  on  the  greatest  throne 
in  the  world  within  her  view.  She  had  soon  found  her 
prince  *  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  his  picture ; '  and 
she  found  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  'prospects' 
about  which  she  had  been  so  'vastly  happy.'  For  her 
the  grave  could  never  open  untimely;  and  we  see  it  open, 
as  she  did,  'without  any  regret/  though  not  without 
sadness.     She  had  just  entered  her  fifty-third  year. 

We  have  finished  the  story  of  Queen  Caroline  at  once, 
that  we  might  not  have  to  recur  to  it,  with  pain,  at  in- 
tervals. We  must  now  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  early  transactions  of  the  new  reign. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Piwolntioii  fui4  New  Farliftment— gtate  of  tl|6  Country— Death  of 
Grattan— Edpcatiott—  Capital  Punishmenta— Agricultwral  Distreps 
— Farliamentary  Beform— Catholic  Claims — ^Constitutionftl  Associa- 
tion — King's  Visit  to  Ireland — Coronation — Death  of  Napoleon. 

Oh  oooasion  of  the  death  of  the  soTereign,  it  is  tuinal  for 
the  parliament — which  may  remain  in  existence  for  six 
months,  if  the  new  king  so  please — to  provide  for  the  civil 
list,  and  all  the  exigencies  of  government  during  the 
coming  elections,  and  then  be  dissolved.  On  the  death  of 
George  III.,  there  was  some  anxious  questioning  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  on  a,ocount  of  the  peculiar  condition 
of  affairs.  The  time  of  parliament  had,  thus  far  in  the 
session,  been  almost  wholly  occupied  with  legislating 
against  the  disaffected;  and  the  business  of  the  ooiintry 
remained  to  be  done.  It  could  hardly  be  gone  through 
during  the  six  months ;  and  a  six  months*  canvass  for  the 
elections  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  country.  It  was 
clearly  convenient,  therefore,  that,  as  the  king's  speech 
declared,  there  should  be  a  new  parliament  called  without 
delay.  But  the  king  and  government  wanted  money,  and 
supplies  must  be  voted  immediately ;  or,  these  matters  of 
the  purse  would  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  the  people 
at  the  elections.  The  Commons  voted  the  supplies;  the 
liords  acquiesced  in  the  vote,  expressly  dispensing  with 
the  act  of  parliament  properly  necessary  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Two  other  subjects  were  discussed ;  the  position  of 
the  queen,  and  the  issue  of  writs  to  four  boroughs,  against 
which  gross  corruption  had  been  proved.  Lord  J.  Bussell 
carried  through  the  Conmions  a  bill  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
writs  to  these  four  boroughs  of  Grampound,  Peniyn,  Barn- 
staple, and  Camelford.  The  bill  was  lost,  by  a  majority 
of  eleven,  in  the  Upper  House  i  but  the  incident  shows 
that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was,  by  this 
time,  able  to  command  attention  in  the  most  critical 
aeaaons.    On  the  28th  of  February,  the  parliament  was 
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prorogued,  to  be  dissolved  on  the  13tb  of  March ;  on  the 
21st  of  April  the  new  parliament  assembled  to  be  sworn 
in;  and  on  the  27th,  the  king  opened  the  session  in 
person. 

His  speech  acquiesced  in  economy,  and  declared  his  con- 
tentment with  the  settlement  of  1816,  rather  than  that 
any  addition  should  be  made  to  the  popular  burdens. 
This  sounded  well,  as  the  lord  chancellor  anticipated,  in  a 
letter  written  the  day  before,  that  it  would:  *I  think 
now  the  speech,  in  which  he  will  disavow  wishing  for  any 
increase,  will  make  him  popular ;  and,  if  times  mend,  will 
give  him  better  chance  of  a  fair  increase  of  income  than 
anything  else  could  give  him.*  This  declaration,  however, 
was  obtained  with  dilficulty,  from  a  prince  who  was  always 
in  pressing  need  of  money.  '  Our  royal  mast-er  seems  to 
have  got  into  temper  again,'  says  the  above  letter;  'he 
has  been  pretty  well  disposed  to  part  with  us  all,  because 
we  would  not  make  additions  to  his  revenue.' 

The  ministers  might  well,  indeed,  refuse  '  to  oppress  the 
country  at  present,  by  additional  taxation,  for  this  pur- 
pose.' The  country  was  in  no  state  to  be  trifled  with ; 
and  if  the  king  had  dismissed  his  ministers,  he  could 
hardly  have  found  others  who  could  have  promised  him  an 
increase  of  income.  The  social  disorders  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  poverty,  were  in  course  of  treatment  by  the 
harshest  methods  the  constitution  could  be  made  to  yield 
or  countenance.  The  distress  remained ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural complainants  themselves  declared  that  they  did  not 
seek  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes,  who  were  as  sorely  tried  as  themselves. 
The  jails  were  full  of  *  Radicals ; '  prosecutions  for  high 
treason,  sedition,  libel,  and  blasphemy,  were  going  forwi^ 
all  over  the  country,  keeping  up  the  disloysi  and  defiant 
action  of  men's  minds ;  the  queen  was  hastening  home  to 
take  refuge  among  the  people,  from  the  persecution  of  their 
rulers ;  men  were  hanged  in  rows,  under  a  criminal  law 
whose  severity  was  now  a  conmion  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  legislature  itself;  and,  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  the 
temper  of  the  nation  was  not  the  blandest.  It  was  good 
enough  to  let  the  elections  pass  over  without  violence; 
but  not  so  easy  as  to  bear  any  proposal  for  increasing  the 
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royal  income ;  so  the  king  had  to  get  •  into  temper  again,' 
and  keep  his  ministers. 

The  parliament  returned,  amidst  all  this  turmoil  and 
distress,  differed  little  in  its  composition  from  the  last ;  if 
anything,  the  administration  rather  gained  strength  in  it. 
In  its  £irst  days,  it  lost  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Mr. 
Grattan  had  oome  up  to  parliament  again,  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics,  though  his  infirmities  rendered  him  unfit  for 
public  service.  He  arrived  in  London  ill;  never  again 
entered  the  House ;  and  told  a  deputation,  who  waited  on 
him  in  May,  that  they  would  see  him  no  more.  He  was 
then  *  in  the  lowest  state  of  physical  exhaustion ;  *  made 
a  vain  effort  to  rise ;  and  here  closed  the  efforts  of  a  long 
and  honest  political  life,  dying  on  the  4th  of  June,  after 
having  spent  forty-five  years  in  the  public  service.  He 
Tvas  missed  and  regretted,  not  only  as  a  faithful  patriot 
and  an  able  man,  but  as  the  last  of  the  band  of  orators 
bequeathed  by  the  previous  century  to  the  present — the 
last  of  the  extraordinary  group  of  whom  Pitt  and  Fo:; 
'were  the  prominent  members. 

During  this  session,  when  many  subjects  of  great  and 
growing  interest  were  brought  forward — some  in  regular 
course,  and  some  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
times — one  mighty  plea  was  urged,  which  some  hearers 
thought  irrelevant  to  the  business  of  the  time,  while  vTiser 
men  saw  its  close  connection  with  every  form  of  popular 
misery  and  national  difficulty.  This  session  was  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  and  speech  on  behalf 
of  national  education.  Mr.  Ward  might  well  speak  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  capacity  for  labour  and  versatility  of  powers. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Mr.  Lambton  withdrew  his  notice  of 
motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  for  the  27th,  on  the 
ground  that  a  subject  so  important  could  not  be  properly 
attended  to  by  the  House  or  the  country  at  a  time  when  the 
queen's  bxisiness  would  engross  all  minds.  Mr.  Brougham 
then  observed  that,  standing  in  the  same  situation  with 
regard  to  bis  motion  on  national  education,  he  should  not 
-withdraw  it,  as  parliament  and  the  country  could  have 
nothing  more  important  to  attend  to.  *  By  the  production 
of  the  plan  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  parliament, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  House 
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to  do  a  benefit  to  mankind,  vsrhich  would  exist  and  be 
widely  felt  long  after  that  question — ^the  queen*s  business 
— should  have  been  determined ;  and  long  after  the  differ- 
eticeS  which  existed  between  individuals,  iUustrious  as 
they  were,  who  wete  more  imiiiediately  connected  with  it, 
should  have  been  forgotten.*  On  the  28th  of  June  was 
brought  forward  the  first  cotnpreheiisive  and  definite  pro- 
posal for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  As 
has  been  reooi*ded  in  a  previous  page,  an  education  com- 
mittee had  been  isitting  since  1816,  by  whose  labours  a 
great  Inass  of  valuable  information — of  moral  statistics^ 
nad  been  collected  and  made  available ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
had,  at  that  time,  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  fecheme  of  popular  education  fot  London,  under 
parliamentai^  sanction  and  control,  before  attempting  to 
diffuse  instruction  ovel*  the  whole  country.  In  his  present 
move,  he  said  nothing  of  this  former  intention,  but  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  entire  population  of 
•  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales.* 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Brottgham  was  never  adopted ; 
bnt  the  movement  was  not  lost,  ^o  plan  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  has  yet  been  adopted,  and  it  is  still 
Impossible  to  see  wben  such  an  event  will  happen  ,*  but  the 
facts  obtained  and  made  known,  the  attention  excited,  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  education  produced  in  a 
multitude  of  mindfe,  which  yet  cannot  agree  to  any  scheme 
hithetto  brought  forward,  have  been,  in  themselves,  a  sort 
of  education,  in  preparation  foi*  a  higher  and  a  better*  and 
these  date  from  Mr.  Brougham*s  efforts  in  18l6  and  1820. 
If  we  bave  still  too  many  marks  instead  of  signatures,  in 
parish  i'egisters,  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was ;  if  we  Still  find  oM  gentlemen,  here  and  there,  who 
exhort  against  the  'over-instruction  of  the  people,'  and 
ladies  who  refuse  to  take  domestic  servants  who  can  read 
and  write,  we  rarely  meet,  in  towns  and  in  ordinary 
middle-class  society,  with  those  alarms  about  the  effect  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  inkhom  upon  the  poor,  which 
were  common  when  Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  plead  their 
cause. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  children  requiring 
means  of  education  were  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
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population  in  England ;  whereas  those  provided  with  any 
means  of  ednoation  at  all  were  only  one-sixteenth  (accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  census,  it  was  one-seventeenth); 
and  if  the  number  was  deducted  of  those  who  received 
merely  a  decent  training  in  regard  to  habits,  which  was 
all  that  dame-schools  and  other  inferior  schools  could 
afford,  the  amount  of  effectual  teaching  would  be  found  to 
be  indeed  miserably  small.  Lar^e  districts  were  destitute 
of  all  means  of  instruction  whatever :  in  others,  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Dissenters,  who  had  carried  out  the 
plan  of  Sunday-schools  much  more  vigorously  than  the 
Church,  were  the  only  reliance;  and,  good  as  are  the 
principle  and  plan,  no  weekly  meetings  for  instruction  can 
ever  impart  any  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  or 
supply  the  place  of  that  training  of  intellect  and  habits 
which  is  a  main  element  in  what  is  called  education. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  education  committee 
was  altogether  from  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham's  plan  provided  for  the  schoolmasters 
being  all  members  of  that  church ;  for  their  being  elected 
on  the  recommendation  of  clergymen,  together  with  that 
of  resident  householders;  and  for  their  qualification  for 
the  office,  by  taking  the  sacrament  within  a  month  of  their 
appointment.  These  were  proposals  which  could  not  be 
acceded  to  by  Dissenters;  and  which,  therefore,  neces- 
sitated the  rejection  of  the  scheme.  No  scheme  of  popular 
education  can  ever  become  national,  in  this  country,  which 
gives,  the  management  of  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
masters  to  the  Church,  while  Dissenters  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  almost  every  district,  and 
especially  in  the  most  populous,  where  the  Dissenters  bear 
their  full  share  in  such  education  as  already  exists.  This 
difficulty  was  immediately  fatal  to  the  measure,  and  has 
been  so  to  every  scheme  proposed  through  succeeding 
years;  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  insisting 
on  direct  religious  instruction,  as  a  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
the  Dissenters  refusing  either  to  subject  their  children  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Church,  or  to  pay  for  a 
system  from  which  their  children  are.  necessarily  excluded. 
Whenever  all  parties  shall  consent  to  establish,  a  system 
of  secular  instruction,  providing  fot  the  religious  training 
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to  be  carried  on  in  perfect  freedom  by  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  the  respective  denominations,  the  nation  may 
enjoy  a  scheme  of  general  education ;  but,  evidently,  not 
till  then.  Mr.  Brougham's  measure  was  dropped,  after  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill ;  but  it  answered  a  gfea,t  purpose 
in  rousing  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  the  most  important 
subject  which  could  occupy  it;  and  it  will  ever  remain 
memorable  as  the  first  express  move  towards  the  greatest 
achievement  which  still  remains  to  be  effected.  This 
session  was,  the  while,  affording  evidence  of  the  need  of 
popular  enlightenment,  and  of  the  educational  training 
which  is  afforded  by  the  free  discussion  of  social  interests. 
We  find  petitions  presented,  from  country  districts,  com- 
plaining of  the  operation  of  machinery  in  throwing  people 
out  of  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  freedom  of  trade. 

Something  was  gained  this  year,  in  the  direction  of  a 
diminution  of  capital  punishment,  by  Sir  James  Mackm- 
tosh's  success,  in  carrying  three  bills  out  of  six  which  lie 
brought  forward  in  the  place  of  the  lamented  Sir  S. 
Eomilly.  By  the  passage  of  these  bills,  shoplifting  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings  ceased  to  be  punishable  with  death 
— great  as  was  the  lord  chancellor's  apprehension  that,  by 
this  relaxation,  small  tradesmen  would  be  ruined,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  severity  of  the  law 
caused  that  offence  to  go  almost  invariably  unpunished. 
There  is  something  amusing,  and  certainly  instructive,  in 
looking  back,  after  a  few  years,  upon  the  records  of  the 
fears  of  legislators.  Lord  Eedesdale  was,  on  this  occasion, 
alarmed  at  the  proposal  that  men  should  no  longer  be  put 
to  death  for  blackening  their  faces  in  the  commission  of 
theft  by  night.  The  offence  of  stealing  game  and  other 
articles  by  night  remained  punishable  by  fine  and  trans- 
portation; it  was  proposed  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
Black  Act  by  which  night-thefts,  with  blackened  faces, 
were  made  punishable  with  death.  Lord  Eedesdale  told 
of  the  tax  he  and  his  neighbours  had  to  pay — £200  a  year, 
for  a  police  of  six  men — to  check  deer-stealing  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest ;  and  he  declared  his  fear  that  if  men, 
already  deer-stealers,  were  no  longer  to  be  hanged  for 
blackening  their  faces,  *the  practice  among  these  depre- 
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dators  would  be  tiniversally  resorted  to.'  He  was  supported 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  actually  succeeded  in  tkrowing 
out  that  clause  of  the  bill.  From  this  time  forward,  how- 
ever, it  was  no  longer  a  capital  oflfence  for  an  Egyptian  to 
remain  one  year  in  the  country ;  for  a  notorious  thief  to 
reside  in  Northumberland  or  Cumberland ;  for  any  one  to 
be  found  disguised  in  the  Mint,  or  to  injure  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  vagrant  laws  were  now  to  be  supposed 
severe  enough  for  gipsies ;  and  the  laws  which  protected 
the  southern  counties  to  be  sufficient  for  the  northern. 
By  the  third  of  the  successful  bills,  which  was  carried  with 
some  mutilation,  several  oflFences — some  serious,  and  some 
ao  more  so  than  the  wounding  of  cattle  and  the  sending 
bhreatening  letters — were  reduced  from  capital  to  simple 
Eelonies.  But  in  no  case  were  the  oflfences  of  stealing  on 
aavigable  rivers,  and  even  the  lighter  kinds  of  forgery^ 
permitted  to  be  visited  with  punishment  short  of  death, 
rbe  bills  regarding  these  crimes  were  necessarily  with- 
Lrawn ;  no  further  advance  was  made,  for  some  sessions,  in 
ubstituting  milder  punishments  for  that  of  death.  Sir 
FanaeB  Mackintosh  continued  his  efforts,  year  by  year ;  but 
cold  only  work  out  some  preparation  for  future  success. 
ii  his  attempt  in  regard  to  forgery,  in  the  session  of  1821, 
te  committed  a  mischievous  oversight  in  inserting  the 
yrgery  of  Bank  of  England  notes  among  those  which  were 
0  remain  punishable  with  death,  as  the  forgeries  of  wills, 
transfers  of  stock,  and  marriage  registers  and  licences. 
le  yielded  this  point,  on  the  ground  of  the  seriousness  of 
le  offence  of  forging  bank-notes ;  but  he  thus  gave  up  the 
j-ong  ground  that  the  capital  punishment  was  less  effec- 
ve  than  a  milder  one  for  the  prevention  of  the  offence, 
id  enabled  his  opponents  to  regard  him  as  considering 
le  severer  punishment  the  best  for  its  object.  All  that 
as  gained  for  three  years  was  a  pledge  from  the  House  of 
Emmons  in  the  session  of  1822 :  '  That  this  House  will, 
i  an.  early  period  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take 
to  their  most  serious  consideration  the  means  of  increas- 
g  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  laws,  by  abating  their 
Lctne  rigour.'  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
16,  in  a  House  of  218;  and  the  *loud  cheers'  which 
llo^v^ed  the  announcement  excited  much  expectation 
vox..  I.  2  A         I 
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throughout  the  country,  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
Commons  would  redeem  their  pledge  on  the  arrival  of  the 
session  of  1823. 

The  restlessness  of  the  country  under  '  agricultural  dis- 
tress '  was  in  these  days  a  perpetual,  as  commercial  distress 
was  a  frequently  recurring  evil.     It  might  really  puzzle  a  ; 
visitant  from  another  hemisphere  to  understand  how  it 
could  be  that,  with  regard  to  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
— an  article  inevitably  produced,  because  inevitably  oon- 
Bumed — the  producers  should  be,  for  long  courses  of  years, 
distressed  and  impoverished.     'From  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  parliament  (1820),  numerous  petitions  on  • 
the  subject  of  the  existing  agricultural  distress  had  been 
presented  to  the  House,  stating  in  strong  language  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  imploring  parliament  to  apply  a 
remedy.'    The  remedy  applied  for  was,  the  raising  of 
prices  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  scarcity ;  a  project 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of 
bread-eaters  would  agree  to.     A  committee  of  inquiry  was 
obtained  by  a  sort  of  accident — ^by  a  number  of  too-con- 
fident members  of  the  House  having  gone  home,  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  debate  closed  at  four  in  the  morning ;  but 
the  government,  who  did  not  choose  to  open  again  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws,  managed  to  limit  the  function  of 
this  committee  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  averages  were 
obtained  correct,  so  as  to  aflford  reliable  information  as  to 
the  prices  of  com  abroad?    In  1821,  *the  agricultural  dis- 
tress of  the  present  year  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  1820. 
No  new  causes  of  embarrassment  had  sprung  up,  but  the 
price  of  corn  still  continued  low;*  landlord  would  not 
reduce  their  rents,  and  farmers  had  to  pay  their  rents  ont 
of  their  capital.    In  1822,  '  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  was  marked  chiefly  by  the  clamours  of  the  farmers 
and  landowners.'    In   1823,  *the  country  exhibited  the 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  a  steady  and  progressive  pros- 
perity.    Every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  was  in  ft 
flourishing  state.'     Yet,  though  agriculture  was  in  a  some- 
what less  depressed  condition,  'complaints  were  uttered, 
in  various  county-meetings  held  immediately  before,  or 
shortly  after,  the  meeting  of  parliament.'     These  incessant 
groanings,  wearisome  to  the  ears,  and  truly  distressing  to 
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the  hearts,  of  ftll  listeners,  were  not  home  away  idly  on 
the  winds.  They  did  not  obtain  from  parliament  the  aid 
which  the  complainants  desired,  bnt  they  largely  advanced 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  jreform.  If  the  agtioultnral 
interest  had  been  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity  from  1820 
to  1880,  the  great  question  of  reform  of  parliament  must 
have  remained  afloat  milch  longer  than  it  did,  from  the 
inertness  or  opposition  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  who,  as 
it  was,  were  sufficiently  discontented  with  parliament  to 
desire  a  change.  Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  when 
we  regard  only  the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest 
in  the  House  at  that  time,  we  shall  find,  on  looking  abroad 
through  the  country,  that  it  was  so.  Such  politicians  as 
Ck)bbett  presented  themselves  among  the  discontented 
farmers,  and  preached  to  them  about  the  pressure  of  the 
debt,  of  a  bad  system  of  taxation,  and  a  habit  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure;  and  of  a  short  method  of  remedying 
these  evils,  by  obtaining  a  better  constituted  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  no  small  seotion  of  the  agricultural 
classes  that  assisted  in  carrying  the  question  at  last ;  and 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  that  order  of 
reformers  obtained  their  convictions  through  the  distress 
of  these  years. 

Except  by  such  advancement  in  political  education  as  is 
wrought  by  adversity,  and  the  discussion  which  it  excites, 
the  first  year  of  the  new  king's  reign  cannot  be  called  one 
of  progress.  No  prosperity  accrued  to  the  people;  and 
nothing  was  done  by  the  government,  which  could  redeem 
them  from  the  odium  of  their  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
queen.  The  next  session  was  more  full  of  deeds  and  of 
pronaise,  and  some  brightness  of  hope  begins  to  dawn  upon 
the  dark  scene  of  misrule  and  discontent  in  England.  It 
-was  something  that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
had  now  become  so  prominent  as  that  three  motions 
relating  to  it  were  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  session ; 
besides  that  great  meetings  were  held  elsewhere,  which 
kindled  sentiment  and  stimulated  discussion.  Of  these 
meetings,  the  most  important  was  a  dinner  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  speeches  of  great  vigour 
'were  made  by  the  leading  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Oommons,  and  when  Dt»  Lushington  openly  declared,  and 

2  A  2 
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clearly  proved,  that  the  way  to  every  other  reform  was 
through  an  amended  constitution  of  the  legislature. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  continuous  and 
successful  agitation  of  the  reform  question — ^an  agitation 
which  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  appears  to  be 
as  true  in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual, 
that  in  order  to  rise,  morally  and  intellectually,  it  must 
be  possessed  by  some  great  idea,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
its  best  powers  must  be  appealed  to  and  perseveringly 
exercised.  As  a  man  will  never  become  worthy  of  his 
manhood  who  lives  on  from  day  to  day,  merely  taking 
what  comes,  and  neither  endeavouring  to  raise  his  concep- 
tions of  what  he  might  be,  nor  to  live  up  to  such  notions 
as  be  has ;  so  neither  can  a  nation  keep  up  any  nationality 
which  has  no  aims  and  no  ideal.  The  herd  who  live 
under  a  despot  may  go  on  being  a  herd  from  generation  to 
generation ;  they  are  not  a  nation,  and  not  having  national 
privileges,  have  no  national  duty.  With  those  who  live 
under  a  representative  system,  the  case  is  widely  different; 
they  must  rise  morally,  or  they  will  sink  politically ;  they 
cannot  keep  still,  fold  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  leave  the 
conduct  of  afEbirs  to  their  rul^s.  It  was  the  mistake  of 
the  government  of  Lords  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  Eldon,  and 
Castiereagh,  not  to  perceive  this  plain  truth;  and  their 
not  perceiving  it  was  the  cause,  not  only  of  their  misrule, 
but  of  their  despondency  about  the  state  of  the  nation. 
During  the  war,  the  nation  were  supplied  with  the  idea 
of  the  time — from  without,  as  it  were ;  so  that,  to  their 
short-sighted  rulers,  all  appeared  safe  and  well  at  home. 
The  idea,  in  this  case,  was  of  the  national  preservation 
first,  and  its  honour  afterwards.  It  is  the  one  only  quality 
which  makes  war  endurable,  that  it  supplies  a  national 
idea  at  the  time  for  the  people's  heart  and  mind  to  work 
up  to ;  and  it  is  the  great  curse  of  war — a  heavier  curse 
than  its  bloodshed,  burnings,  and  cost  of  woe  and  wealth 
— that  it  engrosses  a  nation  with  an  idea  lower  than  it 
might  have  and  ought  to  have,  unless  it  be  a  struggle  for 
existence  or  redemption.  The  English  nation  had  now 
come  out  of  a  war ;  and,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  some  great  general  aim  must  be  presented 
for  it  to  work  up  to.    The  government  did  not  see  the  , 
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neoessity,  and  would,  ignorantlj  and  nnconsoiouslj,  have 
dissolved  the  national  unity,  by  requiring  every  man  to 
subside  into  his  own  home  and  proper  business,  without 
entertaining  any  national  ideas  at  all,  till  the  next  war 
should  call  up  the  whole  people  again  to  act  as  one  man. 

In  accordance  with  this  notion  of  theirs,  the  government 
set  itself  to  repress  and  punish  every  movement  of  thought 
and  speech  which  had  any  political  aspiration  in  it.     lids 
brought  out  a  more  violent  and  ignorant  thought,  and  a 
more  desperate  speech,  till  there  were  treason  orations  on 
hustings,  and  drilling  on  heaths,  and  diabolical  murder- 
plots   in  stables;    and  the  government    regarded    their 
charge,  the  nation,  as  sinking  under  an  attack  of  moral 
and  political  plague.     There  was  no  fear,  however ;  and  the 
lesson  offered  by  those  times  may  serve  to  guide  and  cheer 
a  future  time,  when  a  like  crisis  may  occur,  from  however 
difEl^rent  causes.    The  necessary  idea  and  consequent  aim 
were  sure  to  arise ;  and  here,  under  this  date,  we  see  what 
they  were.     The  nation  aspired  to  improve  its  own  life. 
Like  a  man  who  finds  his  indolence  weakening  him,  his 
want  of  aim  giving  occasion  to  disorder  among  his  pas- 
sions, and  his  interior  liberties  wasting  under  this  anarchy, 
and  who  rouses  himself  to  contemplate  the  idea  he  once 
had  of  what  he  would  be,  and  stimulates  himself  to  over- 
take this  ideal — the  English  nation  now  began  to  rouse 
itself  for  its  immortal  struggle  to  become  the  representative 
commonwealth  that  it  professed  to  be.    Day  by  day  it 
became  clear  to  more  minds,  and  more  clear  to  all  minds, 
that  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  representation  was  to 
secure  all  that  was  wanted  by  reasonable  malcontents,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  to  silence  um*easonable  disaffection. 
From  the  moment  that  reform  of  parliament  became  the 
ascertained  and  avowed  aim  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
!English  nation,  a  new  life  was  infused  into  the  frame  of 
English  society.  Disaffection  was  absorbed  into  a  strenuous 
political  action,  and  the  noblest  virtues  of  activity,  self- 
denial,  and  generosity  manifested  themselves  with  growing 
vigour  and  glory,  till  the  struggle  and  the  sacrifice  of 
aristocratic  prejudice,  privilege,  and  interest  were  com- 
pleted, as  Regards  that  particular  effort,  by  the  achievement 
of  parliamentary  reform  in  1832.     It  was  not  till  that 
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year  tlic^t  the  work  was  seen  to  be  effectual ;  but  the  effort 
yielded  inestimable  fruits  from  month  to  month  of  the  teu 
preceding  years.  During  all  that  time,  the  people  were 
learning  to  apprehend  the  value  of  that  representative 
system  which  had  been  duly  appreciated  hitherto  only 
fitfully  and  partially,  and  had  still  to  be  studied  as  a  new 
lesson  by  the  whole  of  the  generation  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  ideas  of  the  war.  The  lesson  was  learned, 
soundly  and  thoroughly.  The  lowest  of  the  people  came 
to  know  something  of  the  idea  of  citizenship ;  the  instructed 
became  animated  with  more  vivid  and  definite  conceptions 
of  political  duties  and  liberties;  and  the  holders  of 
aristocratic  power,  privilege,  and  interest — those  who 
held  much  of  the  representation  as  a  personal  property, 
were  strengthened  and  prepared  for  a  sacrifice  of  political 
privilege  and  property,  so  noble  aa  is  even  yet  hardly 
appreciated,  but  will  not  fail  to  be  admired  and  honoured 
as  it  ought  through  the  unborn  generations  which  will 
read  history  in  the  clear  light  of  a  future  age.  While  the 
apprehensive  and  narrow-minded  rulers  of  that  period 
were  shuddering  over  the  revelations  of  the  time,  and 
writing  to  each  other  that  *  all  that  just  and  honest  pride 
which  once  gave  comfort  and  dignity  to  a  state  of  existence 
in  this  country,  is  nearly  cancelled  and  obliterated,'  that 
country  was  preparing  to  show  how  safe  and  how  noble 
an  abode  it  was  for  the  principles  of  true  liberty  and 
impartial  law,  and  how  little  was  to  be  feared  for  a  nation 
whose  multitude  desired  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
legisation  and  order,  and  whose  aristocracy  could  surrender 
ancient  privilege  and  property  at  the  summons  of  a  new 
time.  There  had  long  been  some  among  that  aristocracy, 
enlightened  and  humane,  who  had  been  awake  to  this 
summons,  and  many  among  the  multitude  who  had  been 
impatient  at  its  delay;  but  the  effectual  efforts  which 
achieved  the  reform  of  parliament  may  be  considered  to 
have  begun  from  this  spring  of  1821. 

The  avowals  and  incit.ement8  uttered  a,t  that  dinner  at 
the  London  Tavern  on  the  4th  of  May,  spread  through  the 
land,  being  preceded  by  one,  and  followed  by  two  more 
distinct  movements  in  parliament.  That  movements  in 
parliament  were  instigated  and  supported  by  the  country 
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is  evident  enough — ^not  only  from  the  obviotiB  trath  that 
no  order,  or  corporate  or  asaembled  body,  ever  reforms 
itself  vnthont  pressure  from  without,  but  from  the  number 
of  petitions  for  reform  which  we  find  sent  up  to  the  House 
during  this  and  succeeding  sessions.  Supported  by  a 
mass  of  such  petitions,  Mr.  Lambton  moved,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 
During  the  debate,  which  occupied  two  evenings,  the 
opposite  benches  were  nearly  empty;  and  there  was  so 
thin  an  attendance  during  both  evenings  as  to  show  that 
the  House  itself  was  little  aware  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  question  before  it.  The  division  was  taken  during 
the  absence  of  the  leading  members  on  both  sides,  and 
even  of  Mr.  Lambton  himself,  the  numbers  being  55  to  43 ; 
that  is,  there  was  a  majority  of  12  against  Mr.  Lambton's 
motion.  Perhaps  the  leading  members  on  both  sides 
might  have  been  surprised  if  they  could  have  been  told 
how,  on  that  day  eleven  years,  the  country  would  be 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  in  the  certainty  of 
suocess;  and  how,  on  that  day  twelve  years,  the  reformed 
parliament  would  be  in  full  career,  at  leisure  for  further 
improvements,  from  the  great  question  of  the  century 
being  disposed  of. 

On  the  9th  of  Ma^,  Lord  John  Bussell  took  up  the 
subject,  without  securing  much  more  attention  to  what  he 
had  to  say  than  Mr.  Lambton  had  enjoyed.  Few 
•  leading  members '  took  the  trouble,  or  had  the  courage  to 
attend  while  he  recommended  his  resolutions.  These 
resolutions  went  merely  to  declare  that  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  representation ;  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  effect  a  representation  of  wealthy  and  populous 
plaoes  which  had  as  yet  no  voice  in  the  legislature ;  and 
that  boroughs  convicted  of  bribery  and  qonniption  should 
be  disfranchised.  There  was  little  debate;  the  first 
resolution  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  31  in  a  House 
of  279 ;  and  the  others  were  negatived  without  a  division. 

Unpromising  as  all  this  looked,  a  real  beginning  was 
made,  and  immediately,  to  amend  the  representation. 
Grampound  was  disfranchised,  to  the  dismay  and  grief  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  saw  no  bounds  to  the  mischief 
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of  depriving  some  possibly  innocent  electors  there  of  their 
votes,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  the  rest,  while  he 
could  perceive  no  reason  for  giving  the  franchise  to  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  populous  places.  As 
the  bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  Grampound  franchise 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Leeds ;  but  the  liords  decided  for 
two  additional  members  for  the  county  of  York,  instead  of 
giving  a  representation  to'  Leeds.  There  was  some  diflBLculty 
as  to  whether  the  Commons  should  put  up  with  such  a 
contravention  of  their  will  by  the  Lords ;  but  Lord  John 
Kussell  thought  it  important  to  take  all  that  could  be  got 
on  this  question ;  and,  though  the  bill  had  ceased  to  be  his 
charge  after  sustaining  some  essential  alterations  before  it 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  he  secured  its  final  acceptance  by 
the  Commons,  and  it  passed  on  the  30th  of  May.  It  was 
on  occasion  of  this  bill  that  Mr.  Ward  said  that  he  did 
not  conceive  that  by  voting  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
Grampound, '  he  was  giving  any  pledge  to  what  was  called 
parliamentary  reform.'  So  he  thought,  and  so  thought 
many  who  were,  like  him,  unaware  that  they  were  now 
securely  involved  in  a  movement  against  which  they  had 
formerly  protested.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  records — 
in  this  case  very  brief — of  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
views  which  time  and  thought  bring  to  such  men.  It  is 
an  instructive  comment  on  the  past,  and  a  valuable 
prophecy  as  to  the  future.  In  October,  1819,  Mr.  Ward 
writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  *  All  I  am  afraid  of  is, 
that  by  having  the  theoretical  defects  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  perpetually  dinned  into  their  ears,  the  well- 
intentioned  and  well-affected  part  of  the  community  should 
at  last  begin  to  suppose  that  some  reform  is  necessary. 
Now,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  reform  that  would  not 
bring  us  within  the  draught  of  the  whirlpool  of  democracy, 
towards  whi^jh  we  should  be  attracted  by  an  irresistible 
force,  and  in  an  hourly  accelerating  ratio.  But  I  flatter 
myself  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the  country  to  preserve 
us  long  from  such  an  innovation.'  In  April,  1820,  he 
writes ;  *  But  I  confess  that  when  I  see  the  progress  that 
reform  seems  to  be  making,  not  only  among  the  vulgar, 
but  among  persons  like  yourself,  of  understanding:  and 
education,  clear  of  interested  motives  and  party  fanaticifim, 
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my  spirits  fail  me  upon  the  subject I  should  look 

forward  with  much  more  comfort  to  what  may  remain  to 
me  of  life,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  first  day  of 
reform  was  not  at  hand,  and  that  the  first  day  of  reform 
would  not  he  the  first  day  of  the  English  revolution.'     In 
February,   1821,  he  tells  his  correspondent  that  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh    *  would    keep    the    nomination    boroughs ; ' 
adding :  '  For  my  part,  I  am  well  enough  content  with  the 
constitution  as  it  is.     This  much,  however,  I  must  confess, 
that  if  public  opinion — ^the  opinion  of  men  of  sense  and 
reflection  like  yourself,  unconnected  with    party — once 
turns  against  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  change.     We  anti- 
reformers  stand  upon  practical  'benefit'— now  there  is  no 
talking  about  the  p-actical  lenefit  of  a  discredited  con- 
stitution.'   In  June,  1822,  though  still  declaring  himself 
'  a&aid  of  parliamentary  reform,'  he  speaks  with  satisfac- 
tion of  the  control  exercised  by  public  opinion  over  the 
votes  of  the  Commons,  and  bears  this  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  mind  under  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.    Writing  of  Byron's  prediction  of  a 
revolution,  he  says :  *  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  distress,  and  some 
discontent,  that    this  event  is  highly  improbable.      It 
appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  England  are  advancing 
in  knowledge  and  good  sense.    Party-spirit  seems  to  be 
less  blind  and  furious  than  it  used  to  be.    There  is  less 
£tctious  opposition — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  House,  but 
of  the  country — ^to  the  ministry,  and  less  factious  support 
of  it.     People  do  not  abandon  themselves  so  entirely  to 
certain  leaders,  but  exercise  a  more  discriminating  judg- 
ment upon  each  question  as  it  arises.'    In  a  few  years,  he 
"became  a  member  of  the  Canning  ministry.    Here  we 
liave  in  brief  the  history  of  a  large  class  of  the  minds  of 
the  time,  which  were  opening  sideways,  as  one  may  say, 
•v^hile  those  of  the  lowest  order  of  reformers  were  opening 
upwards. 

The  other  great  feature  of  the  session  was  the  removal 
of  the  conflict  on  the  Catholic  claims  to  the  floor  of  the 
Jlouse  of  Lords.  It  was  evident  te  all  far-seeing  men  that 
-tlie  time  was  approaching  when  it  would  no  longer  do  for 
poKticians  to  go  on  repeating  from  year  to  year  their  own 
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feelings  about  admitting  Catholics  to  the  legislatnie,  and 
their  own  opinions  about  the  pernicious  character  and 
tendencies  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  when  they  would  be 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  a  fresh  view  of  the 
whole  qu^tion,  modified  as  it  was  by  the  admission  of 
new  elements,  and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  time.  The  occasion  was  drawing  on  from  yeax  to 
year.  When  we  see  it  arrive,  we  shall  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  old  view  in  offering  the  aspect  of  the  new.  Mean- 
time, it  must  be  recorded  here  that  this  session  of  1821 
was  marked  by  the  going  over  of  the  Commons  to  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  the  responsibility  of  their 
exclusion  fhom  political  life  being  thrown  upon  the  Lords. 
It  was  in  March  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Ward  wrote :  '  Weill 
what  say  you  at  Oxford  to  the  progress  the  Soman 
Catholics  are  so  evidently  making  towards  an  equal  partici- 
pation of  all  privileges  ?  Is  it  borne  patiently,  or  will  a 
great  cry  be  raised  ?  Not  that  I  think  the  bill  will  pass 
this  year ;  but  the  intellectual  preponderance  in  its  favour 
is  so  great  in  parliament,  that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
either  that  or  some  such  measure  being  very  long  delayed. 
The  tone  of  opposition  to  it  is  lowered  to  the  utmost 
point.'  It  was  not  by  'intellectual  preponderance*  that 
Mr.  Plunket's  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  after 
having  been  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  19 
on  the  third  reading.  'The  Duke  of  York,'  says  Lord 
Eldon,  'has  done  more  to  quiet  this  matter  than  every- 
thing else  put  together.  It  has  had  a  great  effect.'  If 
'everything  else'  on  that  side  delayed  the  resistance  to 
the  Commons  less  than  the  Duke  of  York,  the  resistance 
was  obviously  in  a  desperate  state.  If  the  duke  had  had 
anything  to  claim  on  the  ground  of '  intellectual  prepon- 
derance,' he  was  mortal,  and  he  was  not  young.  So  the 
issue  was  not  doubtful,  and  probably  not  distant.  The 
Catholics  rejoiced  with  the  quietness  politic  under  their 
still  depressed  condition.  The  lovers  of  civil  and  religiom 
liberty  rejoiced  more  loudly  and  openly.  The  Lords  rejoiced 
also.  In  their  blindness  to  what  was  coming,  they  thought 
all  was  well  when  they  had  thrown  out  l£e  bill  of  Sua 
session  by  a  majority  of  39.  Lord  Eldon  writes :  '  I  have 
nothing  further  to  delay  your  drinking  to  the  thirty-nine 
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who  saved  the  thirty-nine  axtides — a  very  fashionable 
toast.'  Their  rejoicing  might  he  allowed  imgrudgingly— 
not  only  because  it  was  short-lived,  but  because  it  was 
merely  a  veil  shrouding  terrors,  not  the  less  pitiable  for 
being  visionary.  The  spirit  of  fear  is  as  much  an  object 
of  compassion  to  the  spirit  of  faith  in  politics  as  in  any 
other  department  of  life ;  and,  till  those  who  suffer  under 
it  can  be  disabused  of  their  terrors,  any  snatches  of  relief 
and  mirth  that  they  can  enjoy  may  be  regarded  with  for- 
bearance, and  even  sympathy,  by  those,  among  others, 
whom  they  are  oppressing  for  yet  a  little  while.  So  the 
Oatholios  could  smile  at  the  echoes  of  the  toast  of  the 
thirty-nine,  while  diligently  preparing  for  a  re-urging  of 
their  claims. 

Th-is  year  is  remarkable  for  an  organised  attack  upon 
lihe  freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  so  soon  baffled,  and  so 
effectually  resisted,  that  a  mere  notification  of  the  fact 
would  serve,  were  it  not  tliat  the  promptitude  and  fidelity 
ahown  in  the  defence  of  liberty  of  printing  are  themselves 
a  feature  of  the  times  which  ought  to  be  prominently 
brought  forward. 

Seasons  of  harsh  rule  are  invariably  those  of  licence  of 
speech.  Men  under  torment  or  in  bonds  groan  or  curse; 
And  a  people  under  stringent  misrule  will  rail ;  and  their 
baser  part  may  be  expected  to  mock  and  blaspheme. 
Thus  it  was  while  Lord  Sidmouth  was  in  power.  Libels, 
earicatures,  irreligious  scoffs,  abounded;  and  the  more 
they  were  noticed,  the  more  they  abounded.  It  is  observ- 
able that  these  libels  were  not  the  weapon  of  any  one 
party.  While  the  lowest  vendors  of  j)rinted  trash  were 
lampooning  the  rulers  of  the  country,  the  government 
press  was  libelling  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party ;  and, 
indeed,  pouring  out  slanders  against  every  man  of  liberal 
politics  whom  it  could  find  means  to  attack.  Evil-speak- 
ing seemed  to  have  sprung  up  like  a  curse  all  over  the 
^d.  Statesmen,  and  private  gentlemen,  and  literary 
Ben,  were  fighting  duels;  and  the  prisons  and  police- 
jffices  were  crowded  with  bold  ruffians  or  tattered  ballad- 
rendors,  who  dealt  in  railing  for  bread.  Women  were 
ihamed  in  newspapers — a  thing  not  much  to  be  wondered 
tt,  at  a  time  when  the  highest  woman  in  the  realm  was 
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pilloried  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  succession  of  weeks ; 
the  king  was  caricatured — the  ministers  were  nicknamed 
— every  public  man  was  slandered — ^and  the  diseased 
appetite  for  mockery  and  vituperation  seized  upon  sacred 
things ;  and  there  was  nothing  so  high  or  holy,  but  that  it 
was  laid  hold  of  for  purposes  of  maHce  or  low  wit.  The 
evil  was  undeniable.  The  only  questions  were  how  it 
arose,  and  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  great 
practical  mistake  was  in  the  conclusion  that  it  arose,  un- 
provokedy  from  the  natural  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  it 
must  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand — ^this  strong  hand 
being  by  no  means  impartial  in  its  pressure.  Forty  peers 
and  bishops,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  of  Tory  leaders,  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, fonried  themselves  into  a  company  which  they 
called  the  Constitutional  Association,  but  which  was  soon 
better  known  through  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Bridge-Street  Gang.  They  invited  subscriptions  and  co- 
operation from  all  who  were  well-disposed  towards  piety, 
peace,  and  order ;  and  their  appeal  to  the  religious  world, 
and  on  behalf  of  morals,  taste,  and  quietude,  was  exten- 
sively responded  to.  It  took  some  time  to  show  well- 
meaning  and  apprehensive  people  the  tyranny  and  vice  of 
a  system  of  party  superintendence  of  the  press.  But  this 
tyranny  and  the  vicious  principle  of  the  society  -were 
apparent  soon  enough  to  secure  the  speedy  insignificance 
and  decay  of  the  enterprise.  Englishmen  soon  began  to 
see  that  the  forty  peers  and  bishops  who  undertook  the 
control  of  the  press  could  be  no  proper  members  of  a  court 
of  final  appeal.  As  censors  of  the  press,  they  could  not 
properly  sit  as  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Englishmen 
soon  began  to  inquire  what  was  to  become  of  their  liberties 
if  a  rich  association  of  great  men  was  to  spread  its  police 
of  spies  and  informers  over  the  land,  and  prosecute  every 
poor  tradesman  who  might  offer  to  sell  what  they  con- 
sidered blasphemous  and  seditious  works.  It  was  evidoit 
that  by  a  mere  threat  of  prosecution  they  might  deter  any 
tradesman,  but  a  stout-hearted  one  here  and  there,  £rom 
selling  any  book  or  paper  which  they  did  not  approve. 
Englishmen  soon  began  to  cry  '  Shame ! '  when  they  saw 
members  of  this  association  taking  their  places   in   the 
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jury-box  in  tiiak  for  libel ;  and  the  fate  of  the  enterprise 
was  sealed  when  the  judges  adopted  the  praotice  of  com- 
pelling jurymen  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  before  permit- 
ting them  to  enter  upon  their  function.  The  society  had 
sent  a  circular  to  every  justice  of  the  peace  throughout 
the  country,  offering  their  exposition  and  application  of 
the  law  of  libel,  and  requiring  that  it  should  be  universally 
made  known,  as  its  diffusion  would  be  considered  in  aggra- 
vation of  punishment  in  convictions  for  libel  hence- 
forward; they  had  raised  a  vast  fund,  instituted  many 
prosecutions — thrown  grey-haired  men,  starving  women, 
and  ill-conditioned  adventurers  into  prison,  to  grow 
desperate  there,  and  do  double  mischief  when  they  came 
put  again;  they  had  usurped  the  office  of  the  attorney- 
general,  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
laid  hands  on  the  press,  and  were  about  to  raise  up,  bv 

S revocation,  a  counter-association,  in  conflict  with  whicn 
le  peace,  temper,  and  manners  of  society  would  probably 
have  given  way  altogether  ;  when,  at  this  point,  the 
ravage  was  stopped.  Exposure  was  all  that  was  necessarv ; 
and  the  exposure  was  easily  and  speedily  made.  The 
association  was  formed  in  December,  1820.  On  the  23rd 
of  the  next  May,  Mr.  Brougham  directed  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  its  proceedings;  and  after  a 
disoussion  of  its  legality  and  morality,  a  few  nights  after- 
wards, its  vigour  decayed ;  and  before  another  year  was 
over,  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  time  as  a 
thing  gone  by — a  mischief  and  danger  practically  extin- 
guished, though  the  assocation  was  not  disbanded.  When 
ive  consider  what  the  resources  of  this  society  were,  in 
funds,  numbers,  rank,  influence,  and  the  support  of  good 
principle  and  feeling — however  misled  and  misapplied — 
-we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  strength  and  liveliness 
of  the  English  instinct  for  liberty,  and  grateful  for  the 
Becurity  afforded  by  its  vigilance. 

Bo  late  as  the  end  of  April  of  this  year,  Lord  Eldoa 
writes  to  his  brother :  '  No  Irish  expedition ;  probably  no 
coronation.'  Yet  the  king  was  crowned,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  also,  later  in  the  year,  io  Hanover.  When  he  went 
to  Ireland,  his  ministers  were  happy  in  the  hope  that  the 
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Tisit  of  the  Boverign  would  •  tranquillise '  tliat  nnfortimate 
country ;  and  the  accounts  sent  home  hj  Lord  Sidmouth, 
who  attended  the  king,  of  his  reception,  show  no  mis- 
giving as  to  the  duration  of  the  *  good-feeling '  with  which 
his  majesty  was  greeted.  Nothing  was  visihle  but  •en- 
thusiastic loyalty,'  inducing  hopes  of '  permanent  benefit,* 
and  this  as  late  as  Septembet.  Yet,  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, Lord  Sidmouth  reports  to  Lord  Londonderry  (Lord 
Oastlereagh,  under  his  new  title)  *  very  unpleasant  accounts 
from  Lreland/  Unreasonable  as  it  would  be  at  any  time 
to  expect  to  satisfy  a  malcontent  nation  by  a  passing  visit 
from  the  sovereign,  there  seem  to  have  been  special  reasons, 
in  this  case,  why  the  royal  appearance  acted  only  for  the 
moment,  and  on  the  surface — and  a  limited  surface.  Whfle 
the  royal  squadron  was  wind-hound  off  Holyhead,  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  king  proceeded  to 
Dublin  and  secluded  himself  till  the  corpse  of  his  wife  was 
supposed  to  have  left  England.  He  then  emerged — ^in  a 
mood  which  we  can  imagine  to  be  shared  by  uie  crowd 
around  him  under  the  stimulus  of  Dublin  festivities,  but 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  so  impressed  the 
Irish  nation  with  reverence  and  love  as  to  work  in  them  a 
sudden  restoration  to  peace,  contentment,  and  loyalty.  *I 
cannot  help  suspecting,'  writes  Mr.  Ward,  'that  his 
majesty's  late  journeys  to  see  his  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and 
Hanover  will  not,  on  the  whole,  redound  much  to  his 
honour  or  advantage.    His  manners  no  doubt  are,  'when  he 

pleases,  very  graceful  and  captivating But  on  the 

whole,  he  wants  dignity,  not  only  in  the  seclusion  and 
familiarity  of  his  more  private  life,  but  on  public  occa- 
sions  He  seems  to    have    behaved,    not    like   a 

sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  come  down  upon 
an  electioneering  trip.  If  the  day  before  he  left  Irelimd, 
he  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  have  turned 
out  Shaw  or  Grattan.' 

At  the  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
July,  George  IV.,  for  the  time,  looked  the  king.  There 
was  hollowness  there  too.  The  blaze  of  jew^els,  the 
splendour  of  the  robes,  the  pealing  of  the  music,  the  cry  of 
*Qod  save  the  king,'  tbe  smiles  and  loyal  eagerness,  all 
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looked  like  rejoioing ;  'but  the  king[s  ohanoellor,  the  keeper 
of  hia  Gonscienoe  and  slave  of  bis  prerc^ative,  admits : 

*  Everybody  went  in  the  morning  under  very  unoomfort* 
able  feelings  and  dread/  The  reason  why  was  known  to 
all.     There  was  one    outside  knooking  for   admission, 

*  trying  every  door  in  the  Abbey  in  vain.'  This  phantom 
of  an  injurea  aueen  was  felt,  though  not  seen,  amidst  the 
festivities ;  and  how  dreaded  it  was,  we  peroeive  from  the 
triumph  of  the  pious  Lord  Eldon  in  her  mortifloation. 

*  It  is  all  over,  quite  safe  and  well A  gentleman  in 

the  hall  told  us,  that  when  her  majesty  got  into  the 

oarriage  again,  she  wept John  Bull  spared  us; 

indeed,  his  family  were  very  oivil  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
my  transit  from  the  hall  to  the  Abbey.  The  business  is 
certainly  over  in  a  way  nobody  could  have  hoped.' 

Another  'business'  was  •certainly  over' just  at  this 
time,  which  must  have  caused  relief  to  the  Icing  and  his 
ministers,  even  greater  than  that  the  coronation  passed  off 
well.  It  may  m  hoped  that  they  also  felt  something  of 
the  solemn  and  moumfiil  emotion  which  ran  through  the 
heart  of  the  civilised  world  at  the  news.  While  the 
pageantry  of  our  great  regal  festival  was  preparing— while 
the  gems  were  burnishing,  and  the  tapestries  unrolling, 
and  the  throne  erecting,  and  the  choir  practising,  the 
Ohamber  of  Deputies  at  Faris  were  receiving  the  following 
petition : 

•Napoleon  is  no  more.  We  claim  his  remains.  The 
honour  of  France  requires  this  restitution ;  and  what  the 
honour  of  France  requires  will  be  accomplished.  She 
cannot  endure  that  he  who  was  her  chief— that  he  whom 
she  saluted  with  the  title  of  Oreat,  and  the  designation 
of  Emperor,  should  remain  as  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners ;  and  that  every  Englishman  may  say,  on  show- 
ing an  insolent  monument:  ••Here  is  the  Emperor  of  the 
French."' 

The  temper  of  this  petition  may  be  excused  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  is  from  the  officers  and  adherents  of 
Napoleon,  who  saw  him  pine  and  die,  far  from  home,  and 
in,  captivity.  At  such  a  moment,  they  had  the  sympathy 
even  of  those  who  had  most  urgently  demanded  that  the 
'World  should  be  secured  by  the  rigid  seclusion  of  him  who 
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had  troubled  it  so  long  and  so  severely.  Now  that  it  was 
over,  and  that  that  restless  spirit  could  trouble  his  race  no 
more,  the  natural  feelings  of  compassion  and  regret  arose 
strongly  and  universally.  His  fellow-men  began  at  once 
to  look  back  upon  him  as  a  man,  and  not  only  as  a  con- 
queror and  disturber  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of 
nations,  and  broken  up  the  peace  of  continents.  He  was 
at  once  regarded  as  a  suffering  man — all  pitying  him  for 
the  dreadfal  fate  of  his  closing  years,  spent  in  chafing 
against  his  bonds,  and.  sinking  under  the  burden  of  igno- 
minious idleness;  while  the  most  thoughtful  had  a  still 
deeper  compassion  for  him,  as.  one  who  had  failed  in  the 
true  objects  of  human  life  by  the  pursuit  of  personal  aims. 
Looking  back,  they  saw  how  one  endowed  with  noble 
powers  could  have  known  but  little  of  the  peace  of  the 
soul ;  and  how,  in  the  crowning  moments  of  lus  triumphs, 
his  life  had  been  a  failure.  Looking  forward,  they  saw 
how,  throughout  the  whole  future  of  human  experience, 
he  would  stand  dishonourably  distinguished  from  the 
humblest  servant  of  the  race  who  had  ministered  to  its 
real  good.  Many,  throughout  all  time,  who  have  appa- 
rently been  baffled  in  their  aims,  and  laboured  in  vain  to 
work  out  their  schemes,  have,  visibly  or  invisibly,  attained 
th^  truest  and  highest  success  by  an  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  right  and  the  true,  and  have  enjoyed  their  natural 
recompense  in  the  exaltation  of  their  own  being.  This 
one  man,  before  whose  powers  the  nations  quailed,  and 
whose  wUl  seemed  to  be,  for  the  time,  the  law  of  his  kind, 
was,  in  his  very  triumphs,  a  sufferer — a  wanderer  from  the 
home  of  human  affections — a  powerless  and  defeated  soldier 
in  the  conflict  of  human  life.  And  he  could  not  retrieve 
himself  in  adversity.  Leisure  and  solitude  brought  no 
healing  to  him.  He  had  no  moral  force  which  could 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  adverse  circumstance.  He  had  in 
him  nothing  of  the  man  which  could,  in  a  season  of  rest, 
look  back  with  wonder  or  a  smile  on  the  turbulence  of  its 
childish  vanity  and  pride ;  nothing  of  the  sage  which  could 
draw  from  the  vicissitudes  of  experience  any  aliment  of 
present  wisdom  and  peace.  He  remained  to  the  last 
morally  a  child  and  a  sufferer — a  baffled  child,  and  an 
unconscious  sufferer  from  worse  woes  than  his  mortifioa- 
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iaons,  his  bondage,  and  his  privations.  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  all  was  done  for  him,  or  done  in  the  best 
way,  which  his  vast  powers,  and  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
appeal  as  an  enemy,  might  claim ;  but  if  all  had  been  ^one 
which  the  highest  wisdom  and  magnanimity  could  suggest, 
it  could  have  really  availed  him  nothing.  His  misery  lay 
too  deep  for  healing  by  human  hands:  it  was  wrought 
into  his  very  being ;  and  it  could  be  dissolved  by  do  touch 
short  of  that  which  took  out  the  life  from  the  clay,  and 
gave  back  the  dust  to  dust.  That  time  had  now  come. 
The  dulled  eye  no  longer  wandered  over  the  boundless 
oceaji  which  surrounded  his  island-prison;  his  aching 
mind  no  longer  gazed  abroad  listlessly  over  the  heaving 
Boa  of  human  affairs  ;  his  spent  heart  had  ceased  its  beat- 
ing ;  and  his  dust  lay  under  the  willows  in  that  nook  at 
St.  Helena,  where  strangers  came  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  to  feel  and  wonder  at  the  silence  which  had  settled 
down  on  one  who  had  made  the  world  echo  with  the  wail 
.  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  groans  of  dying  multi- 
tudes, the  tramp  of  hosts,  and  the  crash  of  falling  empires. 
In  this  nook  of  the  world  there  had  been  no  peace  to  his 
soul ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  all  the  more  soothing  to  find 
quietness  about  his  grave. 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  May  1821,  after  a  painful  and 
lingering  decline.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  England 
-while  London  was  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereign  who  had  had  him  in  charge,  and  who  was  to 
follow  him,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  that  bed  of 
rest  where  foes  lie  down  side  by  side — comrades  at  last. 
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Coalition  ^ith  the  Granville  Party — ^Retirement  of  Lend  Sidaiontb— 
Mr.  Peel — ^Mr.  Canning — ^Lord  Wellealey  in  Ixeland — ^Motion  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Peers — Peterborough  Questions — ^New  Harriage 
Act-— Close  of  Session— King's  Visit  to  Scotland — Death  of  LoJd 
Londonderry-T-Mr.  Canning  Foreign  Secretary-r-Lord  Amherst  goes 
to  India. 

LoBD  Liverpool's  administration  had  been  very  powerfiil 
in  its  day ;  and  it  still  preserved  an  air  of  authority  and 
e*ecnrity  which  imposed  upon  the  general  public,  and 
prevented  all  but  the  watchful  lovers  of  liberty  on  the  ona 
hand,  and  those  who  dreaded  change  on  the  other,  from 
perceiving  that  a  new  time  was  coming — a  way  opening 
for  the  arrival  of  new  men  and  new  measures. 

The  ministry  were  not  strong  with  the  king.  We  have 
seen  how  nearly  they  were  going  out  imm^Liately  after 
his  accession.  Again,  when  the  king  went  to  Hanover, 
there  existed  'an  uncomfortable  state  of  feeling  between 
himself  and  his  prime-minister,'  which  was  afterwards 
accommodated;  but  not  for  long.  In  December,  he. was 
anxious  and  ill-humoured  about  a  new  creation  of  baronets, 
on  which  Lord  Sidmouth  observes,  in  a  note  to  the 
premier,  *and  really  the  matter  is  not  worth  a  gale  of 
wind,  much  less  a  storm.'  However  trifling  the  subject  of 
these  royal  discontents,  their  frequency  was  by  this  time 
affecting  the  strength  of  the  ministry. 

The  administration   was  not  strong   in   itself.      Lord 
Sidmouth  had  long  been  wishing  to  retire ;  and  there  was 
perpetual  apprehension  of  the  lord  chancellor  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so.      Lord  Londonderry  showed  at  times  J 
symptoms  of  fatigue  and  nervousness   which  made  hiS| 
colleagues  uneasy,  and  caused  the  king  to  advise  rest  and  I 
change  of  scene ;  and  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  of&ce  were  | 
wearing  down  the  frame  of  the  premier  himself.  \ 

The  administration  was  not  strong  with  the  country,^ 
though  its  weakness  was  not  perceived  hj  everybody. 
The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  pressing;  and  tbej 
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return  to  cash-paTmozitg  hadso  lowered  prices,  and  for  the 
time  destroyed  the  ordinary, relation  between  money  and 
other  commodities,  that  the  embarrassment  created  extreme 
discontent.  While  the  ignorant  and  impatient  of  both  the 
moneyed  and  the  landed  classes  threatened  each  other  with 
confiscation  of  the  funds  or  of  estates,  both  united  in  claims 
for  relief  from  the  government  which  no  government  could 
grant.  The  ministry  preserved  their  attitude  of  grave 
sufficiency ;  but  they  looked  about  for  aid  and  sujpport. 

Above  all,  the  administration  was  not  strong  in  regard 
to  the  times.  It  spent  a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  energy 
in  bemoaning  the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but 
it  could  not  prevent  them,  and  it  could  not  cope  with  them. 
It  would  fain  have  strengthened  continually  the  policy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  abroad ;  it  would  have  kept  a  good  old 
Pjrotestant  Tory,  with  underlings  like  himself,  in  power  in 
Ireland ;  it  would  have  gone  on  imposing  the  same  taxes, 
and  following  the  same  routine  in  England  for  another 
term  of  years;  but  it  could  do  none  of  these  things. 
Amelioration  drew  on,  in  spite  of  their  fears  and  en- 
deavours. England  was  about  to  will  a  more  liberal 
continental  policy.  Ireland  was  about  to  have  rulers  well 
disposed  towards  the  Catholics.  A  remission  of  taxation 
was  becoming  necessary,  and  the  principles  of  commerce 
were  brought  more  and  more  into  question  every  year. 
Something  must  be  done.     What  should  it  be  ? 

To  keep  the  Whigs  not  only  out  of  office,,  but  out  of  all 
thoughts  of  office,  was  the  first  thing  necessary.  The 
Whigs  were  not  trained  for  office,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
80  incompetent  to  its  business  that  it  would  be  tne  greatest 
of  misfortunes  to  the  country  if  their  brilliancy  and  moral 
force  in  parliament  should  carry  them  into  work  for 
which  they  were  unfit.  They  were  supposed  to  be  aware 
of  this  unfitness,  and  to  rely  for  its  reparation  on  the 
Ghrenville  party  in  alliance  with  whose  practical  ability 
fihey  could  undertake  to  govern  the  countiy.  The  thing 
to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  separate  the  Grenvilles  from 
all  sympathy  with  the  Whigs.  It  was  a  sore  necessity, 
lihat  of  proposing  a  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles ;  but  it 
vras  done.  The  lord  chancellor  mourned  over  it.  *  This 
Doalition,  I  think,  will  have  consequences  very  difilerent 
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from  those  expected  by  the  members  of  administration  who 
brought  it  about.  I  hate  coalitions.'  The  inconveniences 
were  indeed  great.  The  Grenville  party  of  course  agreed 
in  the  main  in  the  political  principles  of  the  Liverpool 
cabinet,  or  the  coalition  could  not  have  taken  place ;  but 
they  were  friendly  to  the  Catholic  claims,  differing  in  this 
important  matter  from  every  member  of  the  cabinet  except 
Lord  Londonderry;  and  on  the  whole,  there  was  an. 
inclination  towards  liberalism  in  them  which  was  disturb- 
ing to  official  men  who  had  so  long  thought  alike,  and  had 
all  their  own  way.  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues 
had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  changes  which  they  had 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make,  by  the  consideration 
that  they  had  materially  damaged  the  opposition.  It  was 
not  only  the  opposition  tliat  was  damaged  by  the  change. 
The  supporters  of  government  were  made  as  angry  as  the 
opposition  leaders  were  made  ironical  by  the  sight  of  the 
lavish  gifts  made  to  the  new  allies  on  their  own  demand. 
The  Whig  Lords  wrote  and  said  that  'everything  had 
fallen  in  price  except  the  Grenvilles ; '  and  the  adherents 
of  the  ministry  did  not  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  good 
things  given  to  the  Grenvilles  would  have  been  more 
righteoi^y  and  usefully  bestowed  upon  themselves.  The 
accession  was  not  great,  either  as  to  numbers  or  ability. 
Lord  Grenville  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  would 
not  be  tempted  out  of  his  retreat.  The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  made  a  duke ;  one  of  the  Wynns  went  to 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  another  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  with  appointments  of  the 
valtie  of  about  £4000  a  year.  In  return,  they  brought  a 
few  votes  to  the  government,  lessened  their  own  dignity 
and  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  power.  One  other  function  they  unconsciously  fulfilled 
— that  of  a  signal  to  the  nation  that  a  change  was  occurring 
in  the  spirit  of  government  which  must  bring  on  a  new 
and  better  time. 

A  more  important  circumstance  than  that  of  the  coming 
over  of  any  number  of  Grenville  officials  and  voters  was 
that  Mr.  Peel  at  this  juncture  took  the  office  from  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  retired.      There  was  little  noise  made 
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about  this  at  the  time.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  onoe  more  congratulated  him  on  the  number  of 
plots  which  he  had  detected,  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  frustrated  them ;  and  all  agreed  that  there  was  so 
substantial  an  accordance  between  the  views,  principles, . 
and  aims  of  himself  and  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  country  would 
not  feel  the  change  of  men.  Such  was  really  the  belief 
and  sentiment  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  how 
strange  does  it  appear  now  I  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  these  men  should  have  been  regarded  as,  except  in 
point  of  years,  alike — alike  to  the  destinies  of  the  country ; 
while  now  the  elder  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious  and 
complacent  bigot,  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  one 
which  must  unfit  him  for  wise  administration ;  while  the 
other,  then  in  the  first  full  vigour  of  intellectual  life,  was 
preparing  for  an  administration  of  affairs  which  should  be 
signalised  by  perpetual  extension  and  boundless  fertility 
of  resource.  Lord  Sidmouth  watched  for  sedition  from  day 
to  day,  and  dreamed  of  plots  in  all  seasons  of  repose.  His 
duty  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  to  discover  and  quell  sedition, 
which  he  called  preserving  the  monarchy;  his  triumph- 
was  to  frustrate  conspiracy  and  hang  the  conspirators. 
His  hope  was  to  root  up  sedition,  and  leave  the  field  of 
politics  clear ;  and  his  solace  in  retirement  was  to  be,  that 
he  had  caught  the  wicked  in  their  own  snares,  and  in  so 
far  protected  the  good.  *  The  truth  is,'  he  observes,  *  that  it 
was  because  my  official  bed  was  become  comparatively  a 
bed  of  roses  that  I  determined  to  withdraw  from  it. 
When  strewn  with  thorns,  I  would  not  have  left  it.' 
While  no  plot  was  hatching,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
successor,  to  be  in  readiness  for  frustrating  the  next  con- 
spiracy. But  that  successor,  considered  at  the  time  so 
wonderfully  like  him  except  in  years,  has  not  been 
engaged  ever  since  about  plots  and  sedition.  He  has 
looked  deep  into  the  causes  of  sedition,  and  seen  how 
much  better  it  is  to  obviate  discontent  than  to  punish  it. 
He  has  looked  forwards,  so  as  to  see  that  there  is  a  law 
of  progress  as  imperative  in  politics  as  in  other  human 
affairs ;  and  he  has  learned  to  satisfy  aspiration  betimes, 
instead  of  attempting  to  crush  it.     He  has  looked  abroad. 
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far  and  wide  over  the  expanse  of  human  interests,  and  has 
allowed  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  expand  in  proportion 
to  that  observation,  till  he  has  risen  to  the.  head  of  states-  ' 
manship,  as  statesmanship  is  in  our  age.  He  has  been 
the  watchman  and  steersman  of  an  empire — almost  of  a 
world — while  Lord  Sidmouth  Was  but  its  rat-catcher.  A 
sober,  industrious,  vigilant  rat-catcher  was  he,  whose 
heart  was  truly  in  his  duty ;  but  he  conld  not  rise  above  I 
that  function;  and  it  is  striking  to  read  now,  in  the 
registers  of  the  time,  concerning  these  two  men,  *  that  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  could  have  no  effect 
in  the  course  of  administration.'  It  is  striking,  too,  to 
mark  how  lesser  men  speak  of  greater — the  lesser  men  , 
being  unable  to  see  beyond  the  circle  fiUe^i  by  themselves. 
Lord  Sidmouth  writes  approvingly  of  the  demeanour  of 
his  successor,  declaring  that  'nothing  could  have  been 
more  becoming  and  creditable ' — language  which  is  called 
by  his  biographer  'an  almost  prophetic  anticipation'  of 
Mr.  Peel's  '  future  eminence.'  No ;  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
disturbed  by  no  such  stirrings  of  prophecy,  or  lie  would 
have  remained  on  his  '  bed  of  roses,'  and  have  died  on  it 
sooner  than  recognise  as  a  successor  6uch  a  redeemer  of 
malcontents  as  Mr.  Peel  has  since  become. 

It  was  at  present  impossible  for  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
invited  into  the  administration.    Men  were  not  agreed  as 
to  ihe  ground  of  the  evident  impossibility ;  but  the  general 
belief  was  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  act 
against  the  queen.     He  had  been  an  early  and  influential 
adviser  of  the  princess :  he  would  not  join  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  of  her  adversaries,  and  offered  to  resign,  but 
was  not  permitted ;   so  he  went  abroad.     When,  on  his  ^ 
return  from  the  foreign  travel  with  which  he  had  occnpied  i 
the  time  of  the  prosecution,  he  found  the  discussion  of  lier 
affairs  unavoidably  mixed  up  with  that  of  all  the  doings  i 
of  the  administration,  he  peremptorily  resigned  his  place  ! 
at  the  Board  of  Control.     By  this  step  he  was  supposed  to  ■ 
have  incurred  the  royal  displeasure ;  and  he  was  not  now 
one  of  the  new  members  of  the  government.    But  his  time 
was  coming,  and  the  nation  did  not  long  inquire  for  him 
in  vain.    Meanwhile  there  occurred,  in  regard  to  him,  one 
of  those  striking  instances  of  which  history  is  fall— of  i 
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how,  while  'man  projposes,  Gt)d  disposes.'  The  India 
Company  were  not  inclined  to  dispense  with  such  a  man, 
if  the  government  could  do  without  him.  They  offered 
him  the  post  of  governor-general  of  India ;  and  soon  after 
parliament  met  in  1822,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings  in  that  office. 
Dnring  the  spring  and  summer,  Mr.  Canning  continued 
his  preparations  for  India;  and  the  nation  found  time, 
amidst  its  pressure  of  business  and  of  distress,  to  watch 
them  with  regret.  Many  of  the  multitude  feared  and 
disliked  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  man,  and  the 
political  bias  of  the  statesman:  the  members  of  the 
administration  disliked  and  cavilled  at  him;  and  there 
was  much  jealousy  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons :  but 
still,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  him;  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  foremost  man  in  public  life; 
and  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  sorrow  and  shame 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  so  far  away.  Still,  his  pre- 
parations went  on.  Mr.  Ward  wrote:  *It  will  be  a 
singular  and  unsatisfactory  termination  to  the  career  of 
the  greatest  orator  in  either  House  of  parliament;  of  a 
man,  too,  whose  talents  have  always  been  directed  towards 
the  support  of  a  system  of  policy  which  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  promoters.'  Lord 
Londonderry  was  watching  the  outbreaks  and  repressions 
of  rebellion  in  Italy,  under  the  despotism  of  the  Holy 
Alliance — not  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  deep  curses 
with  which  his  name  was  proscribed  through  all  the  secret 
societies  and  most  of  the  homes  of  the  continent :  Ireland 
was  on  ner  trial  aorain  under  the  wise  and  mild  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  this  spring  succeeded  Lord 
Talbot  as  viceroy:  * Yansittart's  crest  was  elevated'  on 
account  of  an  improved  report  of  the  revenue ;  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  was  hoping  that  *  perilous  and  merciless  re- 
trenchments' would  be  no  more  heard  of;  and  this  hope 
was  so  i&r  disappointed  as  that  £3,000,000  of  taxes  were 
taken  off:  the  agricultural  interest  obtained  a  loan  of  a 
million,  to  support  them  till  the  first  difficulties  of  a 
return  to  cash-payments  were  over:  all  these  interests 
were  in  full  career  for  the  months  of  that  spring  and 
enimLmer;    yet  Canning  was  never  lost  sight  of  for  a 
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moraeTit.  When  his  preparations  were  made  and  tlie  hour 
of  sailing  drew  nigh,  he  went  to  Liverpool,  to  take  his 
farewell  of  his  constituents;  and  there  we  see  him,  *at 
Seaforth  House,  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone 
(the  father  of  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  Gladstone),  situated  on  a 
flat,  stretching  north  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  sea. 
The  room  which  he  occupied  looked  out  upon  the  ooean, 
and  here  he  would  sit  for  hours,  gazing  on  the  open 
expanse,  while  young  Gladstone,  who  has  subsequently 
obtained  such  distinction  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
used  to  be  playing  on  the  strand  below.'  On  this  occasion, 
as  he  sat  *  for  hours,*  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  news 
which  had  reached  him  on  his  journey  down,  and  which 
would  penetrate,  and  fill  with  his  name,  every  comer  of 
Europe,  as  fast  as  the  winds  could  carry  the  tidings. 

Of  all  the  interests  presenting  themselves  at  this 
important  season,  none  was  more  engrossing  at  the  time 
than  the  state  of  Ireland.  Alas!  when  was  it  otherwise? 
and  when  will  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  some  satisfaction, 
however,  in  contemplating  this  period,  because  in  this 
direction,  as  in  others,  some  promise  of  a  better  govern- 
ment, and  more  social  welfare,  was  dawning.*  It  must 
always  be  long,  and  seem  yet  longer,  before  the  good 
results  of  an  improved  policy  can  appear  in  a  reliable  form 
in  a  society  so  disorganised  as  that  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
institution  of  the  improvement  is  meanwhile  a  cheering 
spectacle  in  itself.  Lord  Talbot  was  a  viceroy  whose 
mind  was  full  of  ideas  of  Protestant  ascendency;  and  it 
was  little  that  his  humane  and  sensible  secretary,  Charles 
Grant,  could  do  to  ameliorate  his  rule ;  and  at  that  time, 
the  bigot  Saurin,  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Catholics,  was 
attorney-general  for  Ireland.  Now  the  viceroy  and  the 
attorney-general  Mr.  Plunket,  were  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  claims;  and  though  the  usual  method  was  still 
pursued  of  appointing  men  of  mutually  counteracting 
tendencies,  Mr.  Goulbum  being  sent  as  secretary  with 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  gain  to  the  liberal  cause 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  great. 

The  effect  of  the  king's  visit  was  over  almost  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight ;  and  then  the  heart-burnings  among 
fellow-citizens  in  the  towns,  and  outrages  in  the  country, 
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went  on  as  virulently  as  before.  The  conciliation  dinner 
whicli  was  to  celebrate  the  king's  visit,  was  given  up,  and 
the  committee  publicly  resigned  their  trust,  on  the  ground 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  parties  who  were  to  conciliate. 
The  Catholics  offered  addresses  of  affectionate  congratula- 
tion to  the  incoming  viceroy;  while  the  corporation  of 
Dublin  offered  an  address  of  affectionate  condolence  to  the 
outgoing  attorney-general.  An  attempt  to  introduce 
Catholics  into  corporations  was  defeated  at  a  guild  of 
Dublin  merchants;  and  the  majority  made  ostentatious 
rejoicings  under  the  eyes  of  their  new  ruler.  In  the 
country,  no  man's  house  was  secure;  and  those  of  the 
gentry  were  so  many  garrisons.  Bands  of  Whiteboys — 
hundreds  in  a  band— besieged  these  garrisons,  fought, 
plundered,  murdered,  in  defiance  of  police  and  soldiery. 
The  soldiers,  indeed,  found  themselves  powerless  against  a 
foe  so  light-footed,  so  familiar  with  the  country,  and  so 
utterly  reckless  and  desperate  as  the  peasantry  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  In  the  north,  as  usual,  all  was  comparatively 
quiet ;  but  at  length  symptoms  of  disorder  appeared  there 
also.  It  became  necessary  to  empower  the  viceroy  to  pro- 
claim any  part  of  the  country  which  might  be  disturbed ; 
and  in  February  two  bills  were  passed,  one  to  reimpose 
the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the  other  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  till  the  ensuing  1st  of  August.  In  the  course  of 
the  month  of  April,  after  a  dreadful  season  of  disorder  and 
its  punishments,  comparative  quiet  seemed  to  settle  down 
on  that  unhappy  country ;  but  to  rebellion  and  its  retribu- 
tion now  succeeded  famine.  As  in  later  times,  excessive 
rains  rotted  the  potatoes  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  in  later 
times,  the  people  were  taken  unprepared.  They  ate  their 
potatoes  till  no  more  were  to  be  had ;  and  then  they  took 
to  oatmeal,  till  they  had  no  means  of  purchase  left ;  and 
then  they  crowded  the  roads  and  towns  to  beg,  or  stole 
away  into  hiding-places,  to  die  of  hunger.  As  in  later 
times,  no  seed-potatoes  were  left,  to  give  some  hope  of  a 
harvest  the  next  year ;  and  again,  as  so  often  before,  did 
typhus  fever  follow  upon  the  famine,  quelling  rebellion 
itself  in  destitution  and  woe.  The  next  year's  crop  of 
potatoes,  however,  was  good ;  there  was  a  decline  of  insur- 
rectionary movement;   and  the  influence  of  the  liberal 
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viceroy  did  perhaps  all  that  it  cotild  tinder  the  circtim- 
Btanoes.  Bnt  the  opinions  and  temper  of  the  viceroy  can 
effect  bnt  little  in  snch  a  case,  while  the  laws  and  the 
conduct  of  surrounding  officials  proceed  on  principles  that 
he  does  not  hold.  That  the  Marquis  of  WeUesley  was 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  gratifying  to 
them;  but  it  did  not  enable  him  to  do  them  or  their 
country  much  good  while  the  laws,  and  almost  every  one 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  them,  were  anti- 
Catholic.  The  true  field  of  Irish  amelioration  was  the 
floor  of  parliament,  where  oppressive  and  insulting  laws 
could  be  remodelled  or  repealed.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Canning 
directed  what  he  believed  would  be  his  last  efforts  for  hifi 
country,  before  going  to  the  distant  dependency  where  he 
was  hencefoi-th  to  live  and  work.  On  the  30th  of  April 
of,  as  he  supposed,  his  last  session  in  parliament,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  annul  the  disabilities  of 
Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  professed 
to  have  nope  that  a  measure  so  limited  as  this  might  be 
obtained ;  and  he  saw  how  its  adoption  must  open  a  way 
to  further  concessions.  The  bill  was  carried  successfully 
on  its  way,  as  far  as  to  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  42. 

Till  the  enlarged  liberality  of  the  laws  should  enable 
him  to  do  more.  Lord  WeUesley  did,  from  his  own  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  humanity,  what  he  could.  He 
greatly  improved  the  police  of  Ireland ;  he  completed  the 
revision  and  amendment  of  the  list  of  magistrates;  he 
suppressed  the  offensive  demonstrations  of  the  Orange 
party,  forbidding  the  procession  of  the  5  th  of  November, 
and  the  decking  out  of  the  statue  on  College  Green ;  and 
he  received  with  magnanimous  good-humour  the  evidences 
of  unpopularity  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himseE 
The  Dublin  corporation  censured  him,  under  cover  of  » 
censure  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  had  co-operated  zealously 
with  him.  The  *  Protestant'  newspapers  abused  him. 
The  •  Protestant  *  public  mobbed  him  at  the  theatre ;  some 
fraction  of  that  loyal  public  throwing  a  bottle  at  him  on 
one  such  occasion.  The  turbulent  people  under  him 
might  behave  as  they  would ;  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
p,ttempting  to  do  them  good.    The  secret  of  success  in  that 
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endeavour  has  not  jet  been  fonnd;  but  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley  was  a 
benefit  to  Ireland  in  many  ways.  Never  before*  perhaps, 
weiB  the  affairs  of  Ireland  so  copiously  discussed  in  the 
legislature  as  in  this  season,  when  her  saddest  disorder 
and  misery  called  forth  only  the  more  of  the  paternal 
element  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  her  excellent  ruler.  Sir 
John  Mcdcolm  wrote  of  him,  a  year  later  than  this  time, 
that  he  '  was  glad  to  find  the  extreme  Catholics  as  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  lord-lieutenant  as  the  extreme 
Orangemen;  and  that  Hhat  strange  scene,  Ireland,  ap- 
pewed  to  be  just  at  that  crisis  when  all  his  highest 
qualities,  if  allowed  their  scope,'  must  do  *  essential  good.' 
If  we  see  as  yet,  but  too  little  of  this  *  essential  good,'  we 
must  remember  that  Ireland  has  improved  since  the  times 
prior  to  Lord  Wellesley's  rule ;  improved  in  resources,  and 
even — bad  as  matters  yet  are — in  principle  and  temper; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  much  worse  she  might  have 
been  now  but  for  nim — how  her  Orangemen  might  have 
raved,  and  her  factions  have  fought  and  jobbed,  as  before 
his  day.  But  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  yet  of  hope  and 
gratulation  about  Ireland,  that  it  is  a  welcome  change  to 
turn  to  any  other  scene — even  of  strife. 

A  strife  took  place  in  the  Church  at  this  time  which 
requires  notice  from  its  connection  with  both  past  and 
future  states  of  religion  in  England.  Throughout  its  whole 
existence,  the  Church  of  England  has  included  three 
parties  of  religionists ;  men  who  naturally  class  themselves 
under  one  of  three  methods  of  regarding  and  receiving  the 
religion  which  is  equally  precious  to  them  all.  These 
sections  are  the  High  Church,  the  Calvinistic,  and  the 
Moderate;  or,  as  we  call  them  at  the  present  day,  the 
Catholic,  the  Evangelical,  and  the  Liberal.  By  the  con- 
stitution and  principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
men  of  all  tendencies  of  mind  are  retained  in  harmony 
within  its  pale.  Under  the  authority  of  that  church, 
every  diversity  of  mind,  manners,  and  morals  may  repose, 
without  further  strife  than  must  arise  wherever  the  in- 
quisitive and  active  mind  of  man  has  scope  and  interest. 
But  a  similar  repose  and  harmony  are  not  possible  in  a 
Protestant  Church,  whose  appeal  is   to   the    Scriptures 
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thejnselves,  or  in  other  words,  to  some  other  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  than  that  of  an  infallible  authority.  In  the 
framing  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  openings  were  left  for 
the  liberty  of  scrupiilous  minds  and  strict  intellects ;  and 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Church  itself,  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  the  various  human  mind  was  to  be 
liberally  and  gently  dealt  with,  in  regard  to  difficult 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  mischief  to  be  apprehended  is, 
that  bigots  who  have  the  power  will  think  it  right  to  close 
such  openings,  which  they  consider  openings  to  error ;  and 
the  hope  in  such  cases  is,  that  the  instinct  and  principle 
of  liberty  which  wrought  the  Eeformation  will  ever  watch 
over  the  rights  and  privileges  it  was  intended  to  secure. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  it  cost  Wesley  to  leave  the 
Church;  and  all  can  understand  how  men  who  followed 
soon  upon  his  time  might  not  only  share  his  reluctance  in 
that  particular,  but  take  warning  against  dissent,  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  Methodist  hierarchy,  established  with 
great  and  threatening  power  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Church.  Some  individuals  of  stvong  Calvinistic  tendencies 
had  applied  themselves  for  a  considerable  period  before 
our  present  date  to  rouse  the  Church  from  its  indolence 
and  carelessness ;  from  what  has  been  called  its  '  avoidance 
of  all  collision  with  controverted  points,  its  study  of  ease 
and  repose,  its  dealings  in  truisms  and  generalities,  and 
subsidence  into  a  calm  ethical  view  of  Christianity.'  This 
rousing,  it  was  naturally  thought,  would  be  best  effected 
by  the  placing  in  the  pulpits  of  the  church  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  earnest  men,  of  sentiments  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  evangelical.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  his  friends  did  much  in  furtherance  of  this  object; 
and  their  efforts  no  doubt  caused  a  great  revival  of  life  in 
the  church,  and  of  personal  religion  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  But,  as  was  sure  to  happen,  they  roused  some- 
thing else  besides  religious  earnestness.  They  awoke  the 
old  High  Church  spirit  of  domination  and  exclusiveness, 
which  wrought  at  first  in  single  instances,  and  gradually 
enlarged  its  scope,  till  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  society 
was  fixed  on  that  movement,  called  Tractarian,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  survey  at  a  future  time.  The  first 
striking  instance  of  the  awakening  of  the  old  High  Church 
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spirit  of  domination  over  faith  ocourred  at  this  time,  and 
made  no  little  noise. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  King,  from  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Neville,  rector  of  Blatherwick.  The  story  was  this; 
and  it  was  presented  to  parliament  only  because  the 
petitioner  had  no  other  appeal.  This  rector  was  under 
obligation  to  present  a  curate  to  a, living  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough;  and  he  did  accordingly  present  the  Rev. 
John  Green — a  man  of  unquestionable  character  and 
ability,  who  had  signed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  was 
ready  to  sign  them  again.  The  bishop  of  Peterborough 
(Dr.  Herbert  Marsh)  sent  to  him  a  printed  paper,  contain- 
ing eighty-seven  questions  drawn  up  by  himself,  requiring 
answers  to  these — such  answers  as  should  be  satisfactory 
to  the  bishop — as  a  condition  of  the  curate  being  licensed. 
Mr.  Green  declined  this  new  test ;  and  the  bishop  refused 
his  licence.  An  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
being  unsuccessful,  the  petitioner  had  no  choice  but  to 
apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
every  bishop  might  frame  new  tests  as  a  condition  of 
entrance  upon  the  offices  of  the  Church.  The  matter  was 
gone  into  at  greater  length  the  next  year,  when  another 
petitioner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimishawe,  on  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thurtell,  complained  that  the  bishop  would  not  even 
permit  to  the  respondent  any  choice  as  to  the  mode,  even 
in  regard  to  length,  in  which  he  should  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions. The  questions  were  in  a  brief,  even  an  abbreviated, 
form;  printed  so  as  to  leave  only  a  certain  blank  space 
T^thin  which  the  answers  must  be  comprehended.  Mr. 
Thurtell  answered  the  questions,  appending,  on  separate 
sheets,  his  statements  of  his  opinions,  and  the  reasons  and 
authorities  for  them.  But  the  bishop  wanted  *  short, 
plain,  and  positive  answers,'  that  he  might  *  know  whether 
the  opinions  of  thepersons  examined  accorded  with  those 
of  the  Church.'  The  points  proposed  were  some  of  the 
zuost  difficult  and  intricate  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  theological  science ;  and  the  wisest  persons  saw  the 
most  immediately  and  clearly  that  these  were  matters 
-ivhich  could  not  be  pronounced  upon,  except  without  any 
of  the  due  reservations,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches  of 
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paper.  The  bishop  pleaded  his  legal  right  to  examine  his 
clergy  in  any  manner  he  chose ;  and  if  this  legal  right 
could  not  be  denied,  the  inference  was  that  some  farther 
security  for  liberty  of  opinion  was  needed  than  at  present 
existed.  He  asserted  that  his  method  was  not  an  innova- 
tion— that  it  was  not  even  nnnsual ;  but  the  indignation 
and  sorrow  that  it  roused,  seem  to  show  that  society  was 
surprised  at  his  proceedings,  and  quite  indisposed  to 
acquiesce  in  them.  He  pleaded,  also,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  questions  which  was  not  in  plain  and  direct 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  Church — the  clear 
answer  to  which  was  that  his  fellow-clergy  might  think 
otherwise ;  and  that  if  they  did  not,  his  questions  were 
purely  needless.  On  both  occasions,  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  entertain  the  subject;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  country  let  it  drop.  On  neither  occasion  was  a  word 
uttered  by  any  bishop  but  the  one  appealed  against.  Lord 
Carnarvon  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  silence,  and 
did  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  it.  He  declared  that  these 
spiritual  peers,  whose  ample  presence  that  night  was 
certainly  ornamental,  though  not  apparently  useful,  were 
ready  enough  to  give  their  opinion  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, but  had  not  a  word  to  say  on  a  matter  so  peculiarly 
within  their  province.  The  truth  was,  they  were  unpre- 
pared. The  great  subject  of  liberty  of  opinion  was  coming 
up  again  before  they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  its 
discussion,  or  even  to  its  consideration.  If,  as  is  probable, 
they  all  believed  that  their  Episcopal  brother  had  a  legal 
right  to  do  as  he  had  done,  but  had  yet  been  morally  guflty 
of  oppression,  and  therefore,  functionally,  of  imprudence 
and  mischief-making,  they  had  better  have  said  so.  They 
gained  nothing  by  their  silence ;  for  the  country  said  it  for 
them,  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  private  con- 
versation. Something  was  gained  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
of  opinion,  in  and  out  of  the  Church ;  and  much  was  done 
towards  that  clear  marking  out  of  the  three  great  reli- 
gious parties  which  have  since  been  as  prominently  di^ 
tinguished — allowing  for  the  softened  spirit  of  the  times— 
as  in  the  days  when  Laud  pilloried  the  Puritans,  and  *  the 
ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales'  was  'bidding  Calvin 
good-night.' 
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should  be  disappointed  of  their  expectations;  but  the 
blame  of  this  disappointment  lay  with  a  preceding  genera- 
tion of  statesmen,  who  had  been  too  blind  to  see  the 
mischief  they  were  doing  in  tampering  with  the  freedom 
of  marriage;  and  not  with  those  who  were  now  endea- 
vouring to  restore  the  sanctity  and  stability  of  an  i&stitu- 
lion  in  which  the  morality  of  society  was  still  involved. 
Imprudence  and  carelessness  in  contracting  marriage  are 
a  great  evil ;  but  it  is  less  than  that  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  an  institution  whose  very  virtue  resides  in  its 
certainty  and  irreversibleness.  Whether  a  time  may  come 
when  society  may  perceive  that  its  moral  purity  can  be 
better  promoted  than  by  connecting  the  conjugal  relation 
with  law  and  arrangements  of  property,  is  a  question  fairly 
open  to  the  speculative  moralist — a,  proper  bubject  of  in- 
dividual opinion ;  but  it  was  not  the  question  now.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  institution  itself,  but  of  legal 
arrangements  under  it ;  and  the  Lords  and  *  the  country  * 
were  united  in  considering  the  inviolability  of  marriage  the 
first  consideration  in  morality,  and  the  fate  of  certain  wind- 
falls of  property  a  very  inferior  one.  So  the  country  did 
not  throw  off  its '  good  opinion  *  of  the  Upper  House  *  within 
ten  days,'  as  the  lord  chancellor  prophesied,  but  certainly 
thought  no  worse  of  the  Lords  for  the  large  majority 
with  which  they  passed  the  new  Marriage  Act  of  1822. 

When  the  session  closed,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  king 
and  the  legislature  dispersed,  to  take  their  rest  and  plea- 
sure in  various  ways.  On  the  10th,  the  king  set  off"  down 
the  Thames,  in  great  pomp,  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Lord 
Londonderry  hastened  to  his  seat  at  Foot's  Cray,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  mission  to  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  October, 
where  he  was  to  represent  England.  His  passage  thither 
was  sure  to  be  attended  by  the  curses  of  all  the  lovers  of 
freedom  along  the  road,  and  by  the  groans  of  all.the  secret 
societies  over  which  he  was  to  ride  rough-shod,  to  be 
welcomed  at  the  end  of  his  journey  by  the  sympathies  of 
all  the  despots  in  Europe.  He  probably  knew  this.  He 
knew  that  the  continent  was  honeycombed  with  these 
secret  societies ;  and  confident  as  he  was  of  his  motives — 
imperturbable  as  he  was  in  his  opinions — the  conscious- 
ness of  the  hatred  that  would  dog  his  steps  may  have 
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tended  to  disturb  his  nerves,  and  to  perplex  his  brain. 
He  had  been  overwearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  session ; 
and  he  had  astonished  and  grieved  his  friends  of  late  by 
extraordinary  tales  of  conspiracies  against  his  private 
character — of  waylayings  in  the  parks,  and  threats  in  the 
street  against  his  pnrse,  his  reputation,  and  his  life.  He 
repaired  to  his  country-seat,  to  refresh  himself  by  rest  and 
change  of  ideas,  while  some  of  his  colle^^es  went  to  Scot- 
land in  attendance  upon  the  kine.  Mr.  Canning  mean- 
time was  ffone  to  Liverpool,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  con- 
stituents before  embarking  for  India.  There,  while  he 
looked  abroad  upon  the  sea  from  his  window  at  Seaforth 
House,  he  had  awful  news  to  ponder — ^news  which  met  the 
king  on  his  landing  at  Leith — news  which  struck  the 
despots  of  Europe  aghast  upon  their  thrones — news 
which  was  hailed  wi&  clasped  hands  and  glistoninff 
eyes  by  aliens  in  many  a  provincial  town  in  England,  and 
with  imprudent  shouts  bv  conclaves  of  patriots  abroad. 

'  I  have  this  moment  heard  from  Liverpool,'  writes  the 

king  to  his  chancellor,  *  of  the  melancholy  death  of  his  and 

my  dear  friend,  poor  Londonderry/    'Poor  Londonderry' 

had  destroyed  himself.     'In  common  with  everybody/ 

writes  the  chancellor, '  I  am  oppressed  and  much  affected 

by  the  loss  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.'    Everybody 

was  'much  affected;'  but  everybody  was  not  'oppressed.' 

The  relief  to  a  multitude  was    so    extraordinary  and 

portentous,  that  little  children  who  carried  the  news,  as 

children  love  to  carry  wonderful  news,  without  knowing 

what  it  means,  were  astonished  at  the  effect  of  their 

tidings,  and  saw,  by  the  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes 

of  aliens  in  Engliiub  towns,  that  there  was  a  meaning  in 

the  tidings  beyond  their  comprehension.    There  are  some 

now,   who  in  mature  years,  cannot   remember  without 

emotion  what  they  saw  and  heard  that  day.    lliey  could 

not  know  how  the  calamity  of  one  man — a  man  amiable, 

winning,  and  generous,  in  the  walk  of  his  daily  life^oould 

penetrate  the  recesses  of  a  world,  not  as  a  calamity,  but  as 

a  ray  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  thickest  darkness.    This  man 

was  the  screw  by  which  England  had  riveted  the  chains 

of  nations.    The  screw  was  drawn,  and  the  immovable 

despotism  might  now  bo  overthrown.    It  was  not  only  the 
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sufferers  who  thouglit  so.  ^Mj  great  object/  oontinuee 
the  king  to  his  chancellor— *  my  great  object,  my  good 
JEriend,  in  writing  to  you  to-night,  is  to  tell  you  tli^t  I 
have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to 
lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  whatever^  until  my  return 
to  town.  This,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpoal's  own  proposal; 
and,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  have  joined  most  cordiaUff  in 
the  proposition.  It  will  require  the  most  prudent  foresight 
on  my  part  relative  to  the  neW  arrangements  that  must 
now  necessarily  take  place.  You  may  easily  judge  of  the 
state  of  my  mind.' 

Others  could  judge  o^the  state  of  the  king's  mind,  nearly 
as  well  as  the  chancellor.  He  was  afraid  of  having  to 
accept  Canning  as  a  minister.  While  the  crowd  at  West- 
minster Abbey  greeted  the  removal  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
coffin  from  the  hearse  with  *  a  shout  which  echoed  loudly 
through  every  comer  of  the  Abbey,'  Mr.  Canning  was 
received  with  acclamations  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
at  a  festival  *  to  which  five  hundred  gentlemen  sat  doVm.' 
They  had  a  persuasion  that  they  should  not  lose  him  now^. 
They  oould  not  be  sure  of  this ;  for,  as  he  told  them,  be 
did  not  himself  know  what  to  expect.  '  I  know  as  little,' 
he  said,  'as  any  man  that  now  listens  to  me,  of  any 
arrangements  likeLj  to  grow  out  of  the  present  state  €f£ 
things.'  But  every  one  was  aware,  and  no  one  more  than 
the  king,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  the  only  man  equal  to  the 
post  which  was  vacant,  and  that  he  must  now  fill  it. 
It  was  a  sore  necessity;  but  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  the  royal  and  ministerial  will.  Tet '  it  was  not 
till  the  8th  of  September  that  Lord  Liverpool  requested 
to  see  Mr.  Cannings  An  interview  took  place  on  the  11th, 
when  the  foreign  office  was  offered  to  him  by  the  premier, 
and  accepted  after  a  struggle.'  There  was  much  of  struggle 
in  the  business:  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  king  and 
future  colleagues  who  feared  and  disliked  him;  and  no 
little^truggle  to  him  who  well  knew  that  he  was  entering 
on  a  career  where  he  would  ever  find  opposition  in 
his  front,  and  hatred  by  his  side.  What  the  struggle  was 
to  cost  him  was  shown  on  a  day  too  near  for  the  interestB 
of  the  world.  But  he  was  full  of  chivalrous  courage ;  and 
he  entered  manfully  on  his  task  of  liberating  nations. 
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On  the  17th  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  set 
out  for  Yerona,  to  attend  the  oongreas  where  Lord  London- 
derry had  been  expected;  and  Lord  Amherst  went  to 
India  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning.  Thus,  while  man  had 
proposed,  did  Qod  dispose ;  and  the  destinies  of  the  World 
were  thereby  changed,  beyond  human  calculation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Policy  of  Cftstlereagh— The  Prinoei  and  Peoples  of  thirape— BeYoln« 
tions  Abioad— PoUoy  of  Oaiining--€oiigreM  of  Yerona— I^ooh 
Invasion  of  Spain---Oyerthrow  of  Spanish  Bevolntion— South 
American  Pronnces— Appeal  from  Portugal— New  Era  of  Conflict 
— Deaths  of  Potentates—Affidrs  of  Groeoe— Algiers— Ashantee 
War— Burmese  War— Oregon— Aliens. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  the  rejoicing  which  spread 
through  the  world  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  | 
and  the  shout  which  rang  through  the  Abbey  when  his 
coffin  was  taken  from  the  hearse  was  natural  enough^ 
though  neither  decent  nor  humane.  When  a  man's  ^sim 
have  proved  him  an  enemy  to  his  raoe^  his  race  will  not 
desire  that  he  should  live  to  continue  those  acts ;  and  the 
case  is  not  altered  by  any  eiridence  that  that  man's  eulogists 
can  bring  that  he  meant  no  harm ;  that  he  meant  some 
kind  of  good ;  and  that  he  was  admired  and  beloyed  in 
private  for  certain  qualities  of  his  character.  All  these 
things  may  be  true ;  as  indeed  they  are  likely  to  be ;  for 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  men  do  deliberately  mean 
harm,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  do  things  for  the 
trarpose  of  injuring  others.  The  tyrant  no  more  says  to 
himself:  'Kow  I  will  oppress  my  people,  and  make  uiem 
miserable,'  than  the  liar  proposes  to  himself:  'Now  I  wiU 
tell  a  lie;'  or  the  sot:  'Now  I  will  get  drunk.'  In  all 
these  cases  the  sin  is  done  through  a  wrong  habit  of  mindi 
It  comes  out  of  narrow  views  and  selfish  propensities  *,  and 
not  out  of  an  express  intention  to  do  harm.  The  despots 
of  Europe  were  not  the  less  tyrants  because  they  sincerely 
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proposed  to  themselves  in  their  congress  to  make  their 
alliance  a  mirror  of  the  gospel,  and  to  promote  peace  on 
earth  by  means  which  could  not  but  drive  men  at  one 
another's  throats,  and  make  the  very  name  of  a  religions 
sanction  ridiculous.  The  simple  truth  was  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  gospel  they  invoked,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  relation  they  held  to  their  people.  If  the 
issue  of  their  counsels  was  that  the  many  were  made 
miserable,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  many  shonld 
rejoice  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief-counsellor.  It  was 
as  natural  that  a  shout  should  be  raised  in  Europe,  and 
echoed  from  the  Andes,  on  the  death  of  Londonderry,  as 
that  a  groan  should  force  its  way,  and  tremble  through 
the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  when,  too  soon 
after.  Canning  also  disappeared  from  the  council-board  of 
nations. 

Lord  Londonderry  may  be  called  the  chief-counsellor, 
because  England  certainly  had  the  determining  power  as 
to  the  principles  and  grounds  on  which  the  policy  of 
Europe  was  to  proceed.  If  a  true  Englishman  had  been 
present,  who  would  have  taken  for  granted  such  things  as 
are  usually  taken  for  granted  in  England,  and  wherever  a 
representative  system  early  impresses  statesmen  with  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  men  and  their  welfare,  the  parcelling 
out  of  Europe  could  hardly  have  gone  on  as  audaciously  as 
it  did  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  government  of  nations 
by  a  cabinet  of  sovereigns  through  subsequent  years. 
But  Lord  Londonderry  had  a  mind  too  narrow  to  compr^ 
hend  the  constitution  of  the  country  he  helped  to  govern, 
and  by  &,t  too  shallow  to  admit  in  its  greatness  the  idea 
of  the  new  era  of  peace  on  which  the  world  had  entered. 
He  could  not  rouse  or  elevate  the  minds  of  the  potentates 
who  surrounded  him,  as  England  might  and  should  have 
roused  and  elevated,  at  that  juncture,  from  her  disin- 
terestedness, the  better  impulses  of  Europe.  He  entered 
for  amusement,  as  it  were,  into  the  game  which  others 
were  playing  for  stakes.  He  joined  with  others  in  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  Europe,  as  men  lay  out  an  estate.  As 
proprietors  point  out  the  convenience  of  a  brook  here — 
a  rising-ground  or  a  wood  there — and  consider,  in  their 
own  way,  the  welfare  of  the  resident  serfs,  this  party  of 
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potentates  settled  about  the  Bhine,  and  the  Alps,  and  the 
interior  forests ;  and  threw  together  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  spread  out  the  new  Prussia,  and  disposed  of  Poland 
and  Lombardy,  and  accommodated  or  bartered  with  each 
other  about  the  boundaries  of  their  imperial  estates.  The 
representative  of  England  was  the  one  who  should  have 
reminded  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  party  to 
decide  under  what  government  they  would  live  and  that 
nationality  can  no  more  be  imposed  than  it  can  be 
uprooted  in  a  day.  But  Lord  Londonderry  was  not  a  man 
lo  whom  these  primary  considerations  ever  did,  or  ever 
could  occur ;  and  those  at.  home  who  sent  him,  were  not 
the  men  who  would  spontaneously  instruct  him  in  a 
functional  duty  which  he  could  not  perceive  for  himself. 
Therefore,  as  nations  are  not  serfs,  and  as  the  potentates 
were  not,  in  this  case,  the  unquestioned  proprietors  of 
men,  the  result  did  not  answer  to  the  gospel  promises  of 
congress;  and  the  issues  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  not 
exactly  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  men. 

From  this  time  forward,  accordingly,  the  clasd  of 
sovereigns  and  of  peoples  led  lives  as  diflferent  as  if  they 
had  been  of  different  races ;  as  if,  instead  of  the  paternal 
and  filial  relation  between  them  which  was  pretended, 
there  were  no  relations  at  all.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
in  1 822,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  attended  in  the 
place  of  the  deceased  Lord  Londonderry,  'the  style  of 
compliment  adopted  bordered,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
ridiculous.  The  old  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
though  he  had  his  good  qualities,  and  no  small  share  of 
hnmonr  and  untrained  sagacity,  was  notoriously  the  least 
educated  and  the  most  thoughtless,  indolent,  and  ignorant 
king  in  all  Europe ;  but,  as  he  chanced  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  kings  that  met  at  Verona,  they  called  him  the  Nestor 

of  that  royal  congress The  wordy  and  flowery 

Chateaubriand,  who  was  present  as  a  French  negotiator, 
has  turned  it  into  a  book  and  a  romance.'  At  home,  the 
King  of  Prussia  amused  himself  and  his  advisers  with 
devising  a  plan  of  a  new  nobility,  which  should  suddenly 
become  as  imposing  and  influential  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thousand  years  old.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  inventing 
tinsel  omamentp  for  the  Virgin,    ^he  princes  of  Qermany 
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were  putting  off  the  irksome  task  of  prepe^ing  the  con- 
stitutions they  had  promised  to  their  peoples.  The  King 
of  Sweden  was  ordering  the  storthing  of  Norway  not  to 
think  Qf  abolishing  their  order  of  hereditary  nohility. 
The  Emperor  of  Bussia  was  gratifying  his  benevolent 
feelings,  by  qrdainiiig  oomp^ative  personal  freedom  for 
bis  serfs,  while  stringently  training  his  slaye-army,  and 
making  military  deooration  the  reward  of  all  kinds  of 
paerit.  The  restored  Bourbons  of  France  were  studying 
how  best  to  impose  dumbness  on  their  noisy  nation.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  w^  swimming  paper-duok^  in  a  wash- 
basin, to  while  ftway  bis  days.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
was,  with  Prince  Jlottemioh's  help,  devising  sufferings 
^nd  insults  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Confalionere 
^d  Pellicos,  who,  troublesome  childien  as  they  were  to 
such  a  father,  would  not  accept  his  fatherly  rule  in  peace, 
or  agree  that  to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child. 
While  ^e  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  thus 
employed,  there  was  business  of  a  different  kind  going  on 
t|.mQng  the  multitude  below  them. 

Jsx  Penmark,  the  young  theologian,  Dampe,  suspended 
from  his  public  preaching,  was  giving  private  lectures  on 
religion  and  j^litics ;  and  in  his  study,  preparing  plans 
for  revolutionising  the  kingdom,  till  he  was  shut  up  for 
life  in  solitude  and  silence.  In  Paris,  towards  midnight 
of  a  certain  Sunday,  Lonvel  was  waiting  outside  the 
opera-house,  his  band  upon  thQ  dagger  with  which  he 
hoped  to  cut  off  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  In  Germany,  certain 
watchful  eyes  were  counting  the  letters  which  Kotzebue 
sent  through  the  Post-of&ce,  to  inform  the  Bussian  autocrat 
of '  the  state  of  literature  and  public  opinion  in  the  cities ; ' 
that  is,  of  the  open  songs  and  secret  societies  by  whidi 
the  university  students  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  and 
organise  the  citizens  for  a  purpose  of  constitutional 
demands;  and  the  young  fjEtnatic,  Sand,  was  secretly 
nourishing  his  resolution  to  free  the  land  from  the  spy. 
When  the  act  was  done,  and  Sand  was  sent  after  his  victim, 
'  thousands  of  spectators  hastened,  if  possible,  to  get  some 
drops  of  his  blood,  or  some  of  his  hair.  The  chair  on 
which  he  sat  when  he  underwent  his  punishment  was 
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purchased  of  the  execuiioiier  by  a  sociely  for  six  louicnd'ors. 
No  disorder,  however,  took  place.'  The  time  was  ^ot 
come  for  what  newspaper^  call  'disorder,'  though  there 
was  much  of  what  the  sovereigns  considered  so.  The 
professors  had  'not  yet  completely  learned  to  ccmfine 
themselves  to  their  proper  province;'  they  foi^ot  the 
morals  of  the  students  in  teaching  them  ihe  principles  of 
politics.  Even  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  melropolitan  seat  of 
learning,  such  '  a  spirit  appeared  that  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  '  severe  measures,'  to  control 
the  teachings  of  the  masters  of  learning.  Along  the  Elbe, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Bhine,  a  silent  symbol  was  put  forth 
which  troubled  the  repose  of  rulers  on  their  thrones.  For 
hundreds  of  miles,  men  appeared  in  the  old  German 
costume,  which  suggested  to  everybody  thoughts  of  an 
'  ancient  ideal  system  of  Teutonic  freedom.'  In  the  streets 
of  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  ducal 
palace  at  Darmstadt  a  song  was  heard — the  celebrated 
'  Great  Song,'  '  Princes  arise,  ye  people  rise ' — which  was 
all  discord  to  the  ears  of  princes,  all  music  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  whose  authorship  could  never,  by  threat 
or  stratagem,  be  discovered.  While  the  emperor,  at  St. 
^Petersburg,  was  dispensing  his  benevolences,  his  brother 
Constantino  was  torturing  Polish  ofiBcers  at  Warsaw,  and 
teaching  the  niost  rapid  lessons  of  rebellion  to  the  crowds 
gathered  about  the  great  parade  of  the  city.  When  any 
ofiScer  was  declared  to  have  failed  to  bring  up  his  horse  to 
a  hair's-breadth  in  the  line,  he  was  compelled  to  leap  his 
horse  over  a  pyramid  of  bayonets  so  high  that  it  was 
barely  possible  to  escape  impalement  of  one  or  both;  if 
both  escaped,  the  feat  was  to  be  done  again,  and  then  a 
third  time :  aiid  after  the  popular  cry  of  '  Shame ! '  and 
military  intercession  bad  compelled  the  prince  to  release 
his  victim,  it  was  np  surprise  to  any  one  that  that  victim 
disappeared  in  the  night,  and  for  ever.  This  prince  was, 
it  is  true,  a  sort  of  Caliban,  and  no  more  like  the  ordinary 
run  of  princes  than  that  of  men  in  general ;  but  the  world 
saw  him  in  command  of  an  larmy,  and  beheld  in  these 
scenes  a  spectacle  of  royal  sport  and  popular  suffering; 
and  it  went  with  other  things  to  deepen  the  abyss  between 
sovereigns  and  subjects. 
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In  Spain,  tliere  was  no  logger  any  pause  or  any  disgnifle. 
In  the  south,  Colonel  Biego  rose  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812.  He  wsis  soon 
disabled  by  accidents  of  the  season  and  of  fortune;  and 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  conceal  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  what  had  happened  near  Cadiz.  It  ifi  doubtless 
more  conceivable  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  made  in 
Spain,  than  that  an  English  cabinet  should  hope  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Scotland  knowing  of  a  rising  in  Dorsetshire; 
but  it  was  yet  too  absurd  to  succeed.  All  Spain  presently 
knew  of  Riego's  enterprise;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  immediately  rose.  In  a  few  days,  the  rising  wbs 
in  a  state  to  be  ropuited  to  all  Europe  as  the  revolution  in 
Spain.  At  the  end  of  February,  the  king  saw  his  generals 
and  his  best  troops  joining  the  liberal  cause.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  he  published  his  intention  of  convening  the 
cortes,  and  instituting  various  reforms.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  people  of  Madrid  assembled  round  his  palace, 
with  shouts  for  the  constitution;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  same  10th  of  March,  tho  feeble  Ferdinand  promised 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812. 

This  Spanish  revolution  was  the  signal  for  many  risings. 
In  August,  Portugal  followed;  and  before  the  year  vros 
out,  Naples  had  demanded  and  obtained  the  proclamation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution.  Then  Piedmont  prepared  for 
a  similar  struggle,  and  believed  liberty  to  be  secure  when 
Charles  Albert,  the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  and  then 
Prince  of  Caiignano,  swore  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  cause.  He  laid  down  other  lives,  however,  instead 
of  his  own ;  drawing  back  at  the  critical  moment,  and  in 
fact,  if  not  in  purpose,  betraying  his  confederates  and  their 
cause.  And  now  occurred  the  circumstances  whidi  in 
reality  assembled  the  congress  at  Verona,  though  the 
pretext  was  a  consultation  on  the  afiiurs  of  Greece.  While 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  shouting  at  the  fiEill  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  many  another  ancient  wrong,  and  Grermany  was 
chanting  the  echoes  of  freedom,  and  Piedmont  and  Lorn* 
bardy  were  rapidly  arming,  and  Naples  was  triumphing 
and  Sicily  was  trembling,  as  if  the  very  Titan  beneath  her 
mountain  were  about  to  arise,  what  was  doing  in  France? 
The  King  of  France  was  engrossed  with  the  fear  that  Ma 
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beloved  subjects  would  catch  a  fever.  That  was  the  great 
ai£air  in  France  in  1821.  'A  most  pestilent  fever'  had 
broken  out  at  Barcelona  the  autumn  before;  and  the 
French  government,  which  took  little  apparent  notice  of 
the  political  epidemic  which  had  appeared  at  Cadiz  and 
Corunna,  set  up  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this  bilious  fever 
at  Barcelona.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  disease  spread 
beyond  a  small  district;  but  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  filled  with  French  troops;  only  one  road  was  left 
open ;  and  everything  which  passed  in  and  out  of  Spain 
by  that  road  was  very  critically  examined.  Every  ass, 
and  every  handful  of  fruit  was  surveyed ;  and  any  person 
who  passed  the  line  without  leave,  anywhere  from  sea  to 
sea,  was  to  be  shot.  These  precautions  were  so  extreme, 
and  continued  so  long  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased  to  be 
beard  of,  that  everybody  saw  that  the  feiver  was  not  the 
real  object  of  the  cordon.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  much 
correspondence  between  the  French  and  Spanish  liberals. 
The  Spaniards  had  been,  as  usual,  too  forward  and  boastful, 
representing  the  liberal  cause  as  more  advanced  than  it 
was,  in  their  own  country  and  everywhere  else ;  and  the 
French  sovereign  had  some  reason  to  fear  for  his  throne. 
Within  a  short  time,  so  many  conspiracies  were  broken  up, 
and  so  many  risings  actually  took  place,  that  it  is  probable 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the  secret  societies  of 
other  countries  and  those  of  France.  From  time  to  time, 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  more  and  more  forces 
were  posted  along  the  Spanish  £rontier ;  till  at  last  they 
looked  so  like  a  formidable  army,  that  it  became  time  for 
nations  in  alliance  with  both  France  and  Spain  to  inquire 
what  all  these  preparations  were  for.  It  was  too  late  now 
to  say  anything  more  about  the  Barcelona  fever ;  for  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  was  the  autumn  of  1822,  the  date 
of  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  London  to  attend 
the  congress,  Mr.  Canning  had  been  in  office  only  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he,  bringing  into 
office  the  comprehensive  views  of  a  bystander,  beUeved,  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did,  that  the  object  of  the  congress 
was  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  prevention  of  a 
war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey.    At  Paris,  the  duke  was 
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infoimed  by  H.  YillMe  that  the  affiurs  of  Spain  would 
also  be  deLibeiated  on ;  and  he  wrote  home  to  desire  in- 
structions. 

Here,  in  our  view,  is  the  parting  point^of  the  fonoff 

"ad. 


and  the  later  foreign  policy  of  England.  The  nLomeiit  d 
sending  off  the  reply  to  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  was  one 
of  inestiniable  importanoe,  and  worthy  of  earnest  notifica- 
tion in  history.  The  wording  of  the  despatch  was  simple 
enoi^h ;  and  there  may  be  little  in  its  contents  to  indicate 
its  significance ;  bnt  there  is  just  enough  to  show  that  s^ 
new  spirit  had  arisen  in  that  conspicuous  sphere ;  and  that 
the  function  of  that  new  spirit  was  not  to  bind  bnt  to 
unloose.  When  the  statesmen  of  the  continent  beard  that 
Wellington  was  to  be  the  substitute  of  Londonderry  at  the 
congress,  they  no  doubt  thought  that  the  actual  representa- 
Hve  would  be  as  good  for  their  purposes  as  the  proposed 
one,  who  had  been  called  away  to  a  very  different  coa- 
gress ;  and  it  was  probably  a  long  time  before  they  became 
faUj  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  through  the  substitution  of  personages  ai 
home.  It  was  said  everywhere  for  years,  and  is  even  at  this 
day  said  by  some,  that  the  death  of  Londonderry  made  no 
difference  whatever  at  Yerona;  that  he  would  have  pro- 
tested against  despotic  aggression  in  Spain  and  elsewhere; 
and  that  Canning's  opposition  did  not  go  beyond  protests. 
But  the  character  of  a  man's  mind  stamps  itself  upon  aQ 
his  acts ;  and  protests  to  the  same  general  effect  from  t«« 
men  of  opposite  character  and  views  may  be  as  truly  unlib 
each  other  as  if  they  were  opposed  in  substance.  It  wai 
long  before  Mr.  Canning  did  any  official  act  so  new  ami 
singular  as  to  startle  the  world  into  a  conviction  that  hm 
was  a  new  man  who  would  reverse  the  old  policy ;  yet  In 
wrought  the  revolution  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  done  it 
by  proclamation.  He  proclaimed  nothing  which  conlil 
plunge  England  and  other  countries  into  a  war,  and  preci- 
pitate the  liberals  everywhere  into  a  rising  which  be  cooH 
not  undertake  to  sustain;  but  be  furthered  the  liberties 4 
the  world  quite  as  much  by  his  heart  being  honestly  wdl 
them,  and  his  heartiness  showing  itself  in  all  his  tranaiA' 
tions.  Where  Londonderry's  despatches  would  have  hem 
vapid  and  meagre,  because  he  preferred  transacting  bnsi' 
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neas,  as  far  as  possible,  by  confidential  conversation, 
Cannixig's  were  frank  and  glowing,  though  moderate  and 
clear.  Where,  in  the  palaces,  cafes,  and  streets  of  con- 
tinental cities,  nothing  could  have  been  reported  of 
Londonderry  but  what  would  have  shown  him  a  true 
brother  of  his  colleagues  in  congress — ^as  hard  and  un- 
pympathising,  as  narrow,  and  as  presumptuous  as  the  rest 
who  proposed  to  give  the  world  a  new  image  of  the  gospel 
r— the  speeches  of  Canning  were  creating  a  new  thought 
and  a  new  soul.  Never  did  the  fires  of  western  forests 
run  through  the  wilderness  more  gloriously  than  the 
speeches  of  Canning  through  the  political  wilds  of  Europe, 
under  the  deep  night  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  those 
western  wildernesses,  the  unaccustomed  and  the  timid 
tremble  and  shriek,  and  hang  together  as  they  see  the 
spreading  fiame,  and  hear  the  rush  and  roar,  and  think 
of  the  waste  of  ashes  that  will  be  seen  to-morrow ;  but  the 
hardy  freeman  enjoys  the  sight — enjoys  the  sprinkling 
and  scattering  blazes  which  seize  upon  decay  and  rotten- 
ness, to  turn  them  into  freshness  and  fruitfulness.  And  so 
it  was  when  the  utterance  of  Canning  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ran  over  Europe,  kindling  as  it  went.  It  was  hateful 
and  terrific  to  despots,  because  it  leaped  upon  their  abuses 
and  scorched  their  vanities,  and  made  of  their  antiquated 
dogmas  ashes  for  a  new  growth  of  opinion ;  but  the  restless 
spirits  of  that  time  were  quieted  by  that  utterance— quieted 
not  by  compulsion,  but  from  within.  They  could  sit  still, 
instead  of  prowling  about  under  the  shadow  of  that  night, 
while  they  had  this  kindling  to  watch,  and  its  promise  to 
dwell  upon.  Nothing  in  the  career  of  Canning  is  more 
striking  than  the  quietness  of  his  ofiicial  action  b^  diplo- 
matio  missions  and  state-papers,  while  the  whole  heart  of 
Europe  beat  whenever  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and 
was  ready  to  burst  when  he  had  done. 

The  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  application  for 
instructions  ran  as  follows :  '  If  there  be  a  determined  pro- 
ject to  interfere,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  present 
struggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such  interference, 
so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  as 
:^ell  as  utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  that  when  the 
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necessity  arises,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  I  am  to  instmct  yoiir  grace  at  once  frankly 
and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference, 
come  what  may,  his  majesty  will  not  be  a  party/  This 
was  decided  enough;  and  it  may  be  considered  decisive. 
The  assembled  potentates  said  much — and  much  might 
reasonably  be  said — of  the  violent  character  of  the  liberalism 
of  the  time ;  of  the  danger  to  empire  when  civil  reforms 
were  insistewl  upon  and  undertaken,  as  in  Spain,  by  the 
soldiery ;  of  the  certain  disorganisation  of  society  if  secret 
associations  were  permitted  virtually  to  rule ;  and  of  the 
ferocious  character  of  wars  thus  occasioned :  and  all  this 
appeared  conclusive  to  persons  who  did  not  perceive  how 
their  own  policy  had  generated  all  these  perils :  yet  it  was 
not  determined  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  to  interfere  with 
Spain  by  force  of  arms.  France  pleaded  strongly  for  such 
interference,  on  the  ground  of  her  own  dangers  &om 
interior  disturbances,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  revolutionised 
country:  yet  no  interference  with  Spain  was  determined 
on  at  tne  Congress  of  Yerona ;  and  it  was  this  instruction 
to  the  British  representative  which  prevented  it.  He 
who  issued  that  instruction  saw  that  to  make  war  on  the 
plea  of  preventing  war  was  the  course  most  full  of  danger; 
and  his  plan  was  to  endeavour  by  all  possible  prudence  to 
preserve  peace. 

Mr.  Canning's  'system'  was  much  talked  of  at  the 
time;  and  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  at  a  season 
when  all  government  was  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
'systems.'  System  was  the  one  idea  of  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  it  was  that  which  solely  occupied 
the  mind  of  Lord  Londonderry.  His  successor  differed 
from  him  in  nothing  more  than  in  this.  Mr.  Canning  saw 
that  there  can  be  no  stability  or  working  power  in  any 
system  but  by  virtue  of  the  principle  involved  in  it ;  and 
his  was  a  mind  which  could  resort  directly  and  constantly 
to  the  principle,  leaving  the  details  of  operation  to  form 
and  discover  themselves  as  they  were  wanted.  Being  sure 
of  his  principle,  he  could  thenceforth  rely  upon  it;  and 
hence  his  quietude  in  ofiBcial  action,  his  calmness  and 
power  of  resource  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  a  disturbed 
time,  and  the  consistency  of  his  foreign  policy  amidst  the 
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eyer-dbanging  aspects  of  circumstances  wbose  total  ele- 
ments no  enlightened  mind  would  dream  of  comprehend- 
ing. The  Mettemichs,  Alexanders,  and  Ferdinands  made 
a  plan  which  they  declared  complete  ;  and  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  very  elements  themselves 
when  they  arose  to  shatter  it.  The  philosopher  who  had 
now  come  among  them  saw  the  narrowness  and  frailty  of 
all  political  systems  in  an  age  when  mankind  had  lecurned 
to  live  and  move ;  and  he  knew  that  the  age  of  self-will 
and  system  for  rulers  was  past,  while  the  ruling  power  of 
principles  is  everlasting.  To  speak  of  Canning's  '  system,' 
therefore,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  him.  To  understand  him, 
we  must  look  for  his  principle  first,  and  then  for  the 
practical  purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it. 

His  principle  was  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  his  im- 
mediate practical  purpose  was  to  dissolve,  by  the  quietest 
means,  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Mr.  Canning  never  concealed  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  left  England  unrepresented  at  the  Congress 
of  Yerona,  as  the  most  immediate  method  of  withdrawing 
her  £rom  the  Holy  Alliance;  but  the  time  was  so  short 
that  tiie  step  would  have  been  too  hazardous.  It  took  him 
two  years  to  set  England  free  for  her  own  action  abroad ; 
but  he  did  it  peaceftilly  and  effectually.  It  was  no  very 
easy  task.  The  sovereigns  abroad  and  their  ministers  had 
parefully  and  constantly  represented  England  as  favour- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  and  every 
countenance  was  given  to  this  by  Lord  Londonderry's  con- 
duct, and  by  our  war  against  revolution  in  France.  All 
the  rulers  looked  to  England  for  aid  against  revolution 
everywhere.  And  the  suffering  nations,  longing  to  rise, 
when  assured  that  England  did  not  favour  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  expected  frcm  her  that  she  should 
aid  revolution  everywhere.  Both  these  expectations  in- 
cluded a  breaking  up  of  peace;  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  was  Mr.  Canning's  first  object:  so  he  gratified 
neither  of  the  expectant  parties. 

But  occasion  soon  offered  for  declaring  the  new  policy  of 
England,  and  for  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  alliance.  It 
presently  came  out  that  the  French  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Spain  was  not  wanted  against  the  Barcelona  fever,  and 
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would  march  on  into  Spain,  to  aid  Ferdinand  against  his- 
subjeota,  and  put  down  the  constitution.  The  Emperor 
of  Eussia  was  delighted  ;  and  all  the  other  potentates 
applauded  and  promised  aid.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
followed  his  instructions,  dissented  and  remonstrated,  and 
withdrew.  The  instructions  in  this  instance  were  dear 
and  decided}  Mr.  Canning's  words  being,  that  'if  a 
declaration  of  any  such  determinations  should  be  made  at 
Verona,  come  what  might,  he  should  refuse  the  king's 
consent  to  become  A  party  to  it^  even  though  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  the  alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 
refusal.'  One  consequence  of  the  refasal  was  a  correspond 
dence  between  Mr.  Canning,  the  flowery  Chateaubriand^ 
and  the  bigot  Polignao,  wherein  the  high-flown  royalists 
expatiated  on  the  Wessing  to  the  Spaniards  of  seeing  their 
king  free  to  give  them,  with  French  aid,  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  should  be  best  for  then.  Mr.  Canning  cotild  not 
allow  this  to  pass,  and  protested  against  the  doctrine  that 
constitutional  rights  are  conferred  by  the  royal  pleasure* 
Xn  noticiug  the  speech  of  the  French  king  on  opening  the 
chambers,  in  which  the  purpose  of  invading  Spain  was 
declared— while  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  laid  his  hand  oh  his 
sword,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven — Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that  the  speech  appeared  to  mean  that  '  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  could  only  be  legiti- 
mately held  from  the  spontaneous  gifb  of  the  sovereign^ 
first  restored  to  absolute  power,  and  then  divesting  him- 
self of  such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  might  think 
proper  to  part  with;*  that  'the  Spanish  nation  could 
not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this  principle,  nor  could 
any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it.'  »  ...  It  iff 
indeed  a  principle  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  British 
constitution.' 

After  all  M.  Chateaubriand's  declarations  and  fine  senli- 
ments  in  favour  of  peace,  the  Duo  d'Angoul^me  laid  Mb 
hand  on  his  sword  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  French  invaded  Spain.  England  had  done  what  she 
could  in  declaring  for  the  right,  and  seceding  from  the 
congress  which  advocated  the  wrong ;  she  now  held  her- 
self neutral.  It  Was  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  that  Mr. 
Canning  made  in  the  House  all  the  declarations  rendered 
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necessary  by  the  act  of  France  in  invading  Spain.  He 
explained  the  ootirse  and  issue  of  all  the  attempts  at 
mediation  made  by  the  English  government,  the  grotindd 
of  the  neutrality  which  she  had  now  finally  avowed ;  and 
pointed  out  what  must  be  the  conduct  of  England  in  regard 
to  Portugal  and  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain, 
in  certain  contingencies  which  might  arise.  If  Portugal 
joined  Spain  in  repelling  the  French,  there  was  no  call 
upon  England  to  interfere  ;  but  if  Portugal,  remaining 
quiescent,  were  to  be  attacked,  that  attack  *  would  bring 
Great  Britaiti  into  the  field  with  all  her  force,  to  support 
the  independence  of  her  andent  and  her  faithful  ally.* 
As  for  the  South  American  colonies,  it  was  clear  that 
Spain,  though  claiming  them  still  as  hers  by  right,  had  in 
&ct  lost  all  power  over  them.  If  France  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  capture  any  of  them  so  that  it  would 
become  at  last  a  question  whether  they  should  be  ceded, 
and  to  whom,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  parties  to  know 
that  the  British  government '  considered  tbe  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have  been  effected  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any  oessioil 
which  Spain  might  make  of  colonies,  over  which  she  did 
not  exercise  a  direct  and  positive  infiuenco.  To  sUch  a 
declaration  the  British  government  had  at  last  been 
forced.' 

The  declaration  of  neutrality  n^as  painful  and  discon- 
certing to  some  of  the  best  men  in  parliament  and  out  of 
it.  They  were  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  England  as  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  had  so  com- 
pletely understood  her  secession  from  the  Holy  Alliance  as 
declaratoiy  of  this,  that  it  appeared  to  them  a  disgrace  to 
look  on,  without  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most  indefen- 
Bible  wars  against  liberty  which  had  ever  been  entered 
into.  The  foreign  secretary  ha^much  to  encounter  in  the 
House — angry  rebuke  from  some  and  pathetic  expostula- 
tion from  others.  When  the  debate  on  the  negotiations 
relative  to  Spain  had  been  twice  adjourned  Mr.  Canning 
offered,  on  the  third  night,  an  explanation  of  his  proceed- 
ings and  reasons,  which  secured  him  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  House  and  the  country.  The  motion  which 
had  occasioned  the  debate  was  one  of  censure  of  the  feeble- 
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ness  of  tone  asstuned  by  goyemment  in  the  recent  n^otia- 
tions ;  and  the  amendment  proposed  was,  a  declaration  of 
gratitude  and  approbation  in  regard  to  what  had  been 
done.  At  the  close,  the  opposition  members  were  about  to 
leave  the  House  in  a  body ;  but  some  ministerial  members 
called  for  a  division.  It  was  only  for  want  of  room  in  the 
lobby  that  any  one  appeared  to  vote  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  assembly  poured  into  the  lobby,  till  it 
could  hold  no  more;  and  then  the  twenty  members  who 
were  shut  in  were  compelled  to  pass  for  an  opposition, 
though  there  were  ministerialist  among  them.  They 
amotmted  to  20,  in  a  house  of  372. 

One  passage  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech  spread  over  the 
world,  and  was  vehemently  hailed  or  resented  wherevei 
it  reached : 

'I  contend,  sir,  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a 
separate  conflict  between  Spain  and  France — thougli 
matter  for  grave  consideration — ^was  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  all  the  gi'eat  powers  of  the  continent  should 
have  been  arrayed  together  against  Spain;  and  thai 
although  the  first  object,  in  point  of  importance,  indeed, 
was  to  keep  the  peace  altogether — to  prevent  axty  wai 
against  Spain — the  first  in  point  of  time  was  to  prevent  i 
general  war;  to  change  the  question  &om  a  question 
between  the  allies  on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  t^ 
a  question  between  nation  and  nation.  This,  whatever 
the  result  might  be,  would  reduce  the  quarrel  to  the  sizi 
of  ordinary  events,  and  bring  it  witiiin  the  scope  ol 
ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate  object  of  Englandl 
therefore,  was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a  joint  charact^ 
from  being  aflSxed  to  the  war— if  war  there  must  be — ^witil 
Spain ;  to  take  care  that  the  war  should  not  grow  out  d 
an  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  congress;  to  keep  withil 
reasonable  bounds  that  predominating  areopagitical*  spirit 
which  the  memorandum  of  the  British  cabinet,  of  Majj 
1820,  describes  as  ''beyond  the  sphere  of  the  original 

*  The  oomioil  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  was  remarkable  for  ii 
penetratuig  and  saperintendrng  ohaxaoter ;  pronouncing  on  theeoonon^ 
of  private  houses,  and  judging  children  for  tormenting  birds.  It  ml 
a  more  meddling  council  than  it  became  any  congress  to  resemble,  in  i 
later  age  of  the  world. 
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conception,  and  understood  principles  of  the  alliance' — 
"  an  alliance  never  intended  as  a  union  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states."  And  this  I  say  was  accomplished/ 
'  Canning/  says  his  biographer,  *  always  protested  i^ainsi 
the  system  of  holding  congresses  for  the  government  of 
the  world.' 

As  this  noted  speech  declared,  the  object  of.Oreat 
Britain  was  accomplished  in  the  potentates  at  Verona 
being  deterred  from  declaring  a  war  against  Spain*  The 
matter  lay  now  between  the  two  countries  which  were 
separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  and  peace  was  preserved  else- 
where. What  his  idea  was  of  the  peace  to  be  preserved 
by  Qreat  Britain',  he  manifested  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
[French  and  Spaniards  were  at  war — 1823.  *  Our  ultimate 
pbject  was,'  he  said,  '  the  peace  of  the  world ;  but  let  it 
^ot  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace  either  because  we  fear, 
or  because  we  are  unprepared  for  war ;  on  the  contrary, 
if,  eight  months  ago,  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to 
proclaim  that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war 
ibould  imfortunately  be  necessary,  every  month  of  peace 
that  has  since  passed  has  but  made  us  so  much  the  more 
capable  of  exertion.  The  resources  created  by  peace  are 
pieans  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  resources,  we  but 
iccnmulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose  is  no  more 
%  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness  and 
pactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that 
|oat  in  the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  proof  they  are 
levoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  for  action. 
foil  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
itnpendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in 
^rfect  stillness— how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or 
f  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
bing — instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
nffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it 
rould  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
pSLttered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
knnder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines 
^lien  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might 
—such  is  ij^gland  herself;  while  apparency  passive  and 
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motionless,  she  silentlj  concentrates  the  power  to  be  put 
forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.' 

For  that  adequate  occasion  he  kept  watch  as  vigilantly 
as  any  advocate  of  war  could  have  done ;  for  he  was  not 
one  to  sacri^ce  the  honour  or  influence  of  the  country  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  for  which  these  were,  and  always 
must  be,  the  guarantees.    When  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
and  itct  again,  Great   Britain  spoke  and   acted.      Tlie 
French  overran  Spain  from  end  to  end.     The  Spanish 
liberals  had  fewer  resources,  less  union,  and  less  hope 
than  their  enemy;  and  they  were  cruelly  betrayed,  not 
only  by  some  few  traitors  from  among  themselves,  but  by 
the  boastings  of  the  French  liberals,  who  had  assured 
them  that  a  large  portion  of  the  invading  army  would 
fraternise  with  the  invaded,  on  touching  Spanish  soil 
Instead  of  this  happening,  however,  the  French  soldiery 
no  sooner  appeared  from  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  than 
the  royalist  minorty  in  Spain  were  joined  by  such  numbeis 
as  eiiabled  them  to  cope  with  the  constitutional  forces, 
^ven  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  invader.    The  soldiery 
were  certainly  royalists ;  and  they  showed  it  now.     The 
French  entered  Madrid  on  the  24th  of  May,  within  a 
month  after  the  delivery,  by  Mr.  Canning,  of  his  expositioii 
of  the  British  policy  in  regard  to  this  conflict.    The  UbeiaLi 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  who  was 
imprisoned  by  them  at  Cadiz.    There  he  amused  himself 
with  attempting  to  make  signals  to  friends  in  the  block- 
ading vessels,  or  outside  the  walls — ^taking  a  sudden  &ncy 
for  sending  up  rockets  and  flying  kites.     Sockets  and 
kites  innumerable  were  ready  to    go  up    at  the  8am« 
moment  with  the  king^s,  to  perplex  the  royalist  watGhersI 
outside.    He  obtained  his  freedom  at  last  from  the  hope- 1 
iessness  of  his  enemies.    They  dismissed  him  from  Oadii^ 
on  the  1st  of  October,  to  join  his  French  friends ;  and  t¥ro' 
days  afterwards,  they  surrendered  the  tpwn,  and  gave  up 
the  oax^se.    As  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  whole  people — 
9£|    the  clergy  and  the  great    body  of   the  populatioa 
weleomed  the  French — it  is  clear  that  no  aid  given  by 
Gre^t   Britain  could  have  saved    Spain,  or   materiaUy 
benefited  it,  while  it  would  have  precipitated  war  all  over 
Europe,  ^nd  violated  the  great  principle  of  non-interfeirenoe 
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with  tho  affiiirs  of  other  nations.  Ferdinand  immediately 
annulled,  by  proclamation,  all  the  acts  of  the  constitutional 
government — the  whole  legislation  and  administration  of 
Spain  for  the  preceding  tk^  years  and  a  half;  and  thus, 
when  Biego  had  been  hanged  on  a  very  high  gibbet,  with- 
out being  permitted  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  when 
some  treacherous  generals  had  sworn  new  vows  of  fidelity, 
did  the  feeble  king  suppose  that  all  was  set  right,  and 
that  affairs  might  now  go  on  as  if  nothing  disagreeable 
had  happened.  This  was  a  mistake,  of  course ;  but  it  was 
not  one  to  be  wondered  at.  He  knew  notiiing  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  of  the  vitality  which  resides  in 
them ;  and  he  desired  to  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
consequences  of  revolutions.  There  were  some  such  con- 
sequences near  at  hand  which  soon  compelled  his  notice. 

The  French  ministry  were,  as  Constant  afterwards  said, 
so  a&aid  of  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that 
sustained  as  they  were  by  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  they  would  have  gladly  drawn  back,  at 
the  last  moment,  if  the  leaders,  of  the  Spanish  cortes 
would  have  saved  their  honour  by  some  '  moderate  conces- 
sions.' It  is  probable  that  what  the  French  called 
*  moderate  concessions'  might  appear  to  the  cortes  an 
unprincipled  and  fatal  yielding.  However  that  may  be, 
the  French  dropped  all  their  timidity  and  doubt  in  the 
course  of  their  sweep  over  Spain ;  and  we  find  them  next 
eager  to  subjugate,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the  insurgent 
colonies  in  South  America.  Mr.  Canning  had  declared  in 
parliament,  with  a  prospective  view  to  such  a  juncture  as 
this,  that  Qreat  Britain  would  not  tolerate  any  proposed 
cession,  by  Spain  to  France,  of  any  of  those  colonies  over 
which  Spain  had  ceased  to  have  an  effective  control.  It 
could  not  therefore  be  now  permitted  that  France  should 
carry  the  war  across  the  Atlantic,  and  attempt  to  capture 
those  colonies  which  Spain  could  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  cede.  On  this  occasion  the  British  minister  pronounced 
words  which  stayed,  like  a  spell,  the  preparations  for  war 
on  one  side  the  Atlantic,  while  they  kindled  life  and  hope 
on  the  other,  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes,  and  over  to  the 
•ea  again.  *We  will  not,'  said  Mr.  Canning,  'interfere 
with  Spain  in  any  attempt  which  she  may  make  to  re- 
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conquer  what  were  once  her  colonies;  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  power  to  attack  or  reconquer  th^n  for 
her/  It  was  a  prond  position  which  England  held  when 
this  declaration  was  made.  Her  minister  had  declared 
his  desire  that  she  should  hold  a  majestic  station  among  the 
conflicts  of  the  world ;  '  that,  in  order  to  prevent  things 
from  going  to  extremities,  she  should  keep  a  distinct 
middle  ground,  staying  the  plague  both  ways.'  Accord- 
ingly, when  some  young  libers^  in  England  had  been 
eager  to  repair  to  certain  of  the  South  American  colonies, 
as  they  were  still  called,  to  throw  themselves  into  tbe 
combat  for  independence,  Mr.  Canning  had  brought  in  a 
bill  to  stop  their  proceeding,  as  one  wholly  irreconoiJable 
with  our  relations  with  Spain ;  manifesting,  however,  very 
plainly,  his  expectation  at  that  time  that  the  colonies 
could  not  fail  to  achieve  their  independence.  He  now 
'stayed  the  plague'  on  the  other  side.  He  applied,  in 
October,  1823,  to  the  French  government  for  an  explana- 
tion of  its  intentions  in  regard  to  the  South  American 
colonies,  in  return  for  a  similar  explanation  from  England; 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence  that  he  i 
made  the  declaration  quoted  above.  Other  words  of  no 
meaner  weight  were  put  upon  record. 

The  French  minister,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  declared 
*  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  by  a  pure  and  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies; 
since,  those  countries  being  actually  distracted  by  civil 
wars,  there  existed  no  government  in  them  which  could 
offer  any  appearance  of  solidity;  and  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence,  so  long  as  such  a  i 
state  of  things  continued,  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 

than  a  real  sanction  of  anarchy That,   in   the  i 

interest  of  humanity,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,   it  would  be  worthy  of  the  European   govern- 
ments to  concert  together  the  means  of  calming,  in  those  | 
distant  and  scarcely  civilised  regions,  passions  blinded  by 
party-spirit ;  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  a  principle  I 
of  union  in  government,  whether  monarchical  or  aristo-  ' 
cratical,    people    among    whom    absurd    and    dangerous 
theories  were  now  keeping  up  agitation  and  disunion.'  i 
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Here  was  the  principle  and  prooednre  of 'the  Holj  Alliance 
openly  proposed  for  the  coercion  of  the  Sonth  American 
people.  They  were  to  live,  not  under  snch  government  as 
they  might  prefer,  bnt  under  such  as  the  rulers  of  Europe 
should  impose  upon  them  for  their  good.  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Canning  was  short,  but  large  enough  to  enclose  and 
exliibit  his  principle  and  procedure — ^that  none  but  the 
parties  concerned  have  any  business  with  the  form  of 
govemmeDt  under  which  any  people  may  choose  to  live ; 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  equally  ready  to  recognise 
institutioDs  founded  by  people  and  by  kings.  His  reply 
was  'that,  however  desirable  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  in  any  of  those  provinces 
might  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
difficidties  in  the  way  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  his  govern- 
ment could  not  take  upon  itself  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
condition  of  their  recognition.' 

In  the  preceding  declaration,  it  had  been  announced 
to  Spain  that  consuls  would  be  sent  to  South  America, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  British  trade  there — a  list 
being  furnished  of  the  places  to  which  they  would  be 
sent.  These  consuls  were  now  appointed  and  despatched ; 
and  this  was  the  decisive  act  by  which  Great  Britain, 
following  the  example  of  the  United  States,  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  provinces  of  Spain. 

Calm  and  dignified  as  appears  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  throughout  these  transactions,  which  have  so 
largely  determined  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  there  was 
much  struggle  within  the  breast  of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas 
— the  umpire,  as  she  was  now  made — in  the  rivalship,  not 
only  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  but  of  the  new  and  the 
olden  time.  Her  foreign  minister  spoke  with  decision  and 
oleamess  in  all  his  correspondence,  but  it  was  from  out  of 
the  midst  of  turmoil.  He  met  with  almost  as  much  re- 
fidstance  at  home  as  abroad ;  and  he  was  twice  on  the  verge 
of  retiring  from  office,  before  he  finally  achieved  the  re- 
oognition  of  South  American  independence.  Up  to  this 
time.  Lord  Sidmouth  had  retained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
"without  office :  he  now  resigned  it,  partly  because  he  could 
not  agree  with  those  '  of  his  colleagues  who  advocated  the 
immediate  recognition  by  his  majesty  of  the  independence 
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of  Buetios  Ayres.'  Buenos  Ayres  and  all  the  other 
strilggling  provinces  might  now  date  their  declared  inde- 
pendence ff om  this  year ;  and  little  as  they  then  knew,  or 
may  know  now;  bow  to  consolidate  their  freedom,  the 
proud  boast  of  the  British  minister  was  a  true  one  which 
he  uttered  when,  two  years  later,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  policy  of  this  time.  The  speech  is  one  which  ought  to 
stand  in  erery  history  of  the  period,  for  its  effect  upon 
every  living  mind.  'It  was  an  era  in  the  senate,*  says 
one,  applying  what  was  said  of  the  eloquence  of  ChathanL 
'  It  was  an  epocli  in  a  man's  life,'  says  another,  '  to  haTfi 
heard  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness of  his  tone,  and  the  blaze  of  glory  that  seemed  to 
light  up  his  features.*  It  having  been  objected  that  the 
balance  of  dignity  and  honour  amonff-  nations  had  been 
affected  by  the  French  occupation  of  Spain,  which  was 
thought  to  have  exalted  France  and  lowered  England,  Mr. 
Canning  replied :  *  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  dissent 
from  that  averment.  The  House  knows — the  oountiy 
knows — ^that  when  the  French  army  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  Spain,  his  majesty's  government  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it;  that  we  resisted  it  by  all  meanfl 
short  of  war.  I  have  just  now  stated  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  did  not  think  the  entry  of  that  army  into  Spain  a 
sufficient  ground  for  war ;  but  there  was,  in  addition  to 
those  which  I  have  stated,  this  peculiar  reason,  that  what- 
ever effect  a  war,  commenced  upon  the  mere  ground  of  the ; 
entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain,  might  have,  it  probablj 
would,  not  have  had  the  efffect  of  getting  that  army  out  a 
Spain.  In  a  war  against  France  at  that  time,  as  at  any 
other,  you  might  perhaps  have  acquired  military  glory 
you  might,  perhaps,  have  extended  your  colonial  posses' 
sions ;  you  might  even  have  achieved,  at  great  cost  of  blood 
and  tteasure,  an  honourable  peace ;  but,  as  to  getting  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  that  would  have  been  the  one  object 
which  you  almost  certainly  would  not  have  accomplished. 
How  seldom,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  wars  of  Europoi 
has  any  war  between  two  great  powers  ended  in  thi 
obtaining  of  the  exact,  the  identical  object  for  which  to 
war  was  begun !  Besides,  sir,  I  confess  I  think  that  the 
effects  of  the  French  occupation  of  Spain  havo  been  inr 
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finitely  exaggerated.  ,  I  do  not  blame  those,  exaggerations, 
because  I  am  aware  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
recollections  of  some  of  .the  best  times  of  our  history;  that 
they  are  the  echoes  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  days  of 
William  and  of  Anne,  "animated  the  debates,  and  dictated 
the  votes  of  the  British  parliament.  No  peace  was  in 
those  days  thought  safe  for  this  country  while  the  crown 
of  Spain  continued  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon.  But  were 
not  the  apprehensions  of  those  days  greatly  overstated? 
Has  the  power  of  Spain  swallowed  up  the  power  of 
maritime  England  ?  Or  does  England  still  remain,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which  the  crown 
of  Spain  has  been  worn  by  a  Bourbon,  niched  in  a  nook  of 
that  same  Spain — Gibraltar?  ....  Again,  sit,  is  the 
Spain  of  the  present  day  the  Spain  ....  whose  puissance 
was  expected  to  shake  England  from  her  sphere  ?  No,  sir, 
it  "was  quite  another  Spain ;  it  was  the  Spain  within  the 
limits  of  whose  empire  the  sun  never  set;  it  was  Spain 
"  -with  the  Indies  "  that  excited  the  jealousies,  and  alarmed 
the  imaginations  of  our  ancestors.  .'But  then,  sir,  the 
balance  of  power !  The  elitry  of  the  French  army  into 
Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we  ought  to  have  gone 
to  war  to  restore  it !  I  have  already  said  that  when  the 
French  army  entered  Spain,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  have 
resisted  or  resented  that  measure  by  war.  But  were  there 
no  other  means  than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  ?  Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
stalidard?  or  is  it  not  a  standard  perpetually  varying,  as 
civilisation  advances,  and  as  new  nations  spring  up,  and 
take  their  place  among  established  political  communities  ? 
The  balance  of  power,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  to  be 
adjusted  between  Prance  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
Austria,  and  England.  Some  years  *after«^ard8,  Eussia 
assumed  her  high  station  in  European  politics.  Some 
years  after  that,  again,  Prussia  became,  not  only  a  sub- 
stantive, but  a  preponderating  monarchy.  Thus,  while 
"the  balance  of  power  continued  in  principle  the  same,  the 
means  of  adjusting  it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged. 
They  became  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  considerable  states — ^in  proportion,  I  may  say, 
to  the  number  of  weights  which  might  be  shifted  into  the 
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one  or  the  other  scale.  To  look  to  the  policy  of  Europe, 
in  the  times  of  William  and  Anne,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  confuse 
dates  and  facts  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other.  It  woald  be  disingenuous,  indeed,  not  to  admit 
that  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  disparagement — an  affront  to  the  pride — a 
blow  to  the  feelings  of  England;  and  it  can  hardly  he 
supposed  that  the  government  did  not  sympathise,  on  that 
occasion,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  I  deny  that, 
questionable  or  censurable  as  the  act  might  be,  it  was  one 
which  necessarily  called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  opposi- 
tion. Was  nothing  then  to  be  done  ?  Was  there  no  other 
mode  of  resistance  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France ; 
or  by  a  war  to  be  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain  ?  What 
if  the  possession  of  Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in 
rival  hands — harmless  as  regarded  us — and  valueless  to 
the  possessors?  Might  not  compensation  for  disparage- 
ment be  obtained,  and  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  vindi- 
cated, by  means  better  adapted  to  the  present  time  ?  If 
France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  should  blockade 
Cadiz?  No.  I  looked  another  way.  I  sought  materials 
of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating 
Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved 
that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  "  with  the 
Indies."  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.' 

In  this  celebrated  speech,  Mr.  Canning  appears  to  take 
his  stand  where  he  avowed  his  wish  that  his  country 
should  stand — *  not  only  between  contending  nations,  but 
between  conflicting  principles.'  If  we  find  in  it  a  spirit 
higher  than  that  of  the  allied  potentates  who  would  have 
ruled  both  hemispheres  after  the  pattern  of  their  antiquated 
ideas,  we  find  in  it  also  a  tone  lower  than  that  of  sympathy 
with  the  struggles  for  freedom  which  yet  it  was  ms  policy 
to  aid.  When,  as  a  listener  tells  us, '  his  cheat  heaved  and 
expanded,  his  nostril  dilated,  a  noble  pride  slightly  curled 
his  lip,  and  age  and  sickness  were  forgotten  in  the  ardour 
of  youthful  genius,'  it  must  have  been  the  consciousness  of 
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power  and  of  the  soimdness  of  his  policy  which  inspired 
1dm;   for  he  was  certainly  not,  by  his  own  profession, 
under  the  sway  of  emotions  so  loffcy  as  the  occasion  created 
in  others.    It  may  be,  however,  that  his  sentiments  were 
loftier  than  his  professions.      *A11  the  while,'   says  the 
observer,  *a  serenity  sat  npon  his  brow  that  pointed  to 
deeds  of  glory.'    The  deeds  voere  glorious,  however  the  doer 
may  have  assigned  reasons  of  mere  policy  for  them  in  an 
assembly  which  he  could  so  sway  as  that  they  would  have 
borne  from  him  expressions  of  a  higher  political  generosity. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  how  many  were  watching  afar  to 
catch  up  his  words — the  Holy  Allies  for  their  purposes, 
and  many  an  eager  malcontent  for  his ;  and  this  may  have 
made  him  careful,  in  the  midst  of  his  emotions,  to  preserve 
his  central  stand  between  the  imperial  policies  and  the 
popular  enthusiasms  of  the  lime.     If  so,  he  spoke  wisely 
and  well  for  such  listeners,  not  only  in  his  expositions  of 
his  principles  and  methods  of  peace,  of  non-interference, 
and  of  recognition  of  de  facto  powers,  whatever  their  origin 
and  date,  but  he  offered  them,  in  the  course  of  the  same . 
chapter  of  events,  a  warning  and  a  prophecy  which  has 
never  been  forgotten  since,  and  is  little  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten now. 

The  occasion  was  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  Spain 
was  interfering  with  Portugal,  whose  free  constitution  was 
hated  and  feared  by  the  restored  despot  Ferdinand.  Mr, 
Canning  had  formerly  declared  what  our  relations  with 
Portugal  were.  If  she  chose  to  undertake  any  war  on  her 
own  account,  for  the  defence  of  freedom  or  any  other  cause, 
Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but,  if  she 
were  attacked  on  account  of  her  constitutional  freedom,  or 
for  any  other  cause,  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  treaties, 
and  by  every  obligation  of  good  faith,  to  repair  to  her  as- 
sistance. Such  a  case  had  arisen  now — in  December  1826. 
Some  Portuguese  regiments  had  deserted  to  the  royalist 
cause  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  had  repeatedly 
pledged  itself  to  disarm  and  disperse  these  regiments; 
but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  permitted  these  regiments  to 
make  hostile  inroads  into  Portugal,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  with  every  tacit  assistance  from 
them.     On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  December,  the 
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British  government  received  from  the  princess-regent  of 
Portugal  an  earnest  application  fot  *  «dd  against  a  hostile 
aggression  from  Spain;  and  the  minister,  whose  first 
principle  of  administration  had  been  the  preservation  of 
peace,  was  as  prompt  in  action  as  if  he  had  been  eager  for 
war.  ■  His  own  account  of  the  affair  is  the  shortest,  plainest, 
and  clearest.  Short  and  plain  as  it  is,  it  moved  the  heart 
of  his  immediate  hearers  first,  and  then  of  the  nation,  to 
an  enthusiasm  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
lived  at  the  time.  '  On  Sunday,  the  third  of  this  month, 
we  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  a  direct  and 
formal  demand  of  assistance  against  a  hostile  aggression 
from  Spain.  Our  answer  was — that  although  rumours 
had  reached  us,  through  France,  his  majesty's  government 
had  not  that  accurate  information — ^that  official  and  precise 
intelligence  of  facts — on  which  they  could  properly  found 
an  application  to  parliament.  It  was  only  on  last  Friday 
night  that  this  precise  information  arrived.  On  Saturday, 
his  majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision.  On 
Sunday,  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  his  majesty. 
On  Monday,  it  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  day,  sir — ^at  the  hour  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  you — the  troops  are  on  their  march 
for  embarkation.' 

There  may  be  some  wonder  in  Englishmen's  minds  at 
this  day,  as  there  certainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some 
foreigners,  that  this  procedure  and  its  explanation  should 
have  excited  the  enthusiasm  that  it  did  in  the  House  and 
the  nation.  It  may  be  said,  truly  enough,  that  the  Portu- 
guese are  but  two  or  three  millions  of  priests  and  slaves, 
who  have  thus  far  incessantly  shown  themselves  incapable 
of  freedom;  and  that  their  alliance  can  never  be  of 
material  advantage  to  England,  for  purposes  of  commerce 
or  any  other  fellowship.  All  this  may  be  true ;  and  yet 
there  may  be  still  feelings  in  the  national  heart  regarding 
Portugal  which  might  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
time.  The  very  discussion  of  our  alliance  with  Portugal 
carries  back  the  imagination  to  the  time  of  Charles  H., 
when  we  became  possessed  of  Bombay,  and  when  our 
government  declared,  in  the  affectionate  style  of  ancient 
treaties:   'The  King  of  Great  Britain  does  profess  and 
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declare,  with  the  oonsent  and  advice  of  his  connoil,  that  he 
will  take  the  interest  of  Portugal  and  all  its  dominions  to 
heart,  defending  the  same  with  his  utmost  power,  bj  sea 
and  land,  even  tu9  England  itself.'  There  were  remem> 
brances  of  the  treaties  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the 
watch  then  to  be  kept  against  Spain  and  France,  as  now. 
The  very  words,  *our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,'  always 
used  when  our  relations  with  Portugal  are  spoken  of,  stir 
a  Sentiment  in  her  farour.  Again,  there  was  the  generous 
complacency  felt  by  the  strong  when  appealed  to  by  the 
weak — the  obligation  being,  in  this  case,  not  to  disappoint 
the  generous  sentiment,  because  our  good  faith  was  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  appeal.  Again^  though  the 
rational  and  firm  desire  of  the  British  gOTemment  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  been  to  preserve  peace  during 
the  last  anxious  and  troubled  years,  when  despotism  and 
revolution  were  everywhere  in  conflict,  it  had  cost  not  a ' 
little  to  generous  hearts,  and  also  to  minds  not  yet  dis- 
enchanted from  the  spells  of  war,  to  refrain  from  rushing 
into  conflict,  and  bringing  this  opposition  of  principles  and 
prejudices  to  fhe  arbitrament  oi  battle.  Mr.  Brougham 
had  sPrid  that  '  Great  Britain  was  bound  over  in  recognl- 
Eances  of  £800,000,000  to  keep  the  peace ; '  and  this  con- 
sideration— of  debt  and  exhaustion — availed  while  there 
was  no  strong  impulse  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the 
moment  that  the  movement  of  troops  became  a  movement 
of  good  faith  and  generosity,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  broke 
through  its  restraints  of  prudence,  and  its  silence  of  neu- 
trality ;  and  the  ministers'  announcement  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  troops  to  Portugal  was  received  with  acclamations 
which  shook  the  world.  The  troops  anchored  in  the 
TaguB  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month :  but  they  were  not 
wanted.  The  winged  darts  of  the  minister,  his  burning 
words,  had  done  the  necessary  work  with  the  speed  of  the 
winds.  The  revolted  regiments  slunk  away  from  the 
frontier,  and  were  dissolved.  The  French  agent  at  Madrid 
stole  away  home ;  and  King  Ferdinand  was  profuse  in  his 
assurances  of  hatred  of  any  power  which  would  molest 
Portugal.  More  than  that — tnis  speech  was  one  which  no 
censorship  could  exclude,  or  delay  on  its  passage  to  those 
whom  it  concerned.    The  newspapers  passed  from  hand  to 
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hand  under  the  Spanish  cloak ;  recitations  of  the  English- 
man's words  went  on  in  whispers  under  the  bright  Italian 
moon ;  and  at  Vienna  and  Warsaw,  men's  hearts  swelled 
and  liieir  eyes  shone  as  phrases  from  this  speech  were 
detected  in  common  intercourse,  and  forthwith  formed  a 
sort  of  freemasonry  among  those  who  understood.  The 
power  lay  in  the  warning  and  the  prophecy  which  we 
mentioned  above,  and  which  we  here  present — the  warning 
and  prophecy  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe.  After  re- 
ferring to  his  desire  and  maintenance  of  peace,  when  the 
French  entered  Spain  four  years  before,  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
ceeded: 'I  then  said  that  I  feared  that  the  next  war 
which  should  be  kindled  in  Europe  would  be  a  war,  not 
so  much  of  armies  as  of  opinions.  Not  four  years  have 
elapsed,  and  behold  my  apprehensions  realised !  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  within  narrow  limits  that  this  war  of  opinion  is 
at  present  confined :  but  it  is  a  war  of  opinion  that  Spain, 
whether  as  government  or  as  nation,  is  now  waging 
against  Portugal;  it  is  a  war  which  has  commenced  in 
hatred  of  the  new  institutions  of  Portugal.  How  long  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Portugal  will  asbtain  from 
retaliation  ?  If  into  that  war  this  country  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  enter,  we  shall  enter  into  it  with  a  sincere  and 
anxious  desire  to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate ;  and  to 
mingle  only  in  the  conflict  of  arms — ^not  in  the  more  fatal 
conflict  of  opinions.  But  I  much  fear  that  this  country, 
however  earnestly  she  may  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  could 
not,  in  such  a  case,  avoid  seeing  ranked  under  her  l^bunera 
all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with  which 
she  might  come  in  conflict.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  this 
new  power  in  any  future  war  which  excites  my  most 
anxious  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant's 
strength ;  but  it  would  be  another  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
The  consciousness  of  such  strength  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
source  of  confidence  and  security ;  but  in  the  situation  in 
which  this  country  stands,  our  business  is  not  to  seek 
opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to  content  ourselves 
with  letting  the  professors  of  violent  and  exaggerated 
doctrines  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary.'  After  describing 
the  position  of  England  as  keeping  in  check  the  passions 
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of  the  world,  and  the  horror  of  the  scene  if  she  were  to 
descend  from  her  post  of  arbitrament  to  lead  the  oonflict, 
he  continued:  'This,  then,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very 
different  from  fear — the  reverse  of  a  9onsoiousness  of 
disability — why  I  dread  the  rectirrence  of  hostilities  in 
any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  bear  much,  and  would 
forbear  long ;  why  I  would,  as  I  have  said,  put  up  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national  faitn  and 
national  honour,  rather  than  let  slip  the  furies  of  war, 
the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  not  knowing 
whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be 
carried,  ouch  is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British 
government  acknowledges;  and  such  the  necessity  for 
peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world  inculcate.  I 
will  push  these  topics  no  further.' 

There  was  indeed  no  need  to  push  ihese  topics  further. 
Enough  was  said.  From  this  moment  it  was  understood 
throughout  the  world  that  whenever  *  the  war  of  opinion 
in  Europe '  should  involve  Great  Britain,  the  aspirants  to 
political  freedom  would  be  on  her  side.  It  was  now  clear 
— clear  to  all  sovereigns  and  to  all  people — that  England 
had  completely  separated  herself  from  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Her  foreign  minister  had  carried  out  his  main  principle — 
the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  achieved  the  great  practical 
purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it — the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  These  four  years  were  a  short  time  in 
which  to  have  secured  such  objects,  and  to  have  placed 
such  a  fame  as  his  on  its  pinnacle. 

During  those  four  years,  a  few  events  had  happened 
among  our  foreign  allies  which  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  refer  to.  The  princess-regent  of  Portugal  has  been 
mentioned,  in  the  place  of  the  old  King  John  VI.  That 
feeble  king  had  for  a  wife  the  sister  of  the  Spanish  King 
Ferdinand ;  and  for  a  son — the  second  son — tne  notorious 
Don  Miguel,  who  has  since  so  pertinaciously  troubled  the 
repose  of  his  own  and  other  countries.  This  wife  and  son, 
in  the  spring  of  1824,  imprisoned  and  threatened  the  king, 
who  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  to  escape  from  his  own  fannly  on  board 
a  British  vessel  in  the  Tagus.  Miguel  was  sent  away  on 
his  travels,  and  the  king  reinstated.    A  year  afterwards, 
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the  king  acknowledged  tlie  independence  of  Ids  great  South 
American  province  of  Brazil.  Ten  months  afterwards  he 
died ;  aud  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  had  for  a  year 
been  Emperor  of  Brazil,  must  now  choose  whether  to 
remain  so,  or  to  retum  to  Portugal  as  its  king.  The 
choice  betwee?^  the  two  crowns  was  his.  He  chose  to 
remain  on  his  we3tom  throne ;  but  he  did  what  he  could 
to  influence  the  affairs  of  the  European  kingdom.  He 
abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
daughter;  and  he  sent  over  with  her  a  constitution  for 
Portugal.  It  was  this  constitution  which  enraged  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  and  caused  the  inroads  upon 
Portugal  which  the  British  troops  were  pent  to  repel.  The 
princess-regent  mentioned  above  was  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  uuder  her  father's  will,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Portugal  till  her  young  niece  pould 
enter  upon  her  dignity  and  her  function.  "Whe^  Mr. 
Canning's  great  speech  was  made,  then.  King  John  YL 
had  been  dead  some  months;  Do;i  Pedro  was  on  the 
throne  of  Br^il ;  Don  Miguel  was  on  his  travels,  caballing 
wherever  he  went ;  and  their  sister  Isabella  was  princess- 
regent  of  Portugal,  ruling  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
infi^nt  queen,  and  according  tg  the  constitution  sent  over 
by  Don  Pedro. 

Other  sovereigns  had  died — had  slipped  out  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  on  the  inexorable  summons  of  death  when  they 
would  not  attend  to  that  of  freedom.  The  ex-King  of 
Sardinia,  Emanuel  Victor,  was  no  longer  a  European  poten- 
tate ;  but  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  meetingB 
of  the  allies.  He  died  in  January,  1824,  leaving  bis 
brother,  Charles  Felix,  on  the  throne.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  died  the  King  of  France,  after  enjoying  his 
restored  royalty  fourteen  years.  His  had  been  the  un- 
happy lot  to  suffer  adyersity  without  being  able  to  profit 
by  it.  Neither  reverses  ^ox  restoration  yielded  any  privi- 
lege of  wisdom  to  him.  His  accession  was  as  nothing  to  the 
world,  and  his  death  was  nothing,  except  that  he  left  his 
throne  to  be  occupied  by  a  brother,  yet  more  unenlightened, 
m^  more  despotic  in  his  tendencies,  than  himself.  The 
*  Nestor '  of  the  Verona  Congress,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  followed  his  relative  of  Sardinia  in  s^  year.     The 
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Dnchess  de  Bern  was  his  grandcliild ;  one  daughter  was  wife 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  another  to  the  Duke  of  Orles^ns, 
whereby  she  became  Queen  of  the  French  five  years  after 
her  father's  death.  The  King  of  Naples  died  of  apoplexy ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  death  is  notified,  indicates  the 
ideas  which  beset  the  death-beds  of  kings  who  live  in 
dread  of  revolutions.  *  The  nuncio,  the  ambassador  from 
Spain,  the  Austrian  minister,  and  the  French  charge 
d'affaires,  were  introduced,  with  all  the  council,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  king.  His  majesty  was  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  mouth  open,  but  his  features  unaltered ;  the  left 
hand,  which  was  uncovered,  showed  some  marks  of  extra- 
vasated  blood.  The  guards  at  the  palace,  and  other  public 
places,  were  doubled,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  but  the 
public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  for  a  single  moment.' 
This  coiild  not  be-  said  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  more 
prominent  member  of  the  alliance  than  this  Verona  Nestor. 
On  the  1st  of  December  of  this  year,  1825,  Alexander  of 
Russia  died,  far  away  from  his  capital  and  his  northern 
court.  Some  believe  that  he  determined  to  pass  the  winter 
in  the  south,  because  he  knew  himself  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
conspirators  ftt  St.  Petersburg.  However  that  may  be,  he 
died  of  fever  on  a  lofty  cliff  overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of 
the  Black  Sea,  while  his  successor  was  in  imminent  peril 
from  a  plot  so  extensive,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hush  the 
matter  up  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  so  mysterious  that, 
to  this  day,  nothing  is  clearly  understood  about  it  in  the 
v^rorld.  Whether  Alexander  would  have  lived  long,  and 
ruled  as  he  chose,  if  he  had  escaped  the  fever  which  cut 
him  off  at  Taganrog,  there  is  no  saying.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  his  having  ruled  as  he  chose  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness.  What  he  chose  was  a  benevolent 
method.  What  he  lacked  was  a  sense  and  knowledge  of 
justice.  He  was  not  even  aware  that  benevolence  may 
operate  as  cruelty  when  it  is  not  enlightened  and  guided 
"by  a  principle  of  justice.  Alexander  will  not  appear  to 
posterity  altogether  as  the  bland,  kindly,  courteous  Chris- 
tian gentleman  that  he  believed  himself,  and  that  he 
sincerely-  meant  to  be.  He  toas  bland,  kindly,  courteous, 
^nd  a  reUgious  gentleman;  but  he  was  a  pedant  in  in- 
tellect, and  a^  oppressor  on  the  throne.    Nobody  wept  for 
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him,  even  while  there  was  fear  that  his  savage  brother 
Ctonstantine  would  succeed  him.  The  savage  was,  however, 
induced  to  set  himself  aside— a  wonderfully  enlightened 
act,  such  as  some  who  are  not  Calibans  are  incapable  of. 
The  younger  brother  Nicholas  succeeded,  and  walked  up 
the  steps  of  the  throne  amidst  a  thousand  daggers  pointed 
at  his  breast.  How  he  charmed  them  down,  and  how  he 
made  terms  with  those  who  held  them,  no  one  knows. 

Thus  would  the  Holy  Alliance  have  been  already  deci* 
mated,  if  Canning  had  not  before  virtually  dispersed  the 
assembly.  Soon  after  the  arch-enemy.  Napoleon,  was  in 
his  grave,  Londonderry  followed,  and  carried  with  him  the 
fate  of  the  compact.  Now  five  of  the  sovereigns  had 
slipped  away ;  and  a  plebeian  man  had  arisen,  who  was 
too  strong  for  all  that  were  gone  and  all  that  remained. 
Here,  then,  we  may  drop  all  mention  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  Verona  Congress  was 
summoned,  the  business  proposed  for  its  consideration  was 
a  consultation  on  the  afiBEiirs  of  Greece.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  subject  of  Greece  was  scarcely  mentioned  at  that  con- 
gress ;  which  was  occupied  with  the  then  secret  topic  of  t)ie 
Trench  intentions  towards  Spain.  The  British  minister's 
mind,  however,  was  not  the  less  open  to  Greek  interests. 
In  his  youth  he  had  written  a  poem  on  Greece— a  lament 
on  its  slavery ;  and  when  the  extensive  Greek  insurrection 
in  1821  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  liberty,  no  heart  beat 
higher  with  hope  and  sympathy  than  his.  He  was,  like  a 
multitude  of  others,  sanguine  about  the  ability,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  Greeks  to  accomplish  and  maintain  their 
independence.  His  duty  as  a  minister,  however,  had  to  be 
considered  before  his  predilections  as  a  man.  He  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  on  which  he  conducted  his  govern- 
ment in  other  cases.  He  preserved  peace  on  the  continent 
by  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Eastern 
Europe;  he  enforced  this  neutrality  by  restraining  indi- 
viduals from  rushing  to  Greece,  to  fight  against  Turkey : 
while  he  used  all  the  power  of  his  position  to  influence 
Turkey  favourably,  and  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  war. 
His  countenance  was  on  the  side  of  liberty ;  and  he  was 
already  pondering  a  scheme,  which  he  carried  out  in  a 
subsequent  year,  K)r  the  protection  of  Greece  against  the 
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deatniotive  violence  of  her  foe,  while  yet  strictly  enforcing 
Ms  policy  of  non-interference  with  any  affairs  of  other 
gtates  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not,  as  a  state,  involved. 
Turkey  had  the  same  claim  to  the  possession  of  Greece  Jbhat 
any  other  state  has  to  its  conqnered  dependencies ;  and 
however  the  sympathy  of  the  enlightened  world  might  be 
with  the  insurgent  Greeks,  no  government  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  possessions  of  Turkey.    Every  assistance 
hut  political  aid  was,  however,  freely  offered  throughout 
Europe.      Kings  and  people  subscribed   money  for   the 
redemption  of  Greek  captives,  and  the  support  of  Greek 
outcasts;    and,  iv  ^'pite  of  all  prohibitions  of  govern- 
ments, many  volunteers  from  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  went  to  fight  under  the  Greek  leaders.    Our 
own  Byron  perished  in  the  cause — ^laid  low  by  fatigue  and 
fever  before  Misso]|pnghi.    The  accomplished  and  beloved 
Santa  Bosa,  who  had  failed  in  the  struggle  to  free  his  own 
Piedmont  from  Austrian  rule,  gave  his  efforts,  and  pre- 
sently his  life,  to  the  Greek  cause.    At  that  time,  the  cause 
appeared  desperate;    and   its    misfortunes   were    cruelly 
aggravated  by  the  disappointment  of  hopes  held  out  from 
England  of  supplies  of  money  and  steam-boats.    Perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better  of  the  Greek  loan  negotiated  in 
liondon  in  1825,  except  that  such  incidents  ought  to  yield 
their  full  lesson  to  future  times,  when  similar  occasions 
may  occur.    We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  business 
vras  originally  undertaken  with  a  true  heartiness  in  the 
Greek  cause— with  an   enthusiasm  which   carried   some 
parties  beyond  their  calculations,  and  a  due  consideration 
of  their  means ;  and  this  kind  of  inconsiderateness  is  too 
Likely  to  induce  a  reaction  of  selfish  care,  under  which  the 
pretension  of  benevolence  and  a  love  of  liberty  becomes  a 
aaockery.     Thus  it  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  loan  in 
London,  which  yielded  even  less  of  credit  to  the  managing 
parties  in  England,  than  of  money  to  the  Greeks.    Amidst 
lie  flow  and  ebb  of  sentiment  and  action  among  private 
>errties  in  England,  the  government  steadily  held  its  posi- 
ion  of  neutrality,  giving  its  endeavours  in  aid  of  humanity, 
j:xd  its  undisguised  good  wishes  to  the  Greek  insurgents. 

It  has  been  told  how  complete  was  the  humiliation  of 
Liters  in  1816,  and  how  a  thousand  and  eighty  Christian 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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Blaves  rtisbed  from  the  interior  to  the  shore,  and  from  the 
shore  Into  the  boats,  escaping  from  what  they  called  'a 
second  hell,*  to  the  British  ships  which  were  t<5  carry  them 
home.  The  victory  appeared  complete :  but  victors  never 
know  when  thev  have  done  with  such  an  enemy  as  the 
piratical  state  of  Algiers  then  Waid.  Another  qtiarfel  arose 
in  January  1824.  Captain  &pencer  was  sent  with  two 
British  vessels  to  arrange  a  djspute  between  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  and  the  English  coHstal,  Mr.  Macdonaldp  On  his 
arrival,  Captain  Spencer  found  two  Spanish  vesseTfe  in  the 
mole,  recently  captuied,  whose  crews  were  made  slaves  of. 
Of  course,  the  liberty  of  these  Spaniards  was  demanded, 
under  the  treaty  made  with  Lord  Eionottth.  No  answer 
arriving  in  four  days,  Captain  Spencer  began  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  Europeans  on  shore ;  and,  under  a  pretext 
of  giving  them  an  entertainment,  he  got  them -all  on  board 
one  of  his  ships,  while  the  other  engaged  the  piratical 
vessel  which  had  captured  the  Spaniards,  took  it,  and  set 
free  seventeen  Spaniards  who  were  found  on  board.  War 
against  Algiers  was  declared;  and  a  squadron  under  Sir 
H.  Neale's  command  appealed  before  the  town  on  the  24th 
of  July.  While  waiting  for  a  wind,  the  British  commander 
received  a  message  from  the  Dey,  requesting  negotiation. 
The  negotiations  gAve  little  trouble,  for  the  Dey  was  sub- 
missive. He  engaged  that  no  more  European  prisoners 
of  war  should  be  made  slaves  of,  but  that  they  rfiould  be 
treated  With  all  humanity,  and  regarded  as  prisoners  of 
war  are  in  Europe.  Here  Great  JBritain  closed  accounts 
with  Algiers,  as  it  presently  ceased  to  e:iist  as  an  African 
state.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  Algerine  govemtnent 
and  the  French  in  1827,  France  sent  forth  a  power  which 
conquered  Algiers,  and  in  1830  made  it  a  French  colony. 

While  Algiers  was  thus  called  to  account,  a  little  war 
was  proceeding  on  another  part  of  the  African  coast,  which 
brought  nothing  but  disaster  and  shame  to  the  British 
engaged  in  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
Ashantee  nation  had  been  rising  in  importance  by  conquest. 
The  successive  British  governors  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  had 
not  preserved  a  steady  course  of  policy  with  the  Ashan- 
tees  and  Fantees:  they  had  changed  sides,  and  broken 
faith ;  and  now  the  settlement  was  to  receive  the  natural 
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retribution.  These  goyemora  had  been  appointed  by  the 
African  Company,  whose  settlements  were  all  assumed  by 
the  British  goTemmetit  in  1821.  In  1822,  Sir  Oharles 
McCarthy  was  sent  out  as  govemor-in-ohief  of  all  the 
settlements  which  had  belonged  to  the  Company ;  and  he 
presently  found  that  he  had  the  Company's  Ashantee  war 
upon  his  hands.  He  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unskilled 
in  African  warfare.  The  narrative  of  the  events  of  1824 
is  a  dismal  story  of  mistakes  and  misadventures ;  of  reliance 
on  native  auxiliaries,  who  failed  in  every  possible  way  on 
all  oooasions;  of  inability  to  cross  rivers,  and  entangle- 
ments in  the  bush ;  of  messengers  not  knowing  their  way ; 
deluges  of  rain  being  entsountered ;  and  of  ammunition  fall- 
ing short,  fkr  from  home.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  after 
receiving  a  warning  that  his  skin — or  his  skull,  for  both 
are  repotted — should  adorn  the  great  war-drum  of  Ash- 
antee, actually  divided  his  troops  into  four  portions,  and 
permitted  the  small  foroe  which  he  had  conducted  into  the 
mterior  to  be  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  Ashantees.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-shot,  and  three  of 
his  officers  laid  him  under  a  tree,  where  the  enemy  rushed^ 
knife  in  hand,  on  the  little  partyi  By  the  intervention  of 
a  chief,  one  of  the  EugliHhmen,  named  Williams,  was 
saved,  after  being  wounded  in  the  neck ;  and  on  turning 
round,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  headless  bodies  of 
his  three  companions.  All  the  English  officers  who  ac- 
companied Sir  C*  M*Canhy  were  killed  or  captured,  except 
two.  This  happened  on  the  21st  of  January  1824.  It  was 
not  till  May  that  the  British  found  themselves  strong 
mough  to  brave  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  forts  being 
garrisoned  by  seamen  and  marines,  just  arrived  with  the 
ttew  governor,  Colonel  Sutherland,  and  the  garrisons  turned 
3iut  to  take  the  field,  Colonel  Chisholm  attacked  the 
[Lshantees  on  the  21st,  and  drove  them  before  him,  after 
Ive  hours*  hard  fighting.  The  advantage  could  not  be 
IbUowed  up,  for  want  of  resources,  and  because  the  native 
kllies  deseriedk  Much  fighting  occurred  between  this  time 
ind  the  11th  of  July,  when  the  Ashantees  were  again 
Lefeated  in  the  field,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They 
idvered  about  till  the  20th,  after  which  they  were  not 
iHen  again.    Mutiny  and  desertion  in  his  own  army  dis- 
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abled  the  Ashantee  king  from  harassing  the  Britisli,  as  he 
might  still  have  done  by  his  very  numerous  forces.  He 
retired,  leaving  behind  him  bare  and  bloody  fields,  where 
he  had  advanced  among  rich  crops  of  maize,  bananas, 
yams,  and  plantains.  At  this  time,  beef  was  sixteen 
guineas  a  tierce  at  Cape  Coast ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  flour  or  bread  at  any  price.  The  poor  natives 
had,  of  course,  no  prospect  but  of  dying  by  hunger. 

The  Ashantee  king  did  not  give  up  his  object  of  possess^ 
ing  himself  of  all  the  country  which  lay  between  hi« 
northern  boundary  and  the  sea.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  he  made  vast  preparations  in  great  quietness.  The 
natives  in  alliance  with  England  were  much  alarmed,  and 
applied  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Furdon,  commanding  at 
Cape  Coast.  They  solemnly  promised  not  to  run  away  again, 
if  they  were  assisted  and  led  by  the  British ;  and  this  time 
one  king  and  his  forces  were  firm,  and  fought  well.  The 
final  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August  1826, 
when  the  Ashantees  lost,  it  was  believed,  not  less  than 
five  thousand  men.  On  the  British  side,  the  loss  was 
eight  hundred;  and  two  thousand  were  wounded.  The 
Ashantee  king  lost  the  golden  umbrella  of  state,  the  golden 
stool  of  state,  and  much  wealth  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  etc. 
The  great  talisman  of  the  Ashantees  was  taken  also,  and 
examined.  Under  the  external  covering  of  leopard  skin 
appeared  a  silk  handkerchief;  and  within  the  handkerchief 
were  two  folds  of  paper,  covered  with  Arabic  characters; 
and.  within  the  paper  was  the  head  of  Sir  C.  McCarthy. 
One  of  the  native  kings  was  the  captor  of  the  talisman; 
and  he  refused  to  give  it  up.  Humbling  as  it  is  to  be 
worsted  in  these  barbaric  wars,  and,  indeed,  to  be  engaged 
in  them  at  all,  their  occurrence  and  incidents  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  tne  history  of  the  time.  They  are  not  only 
facts  of  the  time,  but  they  yield  their  lesson.  'Such  wan 
occur  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  present,  from  the  lack  of 
steadiness,  ability,  or  knowledge,  in  the  agents  sent  froa 
home;  cmd  we  shall  be  liable  to  such  wars  and  snck 
humiliations  as  long  as  due  care  is  not  taken  to  send  fit 
and  properly  prepared  agents  to  our  meanest  settlement 
in  the  most  remote  nooks  of  the  world,  as  anxiously  as  to 
the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe.     The  bad  faith  of 
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Governor  Smith  in  1819  led  to  the  slaughter  of  Sir  C. 
McCarthy  in  1824;  and  the  incapacity  of  Sir  C.  M*Carthy 
in  1824  caused  the  protraction  of  the  war  for  two  years, 
the  difficulty  of  putting  down  the  Ashantees  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  all  the  horrors  of  famine  which  afflicted  the 
territory  during  the  intermediate  period. 

For  nearly  four  years  prior  to  1826,  there  had  been  war 
between  the  British  in  India  and  the  King  of  Ava,  who 
nded  over  the  Burmese  empire.  The  Burmese  territory  is 
above  a  thousand  miles  long,  by  six  hundred  broad ;  and 
it  lies  between  Bengal  and  China,  filling  up  the  whole 
space.  The  king  was  as  proud  and  as  vain  as  barbaric 
sovereigns  usually  are  when  they  know  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory ;  and  he  ventured 
to  annoy  his  western  neighbour,  unaware  of  the  chastise- 
meut  that  he  must  submit  to  in  consequence.  The  Bur- 
mese pushed  across  the  frontier,  and  committed  thefts  and 
violence,  from  time  to  time,  for  some  years  before  the  war ; 
but  these  aggressions  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  government,  and  they  were  not  therefore 
made  a  subject  of  formal  complaint.  In  1823,  however, 
the  government  picked  a  quarrel,  slew  some  soldiers  in  the 
British  service,  imprisoned  some  British  subjects,  and,  on 
being  called  to  account,  talked  of  invading  Bengal.  The 
Burmese  actually  entered  the  British  territory,  and  set  up 
forts,  secured  with  strong  palisades,  from  one  of  which  a 
British  officer  and  his  force  were  driven  back,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  in  the  month  of  February.  After  this,  war 
followed  of  course ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  disastrous  war 
enough  to  the  ignorant  sovereign  who  had  provoked  it. 

The  principjJ  seaport  of  the  Burmese,  Eangoon,  was 
attacked  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  immediately  submitted. 
The  members  of  the  government  fled  at  the  first  shot ;  and 
the  whole  population  of  Bangoon,  except  one  himdred 
persons,  ran  away  into  the  jungle  before  the  British  could 
take  possession  of  the  town.  After  this,  however,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  became  much  more  difficult  from  the 
security  afforded  to  the  enemy  by  the  jungle  and  by  the 
lrtK)ckades  which  the  Burmese  threw  up  before  every 
advantageous  spot  where  they  rested.  It  was  a  weary 
and  dreary  war ;  as  war  with  a  barbaric  people  must  ever 
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be.  Jt  was  no  comfort  that  tke  Burmese  lost,  many  times 
over,  more  mea  than  the  Britiah ;  that  they  were  always 
leaving  their  ammunition  behi}id  them,  and  laying- waste 
their  fields,  that  their  enemy  might  not  be  supported  by 
their  soil.  There  was  no  comfort  in  all  this ;  for  it  did 
not  appear  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  peace.  The  olimate 
and  the  oountry'-'the  heavy  rains,  burning  suns,  jungles 
and  swamps,  were  unfavourable  to  the  invaders;  and  at 
the  end  of  1824,  though  they  bad  advanced  deep  into  the 
country,  they  did  not  seem  much  nearer  to  peace.  Thei 
year  1825,  too,  was  filled  up  with  successes  which  went 
for  nothing — though  the  British  commander.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  did  his  duty  well.  One-eighth  of  the  British 
troops  were  sick  amidst  the  swamps  and  rains ;  and  they 
were  fired  upon  from  the  jungle,  where  they  oould  not  follow 
their  assailants.  In  the  autumn,  there  was  an  armistice, 
with  abundance  of  fine  speeches  and  compliments,  cere- 
monious dinings  and  pretences  of  ardent  friendship ;  but 
probably  every  one  knew  that  the  whole  was  a  device  for 
obtaining  time— to  recover  the  sick  of  the  one  party  and 
replenish  the  means  of  defence  of  the  other.  Then  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  great  Burmese  army  by  little  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number ;  and  then  a  treaty  of  peace 
which,  after  being  duly  signed,  was  found  actually  never  to 
have  been  forwarded  t.o  the  king.  The  alleged  difficulty 
about  this  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  was  that 
they  could  not  pay  the  money  demanded  for  the  expensea 
of  the  war.  They  bagged  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  take  rice 
instead,  or  to  cut  down  and  carry  away  the  fine  trees  he 
might  take  a  fancy  to ;  but  he  insisted  on  the  money,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed.  When,  after  the  next  victory,  the 
British  took  possession  of  Melloone,  they  found  there  the 
treaty  which  had  never  been  forwarded  to  Ava.  AJnd  they 
found  also,  in  the  Prince  Memiaboo's  house,  the  sum  of 
30,000  rupees  (£8000).  The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  the 
commissioner,  with  a  note  saying  that  he  had  probaUy 
left  it  behind  him  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure,  Tbi 
commissioner  replied  that  in  the  same  hurry  he  hftd  left 
behind  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  be  was  copfideot 
the  British  general  was  only  waiting  a  favourable  oppcff' 
tunity  to  restore  to  him. 
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There  is  something  extremely  painfal  in  such  stories  as 
these ;  in  contemplating  wars  whose  horrors  are  as  great 
as  those  which  are  conducted  hy  foes  under  an  equality  of 
civilisation,  but  which  are  yet  made  ludicrous  by  the 
childishness  of  one  of  the  parties.  Such  wars  do  not 
appear,  as  far  as  our  eastern  possessions  are  concerned,  to 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  more  civilised  party,  any  time 
within  our  century.  There  is  no  wish  for  war  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  cost  of  money  can  hardly  be  repaid  by 
any  fruits  of  conquest ;  where  the  troops  are  cut  off  by 
climate  and  disease ;  where  the  survivors  gain  little  glory 
by  much  hardship;  and  where  the  sufferings  of  the 
conquered  country  are  such  as  must  give  concern  to  the 
hardest  heart.  In  the  present  instance,  all  means  of  con- 
ciliation and  negotiation  seem  to  have  been  tried  before 
war  was  resorted  to.  The  necessity  was  one  to  which 
future  generations  are  subjected  by  those  who  first 
establish  a  footing  by  force  in  a  barbaric  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Such  men  little  know  what  they  do — to  what  an 
intermins^ble  series  of  future  wars  they  pledge  their 
country ;  what  an  embarrp-ssment  of  territory,  and  burden 
of  responsibility,  and  crowds  of  quarrelsome  and  irrational 
neighbours,  they  bring  upon  her ;  and  how  they  implicate 
her  in  the  obligation  to  superintend  the  fortunes  of  half  a 
continent — or  perhaps  half  the  globe,  till  civilisation 
shall  have  so  spread  and  penetrated  as  that  the  nations  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
It  is  thus  with  the  British  in  Asia  now.  After  the  close 
of  this  Burmese  war,  a  wise  and  benevolent  statesman  was 
wont  to  say  in  London,  with  a  grave  countenance,  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  conquer  China ;  and  those  who  did 
not  see  as  far  as  he  did  into  our  responsibilities  on  the 
field  of  Asia,  and  who  knew  how  far  he  was  from  desiring 
conquest  as  a  good,  used  to  jest  about  him  ^s  *  the  conqueror 
of  Chipa.'  Before  the  As^j  of  the  Chinese  war  arrived,  the 
far-seeing  statesman  was  in  his  grave;  but  his  words 
remained  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  as  a  direction  into  the 
yet  remoter  future  where  our  national  responsibilities  will 
still  be  acting  when  we  ^re  in  our  graves.  Ours  is, 
probably,  not  the  only  generation  which  will  pass  away 
before  England's  wars  with  barbaric  states  are  ended. 
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Peace  was  concluded  with  the  King  of  Ava,  in  February, 
on  terms  which  were  triumphant  to  the  British.  Their 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  Burmese,  and  there  was  such  a 
cession  of  border  territory  as  would  secure  Bengal  from 
incursions  from  the  east.  There  was  difi&culty  and  delay 
about  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  and  the  payment  of 
the  tribute ;  but  every  condition  was  enforced  by  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  and,  on  the  6th  of  March,  the  British  troops 
turned  their  faces  towards  Eangoon,  on  their  way  back  to 
Bengal. 

While  these  eastern  conflicts  were  taking  place,  Mr. 
Canning  was  earnestly  occupied  at  home  in  preventing  a 
war  in  the  western  world.  Till  our  globe  is  better  known, 
and  newly  discovered  portions  more  accurately  surveyed 
and  defined  than  has  been  possible  in  the  early  days  of 
geographical  science,  there  will  be  danger  of  disputes 
about  possession  and  boundaries  between  countries  which 
have  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  new  regions,  and 
which  may  have  been  concerned  in  cessions  of  territory 
obscurely  described.  This  has  been  the  case  with  regaid 
to  the  territory  pertaining  to  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  the  New  World — the  Columbia;  the  possession 
of  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  vehemently  disputed  by 
the  English  government  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office  in  1822,  the  condition 
of  the  question  was  such  that,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  told 
Mr.  Eush,  the  American  minister  in  London,  war  could  be 
produced  by  holding  up  a  finger. 

The  matter  was  really  a  very  important  one.  The 
Columbia  is  the  largest  river  which  flows  into  the  Pacific; 
its  course  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  being  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  entrance  is  somewhat  difficult;  but 
just  within  is  a  spacious  and  secure  bay.  The  harbours 
along  the  west  coast  of  North  America  are  very  few ;  not 
more  than  two  or  three  outside  the  disputed  territory; 
and  far-seeing  men  are  aware  that  every  secure  anchorage 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  when  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
becomes  what  it  is  certainly  destined  to  be.  Again,  the 
Columbia  is  now  the  only  large  river  amidst  the  habitable 
regions  of  the  globe  which  remains  to  be  colonised ;  and  of 
all  possible  considerations,  none  is  so  important  to  Great 
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Britain  as  her  field  of  colonisation.  Embayed  in  the  coast 
of  the  disputed  territory  is  an  island — ^Vancouver's  Island 
— two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  fifty  broad,  which 
is  fertile,  has  a  climate  like  that  of  England,  and  abounds 
in  coal  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  Mr.  Canning's  time 
the  importance  of  this  island  was  not  so  dear  as  it  is  now 
that  we  have  obtained  settlements  in  China,  and  extended 
our  steam-navigation  into  the  Pacific.  The  prospect  was 
not  then  so  distinct  as  now,  of  the  activity  of  commerce 
which  must  arise  in  those  regions,  where  our  agents  are 
already  looking  for  coal  and  good  harbours.  At  that  time, 
the  Oregon  was  a  remote  region  beyond  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, which  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  emigrants  to 
reach,  and  whence  there  could  hardly  be  any  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  mother-country.  Now  that  it 
is  accessible  from  the  other  side,  being  only  eighteen 
days'  sail  from  our  Chinese  settlements,  while  commerce 
and  navigation  are  quickening  along  the  whole  American 
coast,  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  much  altered.  But 
even  then  the  Oregon  territory  was  seen  to  be  no  trifle,  to 
be  lightly  given  up  by  an  insular  nation,  whose  future 
welfare  must  depend  incalculably  on  its  means  of  colonisa- 
tion ;  and  the  question  of  the  right  to  Oregon  was  disputed 
with  a  proportionate  warmth  and  pertinacity. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  was  for  a  boundary 
which  should  give  them  not  only  the  Columbia  Eiver  but 
Vancouver's  Island:  bringing  their  coast  so  nearly  to  a 
junction  with  the  Bussian  territory,  as  that  British  vessels 
could  pass  in  and  out  only  among  islands  belonging  to  the 
one  or  the  other  power.  In  1818,  the  British  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  would  not 
concede  this;  and  the  American  government  would  not 
modify  the  claim;  and  the  parties,  therefore,  made  an 
arrangement  which  could  not  but  increase  the  difficulty  of 
a  future  settlement.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  territory 
open  to  occupation  by  Americans  and  British  for  ten  years ; 
after  which  the  subject  should  be  resujned.  As  time  drew 
on  to  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Eush,  the  American 
minister,  was  directed  to  open  the  subject  again  with  Mr. 
Canning;  the  United  States  government  having,  mean- 
time,  sent  a  frigate  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to 
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explore  the  river,  and  establish  ^  post  at  its  Qionth,  on 
what  congress  declared  to  be  *  within  the  i^cknowledged 
limits'  of  the  American  territory,  Mr.  Kush  waited  on 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  in  bed  with  a^  attack  of  gout, 
Mr.  Eush  was  admitted ;  they  spread  oi|t  maps  upon  th^ 
bed;  and  Mr,  Canning  was  astonished  to  discover  how 
great  was  the  ej^tent  of  the  American  claim.  The  next 
time  they  conferred,  the  American  minister  yielded  twq 
degrees  of  latitude,  which  would  have  left  Vancouver's 
Island  to  Britain,  but  not  the  Columbia  Biver,  This  offer 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Canning,  -v^hose  proposal  of  a  modified 
settlement  was  in  turn  rejected  by  Mr,  Eush,  The  more 
the  affair  was  discussed,  the  more  hopeless  did  any  con* 
elusion  appear;  and  so  angry  did  the  people  of  both 
countries  become,  that  the  slightest  irritability  on  the  part 
of  the  negotiators  would  have  instantly  kindled  a  war, 
Mr.  Canning's  part  was  patience,  and  the  recommendation 
of  patience.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  good- 
will towards  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  restrt^ining  the  jealousy  between  the  two 
nations.  The  question  was  not  settled  in  his  time;  but 
he  did  much  in  preventing  a  war,  and  in  keeping  open 
a  w^y  for  an  ultimate  amicable  settlement  of  a  question 
whose  importance  to  hi?  country  was  greater  than  even  he 
could  be  aware  of. 

Whenever  the  periods  arrived — onoe  in  two  years — for 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act,  the  question  was  asked  ip 
parliament  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  whether  it  wai 
proposed  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country  or  for  that  of 
foreign  sovereigns.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  connected 
with  our  foreign  policy  to  find  its  place  here ;  and  especially 
because  it  was  the  prevalence  of  discontent  and  insurrec- 
tion abroad,  during  this  period,  which  made  the  seasons  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act  interesting  »nd  important 
occasions  of  discussion. 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  continent  ill  ready 
to  join  in  complaint  and  condemnation  of  the  passport 
system  there,  by  which  every  traveller  is  compelled  to 
carry  about  with  him  a  40^cription  of  himself — his  personal 
appearance,  age,  station,  apd  occupation — ^and  to  have  the 
statement  certified  afresh  for  every  new  country  he  enten. 
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The  trouble  and  expeiise,  the  vexation  and  delay,  the 
mistakes  and  inconyeniences  Buffered  by  travellers  under 
this  system,  are  such  as  to  make  it  hateful  to  everybody. 
Kg  such  system  existing  in  England,  it  is  clear  that,  during 
troubled  times,  every  man  who  had  reason  to  wish  to 
escape  notice,  in  any  continental  country,  would  rush  to 
England,  if  he  could,  ^nd  there  feel  himself  in  safe  hiding, 
if  no  method  of  registration  of  foreigners  wer§  adopted. 
Among  these,  the  great  majority  might  be  such  as,  from 
their  worth  or  their  misfortunes,  England  would  be  proud 
and  eager  to  receive  and  console ;  and  such  coul  i  have  no 
reasonable  objection  to  register  their  names  and  description 
on  their  arrival.  Others,  however,  whether  many  or  few, 
might  be  criminals  or  mischief-makers,  of  whose  presence 
in  the  country  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public 
security  and  good  &ith  that  the  government  should  be 
aware.  This  much  appears  to  have  been  undisputed, 
while  the  successive  Alien  Acts  of  1820,  1822,  and  1824, 
were  under  discussion  in  parliament.  The  provisions  by 
which  foreigners  arriving  in  England  were  required  to 
declare  who  and  what  they  were,  and  to  sign  their  nau)es 
in  the  presence  of  an  authority  always  on  the  spot,  were 
not  objected  to  by  those  who  strenuously  opposed  other 
parts  of  the  bills.  By  this  registration  it  appears  that,  in 
1820,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  England  was  no  less 
than  25,000,  very  few  of  whom  were  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  other  settled  pursuits — a  fact  which  seems  to 
iodioate  the  recent  arrival  of  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
There  was  a  constant  increase  of  arrivals  over  departures, 
from  an  average  of  266  to  1300  in  a  year,  from  1819  to 
1822,  both  incliisive.  This  extraordinary  influx  was,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  revolutions  and  revolts  on  the 
continent ;  apd  the  class  of  immigrants  was  exactly  that 
whioh  a  C^tlereagh  and  Sidmouth  would  watch  with 
jealousy  «^nd  dislike,  and  which  would  appeal  strongly  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  liberal  leaders  in  parliament,  and  of 
the  hospitable  English  people  throughout  the  land.  The 
objection?  mf^de  to  the  ^uccess^ve  Alien  Acts,  and  urged 
with  force  und  ardour  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  parli^^- 
ment,  regarded  the  power  accor4ed  to  government  of 
sending  away  obnoxious  strangers,  and  its  possible  retro- 
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spective  operation.  The  acts  secured  to  the  suspected 
alien  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  privy-oonncil ;  and  he  waa 
to  be  dismissed  openly,  by  proclamation,  or  by  an  order  in 
council.  The  opponents  of  the  bills  required  some  securiiy 
that  the  obnoxious  foreigner  should  not  be  delivered  up  to 
his  special  enemies  abroad^  nor  subjected  on  the  spot  to 
threats  from  subordinate  officers ;  and  they  demanded  that 
all  foreigners  resident  in  Great  Britain  before  1814  should 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  acts.  Their  speeches 
were  directed  against  the  power  of  dismissal  at  all ;  though 
the  necessity  of  some  such  power  was  not  expressly  denied. 
The  replies  showed  that  the  government  was  under  some 
effectual  responsibility,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
power  of  deportation  was  the  surest  way  of  rendering  the 
exercise  of  that  power  unnecessary.  The  actual  case 
seems  to  be  that  the  power  was  unacceptable  to  the 
holders,  even  more  than  to  the  givers,  who  could  not 
control  its  operation ;  that  it  was  used  as  sparingly,  and 
surrendered  as  early  as  possible;  and  that  it  is  most 
improbable  that  it  should  ever  be  conferred  again.  The 
bills  passed  by  decided  majorities  on  each  occasion ;.  iand 
on  each  occasion  the  minister  had  to  report  that  there 
had  been  no  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
number  of  aliens  sent  away  was  so  small  as  to  appear  to 
testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  legislation.  In  ten  years,  as 
Mr.  Peel  declared  in  1824,  only  five  or  six  persons  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  except  a  little  band  of 
agitators  connected  with  Napoleon;  and  with  regard  to 
these  cases,  there  was  no  dangerous  or  tyrannical  conceal- 
ment. In  short,  the  acts,  though  in  a  certain  measure 
questionable,  worked  well  in  an  extraordinary  time ;  and 
in  1824,  Mr.  Feel  proposed  a  considerable  amelioration  in 
the  provisions  of  the  renewed  act.  At  this  tinfe,  the 
number  of  aliens  in  the  country  was  26,500;  and  some 
had  been  detected  in  devising  plots  for  revolt  in  their 
respective  countries,  amidst  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
residence  in  London.  The  government  had,  however, 
sent  away  only  one  person  (Count  Bettera)  within  two 
years,  preferring  to  stop  the  plots  of  agitators  by  warning 
and  remonstrance ;  and  they  now  felt  able  to  recommend 
that  the  Alien  Act  should  henceforth  apply  to  no  persons 
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who  had  resided  in  England  for  seven  years.  On  the  next 
occasion,  in  1826,  a  muchi  greater  relaxation  was  made — 
the  power  of  deportation  was  withdrawn  from  among  the 
provisions,  a  fuller  process  of  registration  being  substituted 
for  it. 

Great  satisfaction  was  occasioned  by  this  change.  No 
one  objected  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that 
government  should  know  where  the  foreigners  who  sought 
an  abode  in  the  country  would  be  foimd ;  all  agreed  that 
the  power  of  deportation  had  been  carefully  used,  and 
guarded  from  abuse ;  and  all  were  heartily  glad  when  it 
could  be  given  np,  never,  it  was  hoped,  to  be  asked  for 
again. 

During  this  course  of  years,  these  thousands  of  foreigners 
largely  influenced  the  mind  of  the  English  nation.  It 
was  a  good  thing  to  have  among  us  men  of  great  and 
various  knowledge,  art,  and  accomplishment.  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  have  our  minds,  too  long  and  too  closely  shut 
up  in  our  own  island  and  our  own  affairs,  opened  to  take 
in  new  ideas,  and  awakened  to  a  fresh  curiosity.  It  was 
a  good  thing  to  have  our  sympathies  appealed  to,  and  our 
hospitable  impulses  strengthened,  by  the  claims  of  so 
many  perplexed  and  distressed  strangers,  who  looked  to 
us  as  their  only  refuge  from  despair.  It  was  a  better 
thing  still  to  have  the  subject  of  government  and  oonstitu>* 
tional  liberties  discussed  at  so  many  English  firesides ;  so 
many  careless  minds  fixed — so  many  timid  inspired — so 
many  ardent  informed ;  and  all,  perhaps,  made  more  aware 
than  they  could  have  been  by  any  other  means  of  the 
privileges  of  their  own  political  position,  and  their  duty  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  it.  If,  in  the  next 
generation,  England  makes  progress  in  constitutional 
&eedom  and  social  amelioration,  it  mav  be  surmised  that 
among  the  reformers  and  guardians  of  the  national  welfare 
are  some  whose  eyes  flashed,  and  whose  hearts  beat,  when 
they  sat  on  parents'  knees,  listening  to  the  foreign  speech, 
and  sympathising  in  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  noble,  and 
the  indomitable  patriot,  of  whom  his  own  country  was 
not  worthy.  Among  the  blessings  of  the  peace  may  be 
reckoned  such  fraternisation  as  this. 
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OHAPTEB  VI. 

Changes  in  the  MinUI^— Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  HoskisBQn— The 
Debt  and  Taxation— Commercial  Policy — Spitalfielda  and  Naviga- 
tion Acta— Parliamentary  Topics — Negro  Slavery — Government  Be- 
solutions— Circtilar  and  its  Becepiion--Smith  the  Missionary^-doBe 
of  the  Session. 

In  looking  back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning's  entrance 
upon  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  it  is  olear — ^made  clear 
by  tbe  light  of  subsequent  events — that  a  new  period  in 
the  domestic  history  of  the  country  was  opening.  Many 
persons  must  have  been  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  various  ways  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eobinson  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  left  office 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley;  and  at  Mr.  Huskisson's 
becoming  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  January, 
1823.  Enough  of  the  old  elements  was  left  to  keep  the 
timid  and  unobservant  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  things  would 
go  on  pretty  much  as  before,  while  Lord  Liverpool  was 
the  head  of  the  administration,  and  Lord  Eldon  was  a 
fixture ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  represented  England 
abroad,  and  the  king  was  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his 
feivourite  class  of  statesmen ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  took  a 
solemn  oath  occasionally  against  countenancing  any 
attempt  to  relax  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  It  was 
a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  could  not  go  on  without  Canning ;  without  a  man 
who  was  irretrievably  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Catholio 
emancipation ;  and  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  admitted  into 
the  cabinet,  with  his  troublesome  and  dangerous  notions 
about  impairing  the  protection  to  native  industry ;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  native  industry  was  safe  in  the  fostering 
bosom  of  the  English  nation ;  and  some  expressions  of  Mr. 
Canning's  were  laid  hold  of — expressions  about  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  carrying  Catholio  emancipation  under 
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any  government  that  could  be  devised— as  affording  an 
assurance  that,  though  the  new  minister  was  obliged  to 
talk  about  the  matter,  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing in  it ;  and  thus  the  tedium  and  loss  of  time  in  talk- 
ing would  be  the  extent  of  the  evU.  Besides,  the  two 
obnoxious  men  were  *  political  adventurers,'  low-bom,  and 
therefore  vulgar;  and  their  influence  would  be  kept  down 
accordingly  by  their  more  aristocratic  political  connec- 
tions. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  tiew  of  the  minis- 
terial party,  at  this  time,  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
king  himself  to  the  little  country  shopkeeper  of  Tory 
politics.  The  L'ght  of  subsequent  events  shows  us,  how- 
ever, that  ^e  case  did  not  stand  exactljr  thus.  The  king 
was  growing  morbid  in  temper  and  spirits — more  addicted 
to  a  selfish  and  inglorious  seclusion,  and  less  interested 
about  public  affairs  from  year  to  year.  The  Duke  of  York 
Was  to  die  before  him,  and  now  in  no  long  time.  The  lord 
chancellor  was  to  find  himself  less  influential,  henceforth, 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  to  prove  himself  as  pliable  before  political 
necessity,  as  inflexible  in  militarv  duty.  Mr.  Peel  was  to 
prove  himself  capable  of  education  in  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  a  new  period.  And  Lord  Liverpool  him- 
self was  already  so  uneasy  about  the  position  of  the 
Catholics  that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  conceal  from  his 
intimate  friends  his  conviction  that  their  emancipation  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  He  was  now  within  five  years 
of  the  date  when,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  resign  his  post  to  another  who  would  carry  the  em- 
ancipation of  the  Catholics ;  which  purpose  was  intercep- 
ted by  the  fatal  seizure  which  withdrew  him  from  public  life. 

As  for  the  two  *  political  adventurers '  whom  it  was  so 
disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  admit  into  the  cabinet,  their 
present  position  was  enough  to  mark,  to  the  observant 
thinker,  the  change  in  the  times.  A  new  period  must  be 
opening  when  men  of  a  new  order  are  so  indispensable  at 
the  council-board  of  the  empire  as  that  they  are  found 
seated  there  without  effort  of  their  own,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  colleagues.  A  new  period  was  opening.  Let 
tis  look  at  some  of  its  features. 

A  time  of  war  is  a  season  of  abeyance  of  social  principles. 
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Amidst  the  disturbance  of  war,  the  great  natural  laws  of 
society  are  obscured  and  temporarily  lost.  An  exceptional 
state  is  introduced,  during  which  the  principles  of  social 
rule  retire  and  hide  themselves  behind  the  passions  and 
exigencies  of  the  time.  During  such  a  season,  the  states- 
men required  are  such  as  can  employ,  as  substitutes  for 
large  principles  of  social  rule,  a  strong  and.  disinterested 
will,  commanding  a  clear  understanding  and  a  ready 
apprehension.  In  such  a  season,  the  man  is  everything. 
He  truly  rules,  if  he  has  the  requisite  power  of  willj 
whether  his  aims  and  his  methods  be  better  or  worse. 
Statesmanship  is  a  post  which  in  war,  as  in  a  despotism, 
may  well  make  giddy  all  but  the  strongest  heads — ^may 
relax  any  nerves  but  those  turned  to  steel  by  the  fire  of  an 
unquenchable  will.  A  statesman  in  such  times  is  r&i 
quired  above  all  things  to  be  consistent.  Consistency-^ 
which  then  mieans  an  adherence  to  an  avowed  plan  01 
system — ^is  the  one  indispensable  virtue  of  a  statesman  wli<| 
rules  during  an  obscura^on  of  great  social  laws.  There  ifl 
no  reason  for  vacillation  or  change  when  he  acts  from  in^ 
temal  forces,  and  not  under  the  direction  of  external  law! 
conflicting  with  faculty  put  to  a  new  school.  While  stateej 
manship  was  of  this  character — as  long  as  the  Britisb 
nation  lived  under  rule  which  had  more  or  less  of  despotisi^ 
in  it,  and  while  it  was  engaged  in  war — ^that  is,  durini 
almost  the  whole  of  its  existence — British  statesmen  wen 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  of  the  aristocratic  clasfll 
Leaving  behind,  out  of  notice,  the  administrators  vM 
were  mere  creatures  of  royal  favour,  and  not  worthy  to  bj 
called  statesmen,  and  coming  down  to  later  times,  whei 
political  fimction  had  become  a  personal  honour  indepen 
dently  of  royal  grace,  it  was  inevitable  that  EnglisI 
statesmen  should  be  derived  from  a  class  to  whom  persona 
honours  were  most  an  object,  and  whose  circumstances  d 
birth  and  fortune  set  them  at  liberty  for  political  actio! 
and  occupation.  Many  influences  favoured  this  choice  a 
statesmen  from  the  aristocratic  orders:  class  habits  cj 
intercourse — class  views  and  class  interests.  A  lawyer^ 
birth  is  forgotten  in  his  eminence  ;  so  that  low-boit 
lawyers  might  rise,  by  the  bar,  to  high  political  offioo 
but  otherwise  a  man  must  be,  if  not  in  some  way  nobb 
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highly  aristocratic  before  he  could  be  a  etatesman,  under 
penalty  of  being  called  a  '  political  adventurer.'  After  the 
peace,  a  different  set  of  conditions  gradually  developed 
themselves.  When  war  is  over — the  critical  period  wmch 
admits  the  rule  of  the  statesman's  will — an  organic  state 
succeeds,  wherein  all  individual  will  succumbs  to  the 
working  of  general  laws.  The  statesman  can  then  no 
longer  be  a  political  hero,  overruling  influences,  and  com- 
manding events.  He  only  can  be  a  statesman  in  the  new 
days  who  is  the  servant  of  principles — the  agent  of  the 
great  natural  laws  of  society.  The  principles  which  had 
gone  into  hiding  during  the  period  of  warfare  now  show 
themselves  again,  and  assume,  amidst  more  or  less  resist- 
mce,  the  government  of  states.  Administrators  who  will 
act  obey  must  retire,  and  make  way  for  a  new  order  of 
men.  Amidst  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  such 
changes,  a  whole  nation  may  be  heard  calling  out  for  a 
^eat  political  hero,  and  complaining  that  all  its  statesmen 
bave  grown  small  and  feeble ;  but  it  is  not  that  the  men 
bave  deteriorated,  but  that  the  polity  is  growing  visibly 
^ganic ;  and  a  different  order  of  men  is  required  to  admi- 
nister its  affairs. 

I  When  these  new  men  come  in,  the  old  requisitions  are 
ptill  made — ^the  old  tests  applied ;  and  great  is  the  conse- 
luent  turmoil  and  disappointment  on  all  hands.  Every- 
body is  troubled,  except  a  philosopher  here  and  there,  who 
pees  further  than  others.  Consistency  is  talked  of  still,  as 
Qie  first  virtue  requisite  in  a  statesman;  and  perhaps  the 
lian  himself  considers  it  so,  and  pledges  himself  fearlessly 
)o  consistency.  But  he  soon  finds  himself  no  master  of 
^e  principles  of  government,  but  a  mere  agent  of  laws 
irhich  work  themselves  out  whether  he  will  or  no ;  a  mere 
learner  under  the  tutelage  of  time  and  events.  If  he  is  a 
itatesman  from  ambition,  he  must  change  the  ground  of 
^s  ambition ;  not  exulting  in  framing  and  carrying  out  a 
^litical  theory  or  system,  but  investing  his  pride  in  the 
^terprise  of  carrying  out  in  the  safest  manner  changes 
khich  must  be  made ;  doing  in  the  best  manner  work  which 
mst,  in  one  way  or  other,  be  done.  As  this  nev/  necessity 
pens  before  him — this  fresh  view  of  statesmanship  presses 
pon  him — he  suffers  more  perhaps  than  all  whom  he  dis- 
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appoints.  He  is  in  an  agony  for  his  consistency,  till  lie 
has  become  fully  convinced  that  the  highest  praise  of  a 
statesman  nnder  the  new  order  of  things  is  that  he  can 
live  and  learn  *  an&  long  after  he  has  himself  obtained  a 
clear  view  of  this  truth,  he  is  annoyed  by  inquiries  after 
his  lost  consistency.  A  little  time,  however,  justifies  him. 
On  looking  round,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  politician  of 
worth  in  any  party,  who  has  not  changed  his  opinion  on 
one  or  more  questions  of  importance  since  entering  upon 
political  life;  and  that  the  only  *  consistent*  men — the 
only  men  who  think  and  say  precisely  what  they  thought 
and  said  at  the  beginning — are  the  political  bigots  who 
cannot  live  and  learn. 

Under  a  new  period  like  this,  new  men  must  come  up — 
men  who  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  earlier  and  more 
clearly  than  politicians  who  are  closed  in  by  class  limits 
and  governmental  traditions.  Such  new  men  would  hardly 
escape  criticism  from  their  colleagues,  even  if  belonging  to 
the  order  from  which  statesmen  are  Usually  derived.  Their 
being  bronght  in  as  a  i^gn  of  new  times  is  a  ground  of 
jealousy  in  itself.  But  the  new  men  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  from  a  class  placed  in  a  different 
position ;  and  they  have  much  to  encounter.  If  wealthy, 
BO  as  to  be,  in  regard  to  fortune,  independent  of  office,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  upstarts.  If  without  fortune,  they  are 
called  adventurers.  No  matter  how  great  their  genius, 
how  conspicuous  their  honesty,  how  unquestionable  their 
disinterestedness,  or  even,  how  aristocratic  their  tendencies; 
if  they  live  on  the  proceeds  of  office,  and  make  statesman- 
ship the  business  of  their  lives,  they  are  *  adventurers.' 

All  the  varieties  referred  to  were  found  in  the  csabinet 
of  1823.  There  were  some  members  of  old  and  high 
families.  There  were  some  of  middle-class  origin  who 
had  risen  by  means  of  university  connection  and  high 
Toryism,  at  a  time  when  the  war  made  a  wider  road  to 
statesmanship  than  the  natural  laws  of  society  permit  in 
seasons  of  peace.  Lord  Eldon  was  of  what  his  colleagues 
would  have  called  low  origin,  if  they  had  cared  about  it; 
but  he  had  risen  by  the  way  of  the  law,  and  was  exempt 
from  criticism  on  mat  score.  Mr.  Peel  Was  the  son  of  a 
cotton-spinner;  but  his  father,  besides  being  enormously 
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rich,  was  a  vigorous  Tory;  and  the  son  was  quiet  and 
modest,  submitting  to  be  commended  patronisingly  by 
Lord  Sidmoutb,  and  never  forgetting  or  concealing  the 
feet  of  his  origin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  thotigh 
Mr.  Peel  has  managed  the  fact  with  all  prudence  and 
honesty,  and  has  long  risen  above  the  need  of  any  adventi- 
tious advantages,  he  has  felt  the  awkwardness  of  being  the 
son  of  a  cotton-spinner  innumerable  times  in  the  course  of 
his  career.  There  is  something  in  the  way  of  his  occa- 
sionally referring  to  the  fact  which  shows  this.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell  on  these  features  of  the  lot  of  statesmanship — 
almost  shocking  when  we  consider  how  far  the  honours  of 
the  position  transcend  any  honours  of  birth.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  historical  truth  to  mark  clearly  the  features 
of  a  new  period  of  society ;  and  this  period  seems  to  be  the 
one  when  the  hold  of  the  aristocratic  classes  on  the  func- 
tion of  statesmanship  was  first  loosened — the  first  opening 
made  into  the  prospect  of  a  future  time  when  men  of  the 
people  will  be  admitted,  and  must  be  welcomed,  to  a  share 
m  ^e  management  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  whole  people.  The 
first  who  entered  the  government  under  this  incipient 
change  were  sure  to  suffer;  and  to  suffer  on  a  point  on 
which  men  of  their  kind  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  The 
men  who  had  thus  to  suffer  were  Canning  and  Huskisson. 

Canning  was  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  according  to 
ordinary  notions,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  nobleman. 
High-spirited,  confident,  gay,  genial,  chivalrous,  and  most 
accomplished — ^he  had  the  attributes  of  nobility,  as  they 
are  commonly  conceived  of;  and  a  nobleman  he  was — ^for 
he  had  genius.  He  held  high  rank  in  nature's  peerage. 
But  this  was  not  distinction  enough  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  nwgority  of  their  party.  His  father 
bad  been  poor,  though  of  gentlemanly  birth ;  and  after  his 
Father's  death,  his  mother  had  become  an  actress.  Not 
only  was  there  an  abiding  sense  of  these  facts  in  the  minds 
y£  his  colleagues,  his  party,  and  his  opponents,  but  some 
spread  a  rumour,  which  met  him  from  time  to  time  in  his 
life,  that  his  birth  was  illegitimate.  The  same  was  said  in 
^e  case  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  restricted 
rortune,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in   Staffordshire* 
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Tlie  greater  part  of  the  property  was  entailed  upon  him ; 
and  he  might  have  led  the  life  of  a  conntry  gendeman,  if 
his  talents  and  inclinations  had  not  led  him  into  another 
walk  of  life.  As  it  was,  he  became  private  secretaiy  to 
Lord  Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  1790, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Dnndas,  in  the  name  of 
the  cabinet,  to  accept  the  office  of  administering  the  Alien 
Bill — his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  customs, 
and  his  gentlemanly  manners,  fitting  him  to  conduct  in 
the  best  mode  the  affairs  of  the  immigrants  landing  in  our 
ports.  The  Staffordshire  estate  descending  to  him  about 
this  time,  considerably  burdened  with  charges  on  account 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  he  chose  his  way  of 
life,  declined  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  cut  off  the 
entail,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.  In  his 
twenty Hsixth  year  he  became  xmder-secretary  of  state  for 
war  and  the  colonies,  under  Mr.  Dundas. 

As  for  Mr.  Canning,  he  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  gentry,  one  branch  of  which — that  from  which 
the  statesman  was  descended — ^went  to  Ireland  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time,  to  live  on  lands  presented  to  them 
by  James  I.  Mr.  Canning's  father  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  he  never  practised.  Literature  beguiled  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  law ;  and  he  died  early.  Under  the  pressure  of 
debt,  he  had  consented  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Irish 
estate,  which  he  soon  saw  settled  on  his  younger  brother. 
He  married  a  beautifiil  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  good 
family — ^Miss  Costello ;  and  their  son,  the  statesman,  was 
bom  on  the  11th  of  April  1770,  when  the  friend  and  , 
oolleague  of  his  after-years,  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  exactly  a  J 
month  old.  The  father  was  wretched  at  the  thought  of  1 
having  made  his  son  landless;  his  cares  had  long  preyed 
upon  his  health ;  and  he  died  on  his  child's  first  bii^day, 
leaving  the  young  widow  wholly  destitute;  and  it 
then  that,  seeing  no  other  resource  for  a  maintenance, 
went  upon  the  stage.  It  is  not  going  aside  from  oar 
purposes  to  relate  these  particulars  of  family  history.  The 
cry  against  the  origin  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  so  vehement,  and  so  earnestly  echoed  by  the  people 
themselves,  when  given  out  by  the  aristocracy,  that  thei» 
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is  clearly  some  strong  significanoe  in  it,  whioh  makes  it  a 
sign  of  tlie  times.     The  aristocracy  ought  not  to  have  com- 
plained of  the  birth  of  either  of  these  men;  and  the  people 
ought  not  to  have  been  discontented  at  the  spectcicle  of 
men  without  hereditary  fortune  devoting  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  while  complaining  of  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary fortune  in  unfitting  politicians  for  popular  sympathy. 
What  the  people  ought  to  have  felt  under  such  an  incident 
of  government,  Mr.  Canning  indicated  in  one  of  his  Liver- 
pool speeches,  after  his  election  in  1816;   a  speech  for 
which  certain  aristocratic  families  never  forgave  him,  and 
for  which  they  made  his  sensitive  spirit  suffer  to  his  latest 
day.    *  There  is,'  said  Mr.  Canning  to  his  Liverpool  con- 
stituents, '  yet  a  heavier  charge  than  either  of  those  that  I 
have  stated  to  you.    It  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  an  ad- 
venturer.    To  this  charge,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  willing 
to  plead  guilty.    A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one 
of  the  people ;  and  I  present  myself  to  those  who  choose 
me  only  with  the  claims  of  character — be  they  what  they 
may — unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage,  or  party  re- 
commendation.   Nor  is  it  in  this  free  country,  where,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  the  road  of  honourable  success  is  open 
to  every  individual — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  this  place,  tnat 
I  shall  be  expected  to  apologise  for  so  presenting  myself  to 
your  choice.    I  know  there  is  a  political  creed  which 
assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great  families  a  right 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  influence  the  people ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  aptitude  for  adminis- 
tration is,  singularly  enough,  most  prevalent  among  those 
who  find  notning  more  laughable  than  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  in  the  crown.     To  this  theory  I  have  never 
subscribed.    If  to  depend  directly  upon  the  people,  as 
their  representative  in  parliament ;  if ,  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that  of  public 
Donfidence — ^if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  situation, 
to  whatever  taunts  it  may  expose  me,  for  all  the  advantages 
nrhich  might  be  derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred 
i;enerations.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why,  after  this  avowal,  his  aristocratic 
X)mrades  and  foes  dwelt  much  on  what  they  called  *  the 
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lowness  of  his  origia.'  The  question  is,  why  so  many  of 
the  people  were  for  ever  taunting  him  with  it,  aud  with 
being  an  adventurer.  It  was  not  only,  in  this  case,  from 
that  strong  infusion  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  into  the 
English  character  which  makes  the  town  footman,  the 
country  shopkeeper,  and  the  labourer  in  the  hamlet,  value 
the  claims  of  birth  as  highly  as  any  nobleman  in  the  peer- 
age. Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  too  well  bom 
to  be  sul^ject  to  popular  scorn  on  this  ground.  It  was 
because  they  were  not,  till  latterly,  on  the  popular  side. 
Men  of  the  people,  their  tendencies  were  aristocratic ;  and 
they  were  seen  in  company,  and  supposed  in  league,  with 
the  Eldons  and  the  Wellingtons — with  the  comrades  of 
Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh.  As  time  passed  on^  and  dis- 
closed the  great  truth  that  a  new  period  had  begun,  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  aristocratic  observers  of  these 
two  men  became  aggravated — mixed  up  as  it  was  with 
fear  of  change;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  their  footing 
with  the  nation  improved;  till  the  popular  confidence  in 
the  case  of  Huskisson  reached  the  point  of  calm  trust  and 
gratitude  for  eminent  services ;  and  in  the  case  of  Canning, 
a  pitch  of  high  enthusiasm  which  caused  the  news  of  his 
death  to  be  sreceived  with  an  universal  groan. 

What  dismay  the  introduction  of  the  new  men  caused 
among  the  old  is  shown,  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  pathos, 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  lord  chancellor  at  this  time. 
He  was  always  talking  of  retiring,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
grace the  government  was  incurring  by  its  advancing 
liberalism.  At  every  new  step  taken,  he  threatened  to 
retire;  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  opposed  and  groaned 
over  every  proposition  made  by  his  colleagues;  and  it 
seems  as  if  even  the  premier,  his  old  friend,  had  grown 
tired  of  consulting  him ;  and  especially  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  whose  measures  and  conduct  he  would  he 
sure  to  disapprove  as  they  developed  themselves.  The 
behaviour  seems  cavalier;  but  it  must  really  have  been 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  man  who  would 
neither  act  heartily  with  his  colleagues  nor  leave  them. 
'  The  Courier  of  last  night,'  writes  the  lord  chanoellor  to 
his^brother,  'announces  Mr.  Huskisson's  introduction  into 
the  cabinet — of  the  intention  or  the  fact  I  have  no  other 
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oommunicatioii.  Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  has  or  not,  I 
don't  know ;  but  really  this  is  rather  too  much.  Looking 
at  the  whole  history  of  this  gentleman,  I  don't  consider 
this  introduction,  without  a  word  said  about  the  intention, 
as  I  should  perhaps  have  done  with  respect  to  some 
persons  that  have  been,  or  might  be,  brought  into  cabinet ; 
DUt  turning  out  one  man,  and  introducing  another  in  tha 
way  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the  chancellor  that  he  should 
not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  him,  but  should 
— not  treated  as  a  chancellor — cease  to  be  a  chancellor. 
What  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  great  man  of  all  has  a 
hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared  that  no  connection 
of  a  certain  person's  should  come  in.'  (Lord  Liverpool 
had  declared  that  no  friend  of  Canning's  should  come  in.) 
*  There  is  no  believing  one  word  anybody  says  j  and  what 
makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  everybody  acquiesces 
most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  imd  patience,  till 
their  own  turn  comes.'  It  is  plain  ths^t  the  world  was 
rolling  past  the  steadfast  old  chancellor,  and  carrying 
everybody  with  it  but  himself.  The  wind  that  it  made 
chilled  bim  as  it  swept  by;  and  he  was  troubled  at  the 
void  that  it  left  about  him.  He  called  out,  sometimes 
angrily  and  sometimes  piteously,  to  the  world,  to  come 
back  and  stand  where  it  did  before;  but  the  world  wa« 
fairly  on  its  way  now,  and  could  not  stop  to  listen  to  him : 
so  tne  old  man  had  to  cheer  himself  with  the  comforts  of 
his  conscience — that  mopt  comfortable  conscience  which 
jjever  gave  him  any  trouble,  but  always  so  much  solace! 
Perhftpa  this  conscience  of  bis  would  have  stirred  so  far  as 
to  make  bim  retire,  if  he  could,  amidst  his  many  prophesy- 
ings,  have  foreseen  how  soon  it  would  be  said  of  the  man 
Qow  in  question ;  '  Of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  particular,  against 
whon^  every  species  of  ribald  abuse  has  been  cast,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  has  done  more  to  improve 
our  commercial  policy  during  the  short  period  since  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  than  all  the 
ministers  who  have  preceded  him  for  the  last  hundred 
years.'  But  the  chancellor  still  only  talked  of  retiring; 
only  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
remain  chancellor,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  who 
remained — :that  is,  acted  with  the  two  'adventurers' — 
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would  *  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  disgraced/  And 
how  was  it,  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  disgrace,  to  be 
"brought  upon  the  cabinet  by  this  'adventurer?'  'Audit 
ought  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour,'  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  says  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  '  that  the  measures  he  has 
suggested,  and  the  odium  thence  arising,  have  not  been 
proposed  and  incurred  by  him  in  the  view  of  serving  any 
party  purpose,  but  solely  because  he  believed,  and  most 
justly,  that  these  measures  were  sound  in  principle,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
public'  A  new  period  had  indeed  set  in.  The  '  combina- 
tion of  great  families '  had  been  conscientious  in  their  way; 
in  discharging  their  responsibility  to  their  'party,'  and 
toiling  and  endeavouring  to  achieve  its  '  purposes.'  Now, 
here  was  a  man  out  of  their  pale — and  therefore  an  '  ad- 
venturer ' — ^who  ruled  in  his  province  for  '  the  real  and  last- 
ing interests  of  the  public'  When  William  Huskisson  and 
his  period  came  in,  it  was  certainly  time  for  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  to  go  out,  for  his  period  was  indisputably  expiring. 

And  now  for  the  coming  in  of  Huskisson's  times. 

During  the  war,  when  manufactures  and  commerce  were 
in  an  artificial  state,  the  British  people  bad  paid  an 
amount  of  taxes,  which  now  appears  scarcely  credible. 
What  should  we  think  of  having  to  pay  now,  in  taxes  and 
loans,  never  less,  and  usually  more,  than  a  hundred 
millions  a  year.  Yet  this  is  what  was  paid  from  1805  to 
1818.  In  1813,  the  amount  paid  in  was  £176,346,023. 
And  in  raising  this  amount  of  proceeds,  great  injury  was 
done  by  the  method  of  collection,  which  was  expensive 
and  burdensome  to  excess.  Mr.  Vansittart  did  not  under- 
stand his  business ;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
teach  it  to  him,  or  anxious  to  bid  him  learn  it.  He  seems 
never  to  have  perceived  that  to  double  a  tax  is  not  to 
double  its  proceeds.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  are  the  largest  in  number;  and  that 
numbers  lessen  with  increase  of  rank,  either  of  birth  or 
money.  He  never  could  see  that  if  a  tax  was  doublea— a 
tax  on  any  commodity  or  usage — a  certain  number  of 
persons  would  give  up  the  commodity  or  usage,  from 
inability  to  pay  the  heavy  tax ;  and  that  those  who  would 
cease  to  pay  would  be  the  poorer — ^that  is,  the  larger  dass. 
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If  Mr.  Vansittart  wanted  more  money,  he  doubled  a  tax, 
reckoned  on  double  the  former  amount  of  proceeds,  pre- 
pared and  presented  his  estimates  on  this  supposition — was, 
of  course,  disappointed,  and  had  recourse  to  loans,  or 
resorted  to  the  sinking-fund;  or  in  some  way  plimged 
deeper,  till  he  could  induce  the  House  to  increase  some 
other  tax.  Such  was  the  method  of  administration  which 
gave  advantage  to  seditious  declaimers,  and  enabled  Mr. 
Cobbett  to  carry  with  triumph,  on  the  hustings  at  Norwich, 
resolutions  in  favour  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  church 
and  the  crown-lands  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  abolishing 
all  pensioDs,  and  suspending  almost  every  kind  of  income, 
for  purposes  of  relief  from  taxation.  It  was  clear  that  the 
pressure  of  taxation  was  now  too  great  to  be  borne ;  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  arrest  the  demoralising 
discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  debt  could  not 
somehow  be  got  rid  of. 

Those  days  appear  to  us  not  very  remote;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  how  little  remote  they  are  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  the  debt  was  talked  over. 
A  large  number  of  gentlemen  contrived  to  convince  them- 
selves and  one  another  that  the  debt  was  a  source  of 
public  wealth — a  name  or  imagination  which  capitalists 
could  trade  in  for  mutual  advantage,  and  for  a  share  in 
which  rich  foreigners  would  pay  hard  cash  into  the 
country.  Such  men  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  debt 
diminished.  An  opposite,  and  daily  increasing  party, 
which  was  not  confined  to  those  who  found  it  hard  to  live, 
wanted  to  sweep  it  away  altogether.  '  It  was  not  un- 
common, in  those  days,  to  meet  with  persons  who  called 
themselves  politicians,  who  would  say  openly :  '  Ah !  you 
know,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  come  to  the 
sponge.'  The  Cobbetts,  Hunts,  and  Wolseleys  of  those 
days — the  shrewd,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak  leaders  of 
the  people,  not  only  spoke  strongly — as  they  might 
reasonably  do — of  the  hardship  of  the  annual  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  but  misled  multitudes  as  to  ihe 
origin  and  nature  of  the  debt  itself.  They  not  only 
exposed  the  badness  of  the  principle  of  mortgaging  the 
industry  of  future  generations;  and  showed  the  mischief 
of  diverting  annually  from  productive  purposes  so  many 
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millionfi  as  go  to  pay  the  f undliolder ;  and  ridiculed  the 
sinking-fcmd ;  all  this  was  fair  enoiigh ;  but  they  went  so 
far  as  to  represent  the  debt  as  incurred  by  the  aristocracy, 
for  persond  objects  hostile  to  the  national  interest ;  and 
they  olamonred  for  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  church,  and  the  aristocracy;  and  failing 
these,  for  an  expunging  of  the  debt,  throwing  the  support 
of 'the  fundholders  wholly  on  the  aristocracy.  There  were 
others  who  understood  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  debt 
rightly  enough ;  and  who  saw  that,  however  indefensible 
was  the  great  increase  of  it  during  the  wars  of  the  last 
oentury,  the  most  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  it  took  plaoe 
during  the  present  century,  when  this  prodigious  ex- 
penditure had  become  indispensable  to  our  national 
existence.  While  mourning  over  the  American  war,  and 
other  unhappy  conflicts,  which  raised  the  debt  from  129 
millions  in  1775,  to  360  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 
they  remembered  that  the  vital  struggle  which  ensued, 
between  1803  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
added  420  millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt — ^an  addition 
for  which  it  seems  impossible  to  blame,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  any  class  or  party  at  home.  But  those  who  under- 
stood accxirately  the  origin  of  the  debt  fell  into  strange 
errors  about  the  means  of  its  liquidation.  Some  trusted 
to  the  sinking-fund,  even  up  to  tiiis  date  and  beyond  it. 
They  did  not  see  the  double  mischief  connected  with  the 
sinking-fund ;  that  while  there  was  in  reality  any  surplus 
revenue  applicable  to  its  purposes  the  government  would, 
almost  of  course,  help  itself  to  the  money  under  any 
temporary  embarrassment,  to  avoid  proposing  new  taxes 
while  the  people  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay 
the  old ;  and  then  that  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking- 
fund  would  borrow  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Absurd  as 
it  appears  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  that  a  man  should 
borrow  in  one  direction  to  pay  a  debt  in  another — paying 
perhaps  higher  interest  to  his  new  creditor  than  to  the 
old — and  should  then  call  for  congratulations  on  the  de- 
crease of  his  first  debt,  this  is  exactly  what  was  done  by 
the  government  prior  to  this  date.  Mr.  Pitt  no  doubt 
honestly  believed  that  the  money  accruing  to  the  sinking- 
fund  would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  untouched ;  but  Mr. 
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Vansittart  declared  in  1818  that  the  sum  produced  by  the 
sinking-fdnd  'would  be  an  instrument  of  great  force  in 
the  hands  of  parliament,  which  might  lead  to  the  most 
important  results ; '  and  Lord  Londonderrj,  just  before  his 
death,  avowed  that  *  he  had  never  represented  the  sinking-- 
fund as  a  saving  to  be  held  saored,  but  as  a  mode  of 
placing  a  large  sum  at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  to  be  by 
them  disposed  as  might  be  thought  most  equitable,  whether 
for  the  relief  of  a  pressing  exigency  of  the  present  day,  or 
for  the  security  of  posterity/  While  this  extraordinary 
laxity  of  profession  was  used  by  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  was  no  less  laxity  in  the  actual  management 
of  the  so-called  fund.  The  operations  were  curious  enough 
in  many  ways ;  but  the  result  was  the  most  curious  of  fiJl. 
While  ministers  were  announcing  that  the  sinking-fund 
had  paid  off  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  the  debt  since 
1817,  the  public  were  wondering  how  it  was  that  the 
interest  of  the  debt  was  heavier  by  £700,000.  By  borrow- 
ing with  all  manner  of  ingenious  and  costly  devices,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  pay  on  the  other,  the  managers  had 
actually  increased  the  debt  by  seven  millions  and  a  half 
since  1817,  and  had  added  £700,000  to  the  interest.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  increase  was  upwards  of  eleven 
millions.     Something  must  be  done. 

One  process  which  had  been  begun  in  1808  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  has  acted  well,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone;  and  it  is  probable  that  whenever  any  effectual 
reduction  of  the  debt  takes  place,  it  will  be  through  a 
large  extension  of  this  method — that  of  converting  per- 
manent into  terminable  annuities — at  some  present  sacrifice, 
of  course,  but  with  certain  fature  relief.  But  this  present 
sacrifice,  this  immediate  increase  of  charge,  was  the 
objectionable  feature  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  when 
the  public  safety  required  a  lightening  of  the  burdens  of 
the  people.  In  Sir  H.  Fameirs  Finarunal  Beform  there  is 
an  observation,  that '  if  all  the  loans  which  have  been  raised 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1739  had  been  borrowed 
in  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  their  extinction  would 
already  have  commenced.  We  should  now  have  been 
outgrowing  the  debt  from  year  to  year,  and  feeling  its 
shackles    tailing    off  incessantly    from    our    productive 
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industry.  And  we  may  prepare  for  the  emancipation 
of  a  future  generation  now,  by  adopting  this  method  in 
our  day ;  by  making  some  increased  sacrifice  to  pay,  for 
the  sake  of  our  children,  the  debt  incurred  by  our  others. 
Mr.  Yansittart  witnessed  the  action  of  this  method ;  and  so 
did  Mr.  Bobinson,  his  successor ;  and  both  declared  their 
approbation  of  it.  Tet,  driven  hard  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times — ^that  is,  by  the  popular  discontent — ^they  had 
recourse  to  a  directly  opposite  method  of  dealing  with  the 
debt — burdening  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  slight 
temporaiy  relief;  and  they  found  not  a  few  followers  and 
admirers  who  praised  both  schemes  in  the  same  breath. 

The  sum  required  in  1822  for  the  discharge  of  half-pay 
and  pensions  was  five  millions.  If  these  had  been  let 
alone,  the  whole  would  have  fallen  in  in  about  forty-five 
years,  from  the  dyiog  off  of  the  recipients.  But  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  conceived  a  project  of  converting 
these  annually  diminishing  claims  into  a  set  of  permanent 
annuities  for  the  term  of  forty-five  years ;  fixing  this  per- 
manent annuity  at  £2,800,000,  and  providing  by  its  im- 
mediate sale  for  the  discharge  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions, 
with  some  considerable  surplus.  Nobody  bought  in  the 
first  year.  In  1823,  the  Bank  of  England  bought  a  por- 
tion of  the  long  annuity,  on  terms  which  afforded  the 
people  of  1823  to  1828  an  amount  of  nine  millions  and  a 
half,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  them, 
and  who  are  burdened  with  an  annual  payment  of  £585,740 
for  the  thirty-nine  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Yansittart  had 
devised  this  scheme;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  believed  himself 
obliged  to  carry  it  through  though  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  made  the  bargain  with  the  bank  as  disadvan- 
tageous in  its  terms  as  it  was  objectionable  in  its  principle. 
Strangely  enough  Mr.  Bobinson  in  bringing  forward  his 
budget  in  this  spring  of  1823  reckoned  twice  over  a  sum  of 
two  millions  expected  to  accrue  from  this  arrangement; 
so  that  the  declared  surplus  of  five  millions  which,  vras 
destined  to  reduce  the  debt  was  at  once  sunk  to  three. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  debt,  at  the  date 
of  the  accession  to  ofice  of  the  new  men.  The  country 
was  less  afflicted  than  it  had  been ;  and  thero  was  a  decided 
revival  in  manufifcctnres  and  commerce.    But  the  pressure 
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rich,  was  a  vigorous  Tory;   and  the  son  was  qtiiet  and 
modest,  submitting  to  be  commended  patronisingly  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  never,  forgetting  or  concealing  the 
fact  of  his  origin.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  thongh 
Mr.  Peel  has  managed  the  fact  with  all  prudence  and 
honesty,  and  has  long  risen  above  the  need  of  any  adventi- 
tious advantages,  he  has  felt  the  awkwardness  of  being  the 
son  of  a  cotton-spinner  innumerable  times  in  the  course  of 
his  career.    There  is  something  in  the  way  of  his  occa- 
sionally referring  to  the  fact  which  shows  this.     It  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell  on  these  features  of  the  lot  of  statesmanship — 
almost  shocking  when  we  consider  how  far  the  honours  of 
the  position  transcend  any  honours  of  birth.      But  it  is 
necessary  to  historical  truth  to  mark  clearly  the  features 
of  a  new  period  of  society ;  and  this  period  seems  to  be  the 
one  when  the  hold  of  the  aristocratic  classes  on  the  func- 
tion of  statesmanship  was  first  loosened — the  first  opening 
made  into  the  prospect  of  a  future  time  when  men  of  the 
people  will  be  admitted,  and  must  be  welcomed,  to  a  share 
in  uie  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  people.     The 
first  who  entered  the  government  under  this  incipient 
change  were  sure  to  suffer;  and  to  suffer  on  a  point  on 
■which  men  of  their  kind  are  peculiarly  sensitive.     The 
men  who  had  thus  to  suffer  were  Canning  and  Huskisson. 
Canning  was  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  according  to 
ordinary  notions,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  nobleman. 
High-spirited,  confident,  gay,  genial,  chivalrous,  and  most 
accomplished — ^he  had  the  attributes  of  nobility,  as  they 
are  commonly  conceived  of;  and  a  nobleman  he  was — ^for 
lie  tad  genius.    He  held  high  rank  in  nature's  peerage. 
But  this  was  not  distinction  enough  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  majority  of  their  party.     His  father 
had  been  poor,  though  of  gentlemanly  birth ;  and  after  his 
father's  death,  his  mother  had  become  an  actress.     Not 
only  was  there  an  abiding  sense  of  these  facts  in  the  minds 
of  his  colleagues,  his  party,  and  his  opponents,  but  some 
spread  a  rumour,  which  met  him  from  time  to  time  in  his 
life,  that  his  birth  was  illegitimate.     The  same  was  said  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  restricted 
fortune,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in   Staffordshire* 
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husbandry.  There  was  a  reduction  of  the  window-tax; 
fifty  per  cent,  was  taken  off  the  taxes  on  servants,  carriages 
and  horses ;  and  Ireland  was  relieved  of  the  whole  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  In  the  preceding  year,  some  considerable 
reductions  had  been  forced  upon  ministers,  who  had  taken 
off  the  greater  part  of  certain  very  onerous  taxes — as  those 
on  salt  and  leather,  and  the  annual  malt-tax.  On  that 
occasion,  the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not 
see  how  the  labouring-man  needed  pity  for  paying 
from  208.  to  25«.  a  year  for  salt;  since  it  was  paid  *in 
almost  imperceptible  portions'  from  his  weekly  wages; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  try  what  the  labouring-man 
would  think  of  the  change.  Now,  a  year  later,  a  new 
minister  voluntarily  and  exultiagly  came  forward  to  repeal 
taxes;  and  the  labouring-man,  telling  over  hia  weekly 
wages  in  his  cottage,  began  to  feel  that  there  was  good, 
even  to  him,  in  peace  above  war. 

The  other  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation  was 
by  increasing  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes ;  by  expand- 
ing their  trade — giving  them  an  increased  command  of  the 
mat-erials  of  their  manufactures,  and  an  improved  security 
of  production,  sale,  and  returns.  In  every  direction,  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  iElngland  were 
hampered  by  laws  and  arrangements  which,  originally 
intended  for  safeguards,  had  become  restrictions.  The 
food  of  the  whole  people  was  to  be  grown  in  their  own 
island ;  and  its  supply  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
and  of  the  changing  state  of  men's  minds  under  the  fluctua- 
tion of  their  fortunes  :  so  that  the  prices  of  com  and  other 
food,  the  rent  of  the  rich  and  the  loaf  of  the  poor,  rose  and 
fell  in  extremes  which  destroyed  all  oonfidence  and  all 
regularity;  whereas,  if  the  world  were  laid  open  to  ihe 
constant  demand  of  the  nations,  the  abundance  of  one 
region  would  supply  the  deficiency  of  another,  and  a 
natural  balance  would  be  established.  As  fiaj:  as  was 
possible,  the  same  ancient  plan  was  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  materials  of  manufactures.  Instead  of  a  liberty  of 
purchase  of  hemp,  silk,  wool,  timber,  etc.,  where  they 
could  be  had  best,  and  when  they  were  most  wanted,  aU 
sorts  of  impediments  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing supplies;  and  production  was  rendered  difficult  and 
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is  clearly  some  strong  significanoe  in  it,  which  makes  it  a 
sign  of  the  times.     The  aristocracy  ought  not  to  have  com- 
plained of  the  birth  of  either  of  these  men;  and  the  people 
ought  not  to  have  been  discontented  at  the  spectcicle  of 
men  without  hereditary  fortune  devoting  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  while  complaining  of  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary fortune  in  unfitting  politicians  for  popular  sympathy. 
What  the  people  ought  to  have  felt  under  such  an  incident 
of  government,  Mr.  Canning  indicated  in  one  of  his  Liver- 
pool speeches,  after  his  election  in  1816;  a  speech  for 
which  certain  aristocratic  families  never  forgave  him,  and 
for  which  they  made  his  sensitive  spirit  suffer  to  his  latest 
day.     '  There  is,'  said  Mr.  Canning  to  his  Liverpool  con- 
stituents, *  yet  a  heavier  charge  than  either  of  those  that  I 
have  stated  to  you.    It  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  an  ad- 
venturer.    To  this  charge,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  willing 
to  plead  guilty.    A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one 
of  the  people ;  and  I  present  myself  to  those  who  choose 
me  only  with  the  claims  of  character — be  they  what  they 
may — unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage,  or  party  re- 
commendation.   Nor  is  it  in  this  free  country,  where,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  the  road  of  honourable  success  is  open 
to  every  individual — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  this  place,  that 
I  shall  be  expected  to  apologise  for  so  presenting  myself  to 
your  choice.    I  know  there  is  a  political  creed  which 
assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great  families  a  right 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  influence  the  people ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  aptitude  for  adminis- 
tration is,  sin^arly  enough,  most  prevalent  among  those 
-who  find  nothing  more  laughable  than  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  in  the  crown.     To  this  theory  I  have  never 
subscribed.     If  to  depend  directly  upon  the  people,  as 
their  representative  in  parliament ;  if ,  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that  of  public 
confidence — ^if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  situation, 
ix>  whatever  taunts  it  may  expose  me,  for  all  the  advantages 
'vrhich  might  be  derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred 
generations.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why,  after  this  avowal,  his  aristocratic 
comrades  and  foes  dwelt  much  on  what  they  called  '  the 
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was  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  each  individual 
family,  must  tend  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Thus,  there  had  been  a  time  in  England  when 
the  king  and  his  advisers  had  ordained  what  clothes  should 
be  worn  by  the  different  classes  of  the  people ;  what  prices 
they  should  give  for  their  food ;  what  wages  they  sJiould 
receive  for  their  labour.  When  that  dose  interference  had 
to  be  given  up,  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  legislature  were  still  heard  and  felt  among  the  most 
important  transactions  of  production  and  trade,  spoiling 
what  they  could  no  longer  regulate.  At  the  time  w^e  are 
contemplating,  the  mischief  was  found  to  be  pressing  very 
heavily.  The  taxes  were  burdensome;  the  supply  and 
prices  of  food  were  precarious  and  fluctuating ;  and  when 
the  sentinels  of  war  were  withdrawn  from  the  boundaries 
of  kingdoms  and  continents,  it  was  found  that  commerce 
could  not  pass,  on  account  of  restrictions  at  home.  The 
nation  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  clear  view  and  pur- 
pose as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve  its  ability 
to  pay  its  taxes ;  nor  did  the  mind  of  any  statesman,  per- 
haps, embrace  ike  whole  scope  of  the  reforms  now  to  be 
instituted ;  but  the  stir  throughout  the  country  and  in 
parliament,  during  this  session  of  1823,  showed  the  general 
sense  that  something  must  be  done;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  the  man  who  saw  furthest  into  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity— the  philosophy  and  fe.ct  of  the  case.  The  aim  at 
freedom  of  trade  was  not  at  present  a  great  national  idea, 
like  that  of  reform  of  parliament.  Men  were  going  un- 
consciously into  the  great  change  which  the  next  twenty 
years  were  to  accomplish;  but,  on  looking  back  to  this 
session  of  1823,  it  seems  that  we  may  date  thence  the 
emancipation  of  trade,  not  only  because  Mr.  Huskisson 
then  entered  the  cabinet  to  begin  the  work,  but  because 
the  need  of  the  work  being  begun  brought  Mr.  Huskisson 
into  the  cabinet. 

The  novelty  and  terror  were  not,  in  this  case  as  in 
many,  in  the  name  of  the  measures  required.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform 
started  back  from  the  very  names ;  but  almost  everybody 
professed  to  think  '  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,'  and 
*  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade,'  very  good  things. 
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The  difficulty  was,  that  every  step  taken  to  attain  thoBe 
good  objects  was  desperately  contested.  The  *  protection ' 
of  each  particular  interest  was  so  fought  for,  that  to  free 
any  one  from  restriction  was  as  difficult  as  if  the  entire 
process  had  been  opposed  in  the  abstract.  In  a  subsequent 
session,  the  House,  which  had  already  begun  to  jest  on  the 
tendency  of  each  interest  to  recommend  'a  liberal  oom- 
inercial  policy '  for  every  one  but  itself,  was  brought  to  a 
fall  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  this  by  the  zeid  of  an 
honourable  representatiye  of  a  place  abounding  in  glass- 
houses. He  had  helped  to  take  off  protecting  duties  from 
a  great  variety  of  articles  in  which  his  constituents  were 
not  particularly  concerned ;  but  when  green  glass  bottles 
were  mentioned,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  vowed  he 
would  defend  to  the  last  the  protection  to  green  glass 
bottles.  This  was  one  difficulty.  Another  was  that  few 
persons  had  yet  learned  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  large. 
While  multitudes  wished  for  a  relaxation,  few  dreamed 
of  an  entire  removal  of  restrictions ;  and  while  this  lasted, 
reforms  worked  imperfectly,  and  men  oonld  not  agree  how 
much  to  aim  at. 

This  year  we  are  struck  by  the  &ct  that  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  import-duties  on  foreign  wool,  while  the  manufacturers, 
the  actual  petitioners,  would  not  hear  of  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  wool.  The  answer  they  received  was,  that  the 
import-tax  now  yielded  a  revenue  of  £400,000,  having 
risen  to  that  from  £260,000 ;  that  this  seemed  to  show- 
one  cannot  now  see  how — ^that  the  duty  did  not  injure 
manufactures,  while  it  was  very  important  as  revenue ;  but 
that  foreign  wool  should  be  admitted  free  whenever  the 
manufacturers  would  agree  to  a  free  exportation— a  point 
of  wisdom  which  they  had  not  attained.  An  improved 
Warehousing  Bill  was  passed  this  year,  with  much  difficulty. 
Some  curious  fiewts  appeared  abont  our  trade  with  India, 
-which  pointed  further  than  people  then  saw  to  the  changes 
which  the  West  India  Islands  were  to  undergo  hereafter. 
Mr.  Whitmore  desired  an  inquiry  into  the  duties  on  East 
and  West  India  sugar.  He  showed  that  before  the  trade 
with  India  was  rendered  open,  it  had  gone  on  ia  its  own 
small  way — drugs,  spices,  silks,  and  a  few  muslins,  being 
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sent  from  India,  and  paid  for  with  btillion  from  Europe. 
Now,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  whole  business 
had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Instead  of  bullion,  India 
received  from  ns  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  a  milHon 
and  a  half.  A  more  remarkable  thing  was  that,  instead  of 
sending  us  her  fine  muslins,  India  sent  us  the  cotton  to 
make  them  of;  and  this  cotton  was  spun,  woven,  sent 
back,  and  sold  on  the  spot,  cheaper  than  the  inhabitants 
could  sell  muslin  to  each  other.  The  exports  to  India 
of  manufactured  cotton  amounted  already  to  above  a 
million  per  annum.  The  thing  now  desired  was,  that 
India  should  be  permitted  to  pay  for  our  manufactures  in 
her  own  product  of  sugar — having  little  other  means  of 
pa3rment,  and  our  trade  with  that  vast  and  populous 
country  being  henceforth  limitable  only  by  restriction  on 
her  means  of  paying  for  what  we  could  supply.  It  was 
not  likely  that  Mr.  Whitmore  would  obtain  his  object, 
implicated  as  it  was  with  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery ; 
but  he  had  the  honour  of  driving  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  to 
his  wits'  end  to  defend  the  existing  state  of  the  sugar- 
duties,'  and  get  rid  of  the  facts  about  India ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  long  series  of  preparatory  steps  which  are  still 
leading  us  on  towards  an  ultimate  free-trade  in  sugar, 
through  a  wilderness  of  difficulties  caused  by  former 
vicious  restrictions,  not  only  on  freedom  of  trade,  but  on 
the  liberty  of  man. 

The  silk  manufacturers  stirred  this  year  i^ainst  the  bad 
political  economy  of  a  former  reign.  When  the  silk 
manufjEUsture  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Spitalfields, 
statutes  were  passed  empowering  the  magistrates  to  fix 
the  amount  of  wages,  and  settle  a  good  many  other  matters 
which  lay  pretty  widely  out  of  their  province.  The 
manu&cture  could  not  flourish  under  this  kind  of  superin- 
tendence, as  it  now  did  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
no  such  meddling  was  authorised ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
Spitalfields  manufacture  must  perish  utterly,  unless  left 
free  to  compete  with  that  of  other  districts.  The  reason- 
ableness of  this  was  clear  enough ;  and  the  House  seemed 
ready  to  repeal  the  restrictive  acts  when  Mr.  T.  Fowell 
Buxton  presented  a  petition  signed  by  eleven  thousand 
journeymen  silk-weavers,  who  supposed  that  their  bread 
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was  gone  if  their  wages  were  no  longer  to  be  fixed  by  law. 
The  nonourable  members  were  not  convinced,  but  they 
were  daunted  by  the  *  dismay  and  alarm/  of  the  journey- 
men; and  some  of  them  begged  for  delay.  Mr.  Huskisson 
saw  no  use  in  delay  in  following  up  a  principle  which  all 
agreed  to  be  sound;  but,  sound  as  the  principle  was 
declared  to  be,  the  majority  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  only  8,  in  a  House  of  128.  On  the  third  reading, 
the  majority  was  still  only  13.  This  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  at  a  date  so  late  as  1823;  but  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  bill  is  a  yet  more  wonderful  circumstance. 
The  Lords  were  afraid  to  alter  old  laws  in  a  hurry.  The 
lord  chancellor  especially,  while  professing  not  to  under- 
stand much  of  political  economy,  implored  their  lordships 
not  to  touch  any  old  laws  without  abundant  delay.  The 
peers  introduced  several  amendments  into  the  bill,  which 
would  have  continued  to  the  magistrates  the  power  of 
fixing  wages,  while  kindly  permitting  the  manufacturers 
to  invest  their  capital  where  they  pleased,  instead  of 
confining  them,  as  hitherto,  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  Boyal  Exchange.  If  the  bill  thus  amended  had 
passed,  its  operation  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  drive 
the  capitalists  to  some  manufacturing  district  where  they 
could  pursue  their  business  ftree  from  magisterial  interfer- 
ence, leaving  the  eleven  thousand  petitioners  unemployed 
and  helpless.  But  the  promoters  of  the  bill  disowned  it 
when  loaded  with  vicious  amendments ;  and  it  dropped  for 
the  time.  The  historical  fact  of  its  discussion  at  so  late 
a  date  of  our  history,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  said  he  coul4 
hardly  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  statute,  is  worth 
the  trouble  it  gave  at  the  time,  and  the  small  pains  of 
noticing  it  here. 

The  most  important  change  which  took  place  now,  or 
had  ever  taken  place,  in  relation  to  commercial  freedom, 
-waB  opened,  to  parKament  and  the  country,  on  June  the 
6th,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a  committee  of  the  House. 

The  system  of  Navigation  Acts  had  begun  in  OromwelPfiT 
time,  when  it  oeourred  to  the  statesmen  of  the  d^y  that  an 
everlasting  commerce  might  be  secured  to  the  shipping  of 
G-reat  Britain,  if  the  productions  of  Asia,  Afnca,  and 
America  were  permitted  to  be  brought  in  only  in  British 
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ships,  commanded  only,  and  manned  chiefly,  by  British 
subjects.     A  law  to  this  effect  was  made  in  the  12th  year 
of  Charles  11.;    and  the  same  law  imposed  duties  on 
European  produce  also,  if  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  which 
secured  the  monopoly  to  British  shipping.      The  plan 
appeared  to  work  well    till    after    the  -Aiierican  war; 
but  then,  American  ships,  which  had  before  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  those  of  the  mother-country,  were  excluded 
with  those  of  all  other  foreign  states.     They  came  to 
England  in  ballast,  while  British  vessels  carried  cargoes 
both  ways.     It  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  would 
submit  to  this ;  and  the  United  States  government  imposed 
the  same  restrictions  on  British  ships  that  their  own 
vessels  suffered  under.      Then  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
was  seen  of  the  ships  of  both  countries  going  in  ballast, 
in  order  to  return  with  cargoes;   the  consumers  of  the 
cargoes  having,  of  course,  to  pay  for  the  expensiveness 
of  the  voyage.     The  double  freight  was  actually  paid  by 
the  consumers  of  both  countries  till  1816,  when  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  repeal  the  restrictive  duties.     The 
wedge  was  now  introduced  which  was  to  break  up  the 
monopoly  all  over  the  field  of  commerce.     In  1822,  Mr. 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  five  bills 
which  relaxed  the  restrictions  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  other  countries.     This  was 
done  amidst  the  most  doleful  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  the  most  angry  remonstrances  on  behalf 
of  the  shipping  interest  of  England ;  but  the  thing  must 
be  done,  for  Portugal  had  retaUated ;  the  Netherlands  had 
decreed  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise 
imported  in  Dutch  bottoms,  to  take  effect  at  a  certain 
date,  if  England  did  not  change  her  policy ;  and  Prussia 
had  raised  the  dues  on  all  British  vessels,  aud  declared 
her  intention  to  retaliate  further  if  England  did    not 
surrender  her  monopoly.    The  immediate  consequence  of 
such  relaxation  as  took  place  in  1822,  was  a  stimulus  to 
commerce  which  surprised  the  croakers.     They  insisted 
that  the  briskness  would  not  last ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
try;   for  Prussia  was  firm  in  her  retaliatory  intentions, 
while  expressing  an  enlightened  desire  for  freedom  of 
oommerce.    The  Prussian  minister  declared,  in  his  note 
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on  the  subject,  the  principle  held  by  his  government — 
'that  reciprocal  commercial  restrictions  were  reciprocal 
nuisances,  prejudicial  to  all  nations  having  reciprocal 
interests,  and  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  extensive 
commerce ;  and  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  reciprocal  prohibitions,  reciprocal  facilities.' 
The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  whether  the  vessels 
of  all  states  were  to  go  empty  one  way,  charging  all 
consumers  double  freight ;  or  whether  they  should  fetch 
and  carry  all  they  could  for  the  same  cost,  to  the  great 
extension  of  commerce,  and  in  natural  justice  to  the 
consumers  of  all  countries.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  foreign  states  would  soon  have  agreed  to  dispense 
with  British  shipping,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  supply 
one  another  by  means  of  a  less  expensive  commerce  than 
hers.  The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  on  the 
principle,  and  decreeing  the  destiny,  of  our  commerce; 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  this  6th  of  June,  proposed  his 
Eeciprocity  of  Duties  Bill.  By  this  bill  all  duties  and 
drawbacks  were  to  be  imposed  and  allowed  on  all  merchan- 
dise equally,  whether  carried  in  and  out  by  British  or 
foreign  vessels.  A  provision  was  added,  that  the  king  in 
eouncil  should  still  have  power  to  reciprocate  restriction. 
Under  this  authority,  the  former  restrictions  were  to  be 
continued  towards  any  state  which  should  continue  to 
impose  disadvantages  on  British  shipping.  The  case  was 
so  clear — the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  if  not  the 
principle — that  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  5  to  1 — 75  to  15.  One  significant  remark  was  made, 
just  before  the  division,  which  should  not  escape  the  notice 
of  an  observer  of  those  times.  *  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  thought 
that  the  principles  which  now  Jsegan  to  work  in  regard  to 
commercial  regulations,  must  ere  long  be  applied  to  those 
of  agriculture.*  The  great  change  now  *  began  to  work ; ' 
and  this  session  will  ever  be  a  marked  one  accordingly. 

The  outcry  of  the  shipowners  was  great — almost  as  loud 
as  that  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Their  grievances 
were  real;  but  they  mistook  their  remedy.  The  most 
important  of  their  body  possessed  ships  which  were  built 
when  the  materials  of  shipbuilding  were  dear ;  whereas 
ships  were  now  daily  brought  into  use  which  were  built 
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with  oomparatiye  cheapness.  Some  of  these  cheaper  ships 
Were  British ;  but  the  foreign  ones  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  their  timber  not  being  subject  to  the  heavy  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,  which  our  shipowners  had  been  able  to 
bear  during  the  war,  but  now  found  very  onerous.  Mr. 
Huskisson  noticed  this,  in  his  closing  speech  on  the 
Beciprooity  Bill,  and  pointed  to  a  time  when  this  duty 
might  be  remitted.  He  saw,  what  the  shipowners  could 
not  then  see,  that  their  hope  of  revived  prosperity  lay  in  a 
farther  liberation  of  commerce ;  and  not  in  an  attempted 
return  to  old  restrictions,  now  become  impracticable.  Mr. 
Huskisson  oflfered  a  benefit  to  the  shipping  interest  which 
deprived  them  of  all  reasonable  ground  of  complaint ;  but 
they  would  not  accept  it.  He  offered  to  grant  to  British 
shipbuilders  a  drawback  equal  to  all  the  duties  paid  upon 
the  materials  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  their 
vessels.  The  shipowners  declined  this,  in  the  fear  that  a 
stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  shipbuilding  at  home.  It 
is  plain  that  they  could  not  have  at  once  cheap  ships  and 
the  monopoly  claimed  on  account  of  deamess  of  build. 
They  could  not  now  have  the  latter,  and  they  refused  the 
former  advantage;  and  bitter  were  their  complaints,  at 
that  time,  as  they  are  even  at  this  day.  But  in  a  little 
while  they  ceased  to  obtain  any  pity  from  those  who  knew 
the  facts  of  their  case.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Eeciprocity  Acts  a  rapid  increase  in  British  shipping 
took  place.  In  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the  restrictive 
system,  the  increase  in  British  tonnage  was  ten  per  cent. ; 
while,  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Eeciprocity  Acts,  the  increase  has  amounted  to  forty- 
five  per  cent.  We  may  rejoice,  therefore,  that  while  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  society  has  been  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  cheapened  freight,  and  consequent  extension  of  com- 
merce, the  shipping  interest  has  derived  its  share  of 
advantage  from  the  change^ 

The  more  vital  question  of  reform  of  parliament  was 
brought  forward  again  this  year,  with  evidences  of  increas* 
ing  strength.  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
corporation  of  London  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform, 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  by  the  sheriffs.  Lord  John 
Eussell  declared  that '  it  gave  him  infinite  satisfaction  to 
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see  the  gro'wing  interest  wliioh  all  classes  wei^e  taking  in 
the  question  of  reform.'  The  Norfolk  petition — the  extra- 
ordinary one  carried  hy  Mr.  Cobhett  by  metos  of  the 
discontents  of  the  farmers — excited  due  horror  and  ridicule 
in  the  House  by  its  proposed  attacks  on  the  church  and 
the  funds ;  but  the  great  *  sensation '  of  the  session  was 
caused  by  the  presentation  of  the  Yorkshire  petition  for 
reform.  It  measured  380  feet  in  length;  and  it  was 
signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
including  a  large  majority  of  the  aristocracy  of  that  great 
county.  This  circumstance  shows  how  important  Was  the 
progress  that  the  question  had  really  made.  The  Norfolk 
one  might  have  been  procured,  as  was  stated,  by  Cobbett's 
shouting  to  a  crowd  of  impoverished  farmers  and  hungry 
labourers :  *  Here's  what  will  save  your  beds  ft'om  being 
taken  from  under  you ;  here's  what  will  fill  your  bellies ! ' 
and  by  his  calling  fundholders  'bottle  spiders,'  and  the 
clergy  *  black  slugs ; '  but  no  objections  could  be  made  to 
the  character  of  the  Yorkshire  petition,  signed  by  17,000 
educated  and  propertied  men.  The  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken,  Lord  Milton  declared,  to  exclude  the  names  of  all 
who  were  not  hond-fide  freeholders ;  and  he  believed  that 
there  were  not  60  names  out  of  the  17,000  to  which  any 
exception  could  be  reasonably  made.  No  immediate 
conversion,  however,  appeared  to  be  eifeoted  within  the 
House;  nor  was  there  any  gradual  progress  made  to 
emulate  that  without.  The  annual  debate  was  as  languid 
as  usual;  and  Lord  J,  EusseH's  motion,  proposing  'serious 
consideration,'  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  111  in  a 
House  of  449. 

The  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims  was  this  session 
enlivened  by  a  fearful  quarrel  in  the  House,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  injurious  to  the  cause,  but  which  was 
perhaps  not  so  in  reality,  while  it  discloses  to  us  now  the 
difficulties  of  Mr.  Canning's  position,  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  political  peace  to  him  at  home,  while  he  was,  in 
his  function,  the  pacificator  of  the  world.  He  had  said, 
on  some  recent  occasion,  that  he  thought  it  impossible,  in 
the  existing  state  of  parliament  and  the  country,  to  form 
an  administration  which  should  agree  upon  this  and  other 
great  questions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
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husbandry.  There  was  a  reduction  of  the  window-tax; 
fifty  per  cent,  was  taken  off  the  taxes  on  servants,  carriages 
and  horses ;  and  Ireland  was  relieved  of  the  whole  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  In  the  preceding  year,  some  considerable 
reductions  had  been  forced  upon  ministers,  who  had  taken 
off  the  greater  part  of  certain  very  onerous  taxes — as  those 
on  salt  and  leather,  and  the  annual  malt-tax.  On  that 
occasion,  the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not 
see  how  the  labouring-man  needed  pity  for  paying 
from  20«.  to  26«.  a  year  for  salt;  since  it  was  paid  'in 
almost  imperceptible  portions'  from  his  weekly  wages; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  try  what  the  labouring-man 
would  think  of  the  change.  Now,  a  year  later,  a  new 
minister  voluntarily  and  exultingly  came  forward  to  repeal 
taxes;  and  the  labouring-man,  telling  over  his  weekly- 
wages  in  his  cottage,  began  to  feel  that  there  was  good, 
even  to  him,  in  peace  above  war. 

The  other  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation  was 
by  increasing  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes ;  by  expand- 
ing their  trade— giving  them  an  increased  command  of  the 
materials  of  their  manufactures,  and  an  improved  security 
of  production,  sale,  and  returns.  In  every  direction,  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  I^ngland  were 
hampered  by  laws  and  arrangements  which,  originally 
intended  for  safeguards,  had  become  restrictions.  The 
food  of  the  whole  people  was  to  be  grown  in  their  own 
island ;  and  its  supply  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
and  of  the  changing  state  of  men's  minds  under  the  fluctua- 
tion of  their  fortunes  :  so  that  the  prices  of  corn  and  other 
food,  the  rent  of  the  rich  and  the  loaf  of  the  poor,  rose  and 
fell  in  extremes  which  destroyed  all  oonfidence  and  all 
regularity ;  whereas,  if  the  world  were  laid  open  to  the 
constant  demand  of  the  nations,  the  abundance  of  one 
region  would  supply  the  deficiency  of  another,  and  a 
natural  balance  would  be  established.  As  far  as  was 
possible,  the  same  ancient  plan  was  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  materials  of  manufactures.  Instead  of  a  liberty  of 
purchase  of  hemp,  silk»  wool,  timber,  etc.,  where  they 
could  be  had  best,  and  when  they  were  most  wanted,  all 
sorts  of  impediments  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  obl^in- 
ing  supplies;  and  production  was  rendered  difficult  and 
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scanty  in  proportion.    Insteftd  of  a  liberty  of  sale  of  all 
prodnctions,  tne  producera  were  hampered  by  treaties  and 
laws,  the  jealousies  of  governments,  and  the  meddling  of 
rulers,  till  the  markets  of  the  world  were  brought  into  an 
artificial  state  which  discouraged  enterprise  and  industry, 
by  making  them  cost  more,  in  money,  risk,  and  anxiety, 
than  they  were  worth.     In  truth,  the  methods  which  had 
been  devised  when  states  were  young  and  half-peopled, 
and  rulers  were  inexperienced,  were  now  outgrown.    They 
were  applicable  no  longer ;  and  now>  when  wars  were  over 
for  the  time,  and  countries  were  fully  peopled,  and  inven- 
tions sprang  up  every  day,  and  arts  and  economy  improved 
'  from  year  to  year,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  have 
more  liberty  to  produce  and  to  exchange.     Society  was 
now  large,  full,  and  busy  enough  to  come  under  the  great 
natural  laws  which  regulate  communities  of  men  as  in- 
fallibly as  they  regulate  systems  of  worlds;  it  had  out- 
grown the  superintendence  of  a  handful  of  managers  who 
once  thought  it  their  business  to  dispense  all  its  affairs 
according  to  their  own  notions.  When  Adams  the  mutineer 
found  himself  in  oommand  of  the  little  company  from  the 
Bountyy  and  ruler  of  their  island,  he  began  with  a  sort  of 
paternal    role.     He    dictated  what  clothes  his  subjects 
should  wear,  and  how  they  should  enclose  their  gardens, 
and  how  much  land  should  be  set  apart  for  growing  yams, 
and  how  much  for  maize ;  and  he  might,even  order  this  plant 
to  be  watered,  and  that  to  be  sheltered,  and  another  to  be 
carefully  reared  in  a  seed-bed ;  but  when  his  little  com- 
pany had  spread  out  into  a  tribe,  he  could  rule  them  no 
longer  as  a  father,  but  as  a  legislator  and  judge.    His 
business  in  his  old  age  was  to  frame,  with  their  concur- 
rence, rules  of  behaviour,  which  he  was  to  see  enforced ; 
but   when  he  sat  before  his  cottage  on  the  knoll,   and 
looked  abroad  over  their  harvests,  spreading  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  and  saw  the  people  thronging  in  their  market, 
and  their  boats  going  to  and  fro  among  the  islands  in 
the  sea,  he  could  no  longer  dream  of  such  a  task  as  regu- 
lating their  households,  and  their  fortunes.    He  must  leave 
them  to  till  their  fields,  and  choose  their  fishing-grounds, 
and  dye  their  webs,  and  sell  their  cargoes,  in  the  way 
they  might  find  answer  best  to  them ;  certain  that  what 
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pronottnoed  in  open  oonrt,  and  the  offender  had  been 
reprieved  by  the  ootirt.'  Such  an  arrangement  shows  how 
little  the  great  principle  was  understood,  that  certainty  of 
punishment  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  degree  of  it. 
When  it  is  considered  that  most  caiminals  are  ignorant,  it 
appears  important  above  everything  that  the  consequences 
of  crime  should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible,  and  as 
certain  as  possible.  The  levity  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
which  every  one  knew  to  be  a  mere  form  was  now  to  be 
avoided;  but  it  was  bv  what  appeared  to  the  criminals 
whom  it  concerned  a  falsehood  and  a  quibble.  '  Do  you 
know,'  asked  a  prison-visitor  of  a  young  thief,  '  what  your 
sentence  will  be  if  you  are  found  guilty  ? '  '  Yes :  death 
recorded.'  *  And  do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  *  '  Yes : 
transportation.*  It  will  be  a  marvel  to  a  future  generation 
that  we  are  yet  so  feir  from  letting  our  yea  be  yea,  and  our 
nay  nay,  in  penal  legislation,  where  stem  truth  and  plain 
retribution  ought  to  be  our  first  care. 

A  remnant  of  barbarism  was  next  got  rid  of  by  abolish- 
ing the  old  custom — for  which  there  was  no  express 
warrant  of  law — of  ignominious  burial  of  persons /efo  de  «c. 
Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  bury  such 
suicides  in  some  public  place ;  usually  at  the  intersection 
of  four  roads,  a  stake  being  driven  through  the  body.  One 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se  was 
very  rarely  returned  ;  the  cqj-oner's  jury  offering  a  verdict 
of  insanity,  without  or  against  evidence,  in  almost  all 
cases  of  suicide.  Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Lennard's  bill, 
in  this  session,  persons  guuty  of  feh  de  se  have  been 
interred  in  burial-grounds,  without  funeral  rites  on  the 
one  hand,  or  barbarous  usage  on  the  other ;  within  twentr- 
four  hours  of  the  return  of  the  verdict,  and  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night. 

The  subject  of  the  marriage-law  came  up  again ;  the  act 
of  the  preceding  year  having  been  encumbered  by  so  many 
troublesome  forms  as  to  impede  marriage,  instead  of  foster- 
ing it ;  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  do.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  session  it  was  represented  that 
marriages  had  remarkably  decreased  since  the  passage  of 
the  new  act,  and  that  loud  complaints  were  made  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  to  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to 
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make  the  forms  of  marriage  easy.  THe  obstruotive  clauses 
were  immediately  repealed ;  and  a  oommittee  of  the  Lords 
was  appointed  to  fiume  a  permanent  bill.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  this  committee  to  restore  the  voidability  of 
marriage  under  certain  circumstances;  but  the  sense  of 
parliament  was  against  it;  and  the  clause  which  would 
have  rendered  certain  marriages  of  minors  Toidable  within 
a  certain  period  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  six. 

Nothing  is  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  year 
than  the  movement  in  the  House  and  in  the  West  Indies 
on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  Those  who  had  achieved 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  had  declared — and,  no 
doubt,  in  all  sincerity  at  the  time — that  their  aim  was 
confined  to  this  object ;  but  when  men  have  entered  upon 
a  work  of  principle,  be  it  what  it  may,  they  had  better 
decline  saying  how  far  they  will  go.  They  can  no  more 
say  beforehand  where  they  will  stop  in  the  application  of 
a  principle  than  in  the  development  of  a  science.  New 
light  is  not  calculable;  and  the  future  must  be  left  to 
reveal  itself.  Thus  did  the  truth  now  appear  to  the  aboli- 
tionistsi '  Their  work  was  only  begun ;  and  they  must  not 
rest  till  they  saw  the  end.  At  present,  it  is  now  clear 
they  did  not  see  the  end;  and  they  had  much  to  leam 
about  the  means — much  that  we  know  only  through  their 
labours  and  sufferings,  and  which  we  must  therefore  apply 
to  their  case  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  They  did  not 
yet  see  fully,  that  while  there  is  slavery  in  the  world, 
there  will  be  a  slave-trade ;  and  thut  therefore  the  opposi- 
tion should  be  made,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  to  the 
trade,  Imt  to  the  institution,  through  effectual  denunciation 
of  its  principle.  They  did  not  then  know  that  slaves  can 
never  be  prepared  by  education  for  freedom ;  that  freedom 
itself  Is  the  only  possible  education  for  a  free  man.  They 
did  not  know  that,  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
*  gradualism '  is  impossible.  They  did  not  see  for  long  that 
gradual  or  prospective  emancipation  is  indefensible  in 
principle;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  practice.  Those  to  whom  they  have  bequeathed 
their  good  work  see  now — and  they  saw  it  before  they  died 
— that  a  man  either  can  or  cannot  righteously  be  the  pro< 
perty  of  man.    If  he  can,  then  slavery  is  justified,  and 
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there  is  nothing  for  abolitionists  to  do.  K  not,  there  can 
be  no  tampering  with  the  wrong;  no  retention  of  stolen 
goods ;  no  satisfaction  in  the  promise  of  restitution  at  a 
distant  day.  Nor,  as  the  stolen  goods  are  men,  is  it' 
possible  to  put  off  their  release.  If  they  know  that  they 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  on  the  gronnd  of  natural  ri^t,  at; 
any  future  time,  they  are  entitled  to  it  now.  If  their 
children  are  to  be  free  as  a  matter  of  right,  they  themselves 
have  the  right  to  be  free  now.  This  logic,  which  lies  deep 
down  in  the  negro's  heart,  and  is  ever  ready  upon  hiB 
tongue,  cannot  be  controverted  by  legislative  enactment, 
even  though  all  the  highest  wits  of  the  world  went  to 
make  the  parliament.  All  this  appears  plain  enough  to  us 
now;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  modem  history  more  | 
interesting  than  the  evolution  of  the  proof.  It  seems  like 
going  back  to  the  early  tentative  stage  of  an  established 
moral  question,  to  read  the  debates  of  this  session  of  1823 
on  West  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  moved,  as  a  resolution,  on 
the  15th  of  May :  '  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
gradually  throughout  the  British  colonies,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  dae  regard 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  concerned.'  The  enact- 
ments which  he  hoped  would  follow  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  were  such  as  would  ordain  the  fireedom 
of  all  children  bom  after  a  certain  day,  and  mitigate 
the  condition  of  such  slaves  as  were  never  to  be  freed. 
Mr.  Canning  seized  at  once  upon  the  weak  point — ^the 
'  gradualism.'  He  contended  that  if  slavery  was  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the 
gospel,  no  terms  ought  to  be  held  with  it.  It  should  be 
met  by  no  proposal  of  gradual  abolition,  but  by  a  demand 
for  its  immediate  extinction.  He  declared,  however,  that 
while  the  spirit  of  English  society  and  government  was 
not  that  which  could  fraternise  with  slavery,  it  was  certain 
that  the  legislature — the  maker  and  regulator  of  the  British 
constitution — had  sanctioned  slavery  in  the  colonies  during 
preceding  centuries.  As  for  the.  rest  of  his  speech,  it 
amounted  to  much  the  same  as  those  of  everybody  out  of 
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the  band  of  aBsooiated  abolitionists.  He  did  not  go  t][iiite 
80  far  as  Mr.  Baring,  who,  in  the  same  breath,  declared 
himself  as  sincere  an  abolitionist  as  any  man,  and  depre- 
cated all  mention  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  that  House, 
zebellion  and  bloodshed  being  sure  to  follow.  He  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Baring  and  some  others,  regard  the  welfare  of 
West  India  property  as  the  only  important  consideration 
in  the  case.  He  did  remember,  as  too  many  did  not,  that 
the  negroes  were  a  party  in  the  case,  and  that  their  fate 
was  an  element  in  the  question.  But  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assert  any  principle,  or  to  contemplate  any  course  of 
action,  which  should  oring  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
into  question  practically,  within  any  assignable  time.  He 
proposed  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  im- 
meaiately  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  British  slave 
population ;  of  the  hope  that  such  amelioration  might  fit 
the  slaves  for  freedom;  and  of  the  desire  of  the  House 
that  these  objects  should  be  accomplished,  at  the  earliest 
period  that  the  safety  of  all  parties  would  allow. 

This  was  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the  abolition- 
ists had  expected  to  obtain ;  and  it  was  more  than  their 
adversaries  were  able  to  bear.  After  a  long  debate,  Mr. 
Canning's  resolutions  were  carried  without  a  division  ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  king  by 
certain  members  of  the  privy-council.  Then  arose  a  pro- 
digious clamour  in  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  interest.  The  government  was  declared  to  have 
gone  over  to  ultra-abolitionism ;  and  West  India  property 
^11  in  the  market.  As  for  the  colonies,  when  the  news  of 
the  debate  arrived,  there  was  much  anger ;  but  there  was 
at  first  little  fear.  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  were  looked 
upon  as  mere  declarations — mere  words ;  and  abolition  '  in 
the  abstract'  is  as  little  formidable  to  a  slaveholder  as 
slavery  in  the  abstract  is  disturbing  to  the  heart  of  au 
abolitionist  like  Mr.  Baring,  whose  action  in  the  matter  ' 
consisted  in  recommending  universal  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  resolutions,  and 
the  House  that  had  passed  them,  really  meant  something. 
A  circular,  dated  from  Downing  Street,  on  tho  24th  of 
May,  reached  the  functionaries  of  the  diiferent  islandR  ; 
and  in  this  circular  they  read  the  doom  of  slavery.     It  did 
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not  convey  anything  which  appears  to  us  very  tremend- 
ous. It  drew  the  attention  of  its  recipients  to  the  debate 
in  the  House,  and  gave  a  decisive  intimation  that  there 
must  be  an  end  of  the  flogging  of  women,  and  of  the  use  of 
the  whip  in  the  field.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  these 
particulars  which  affected  so  deeply  the  West  Indian  mind. 
It  was  the  fact  of  the  interference  at  all ;  the  prospect  of 
further  interference;  the  dread  of  emancipation  at  last; 
and  before  all  these,  there  was  the  besetting  vision — the 
panic  which  comes  upon  the  slaveholder  with  every  breath 
from  over  the  seas — his  cold  horror  at  noon — his  night- 
mare in  the  dark — the  apprehension  of  insurrection, 
if  any  one  of  a  million  of  negroes  should  hear  that  the 
British  government  was  thinking  about  them.  To  other 
people  it  appears  that  the  very  time  when  the  negroes  are 
least  disposed  to  rebel  is  that  when  they  know  that  their 
cause  is  in  good  hands ;  and  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
drive  them  to  insurrection  as  the  feeling  that  they  have 
none  to  help  them.  In  another  country,  and  at  a  later 
time,  this  has  proved  eminently  true.  Before  1832,  there 
were  numerous  revolts  among  the  negroes  ia  the  slave- 
states  of  North  America;  the  average  number  being 
twelve  in  a  year.  Since  Garrison  rose  up  to  be  the  Moses 
to  this  multitude  of  bondmen,  there  have  been  no  insur- 
rections at  all.  The  slaves  are  aware  that  their  cause  is 
in  better  hands  than  their  own ;  and  they  wait,  in  trust 
and  hope. 

The  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  was  passionate, 
according  to  its  wont ;  talked  of  proclaiming  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  islands,  if  parliament  should  attempt  to 
dictate  to  them ;  talked  of  addressing  the  king  to  remove 
Lord  Bathurst  (the  signer  of  the  circular)  from  his 
majestys  councils;  talked  of  repealing  the  Kegistry  Act; 

.  but  did  none  of  these  things.  What  they  did  was  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the  circular;  and  they 
finally  voted  that  they  would  take  their  own  way  of  being 

just  and  kind  to  their  slaves ;  and  would  not  attend  to  any 
dictation  from  the  mother-country.  They  also  voted  an 
address  to  their  governor,  in  which  they  declared  against 
making  any  alterations  in  'their  slave-code. 
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In  Barbadoes  there  was  a  rising ;  but  it  was  of  the 
slaveholding  party.  In  slaveholding  conntries,  the  poorest 
order  of  freemen  are,  as  everybody  knows,  a  peculiarly 
depraved  class,  for  reasons  obvious  enough.  Where  there 
are  slaves  to  do  the  work  of  a  society,  industry  is  oppro- 
brious, and  idleness  is  honour.  Such  freemen  as  are  too 
poor  to  have  slaves,  and  to  avoid  work,  are  in  a  disgraced 
position ;  and  none  but  the  degraded  would  hold  that  posi- 
tion* A  missionary  at  Barbadoes  named  Shrewsbury,  was 
believed  to  have  written  home  to  those  who  sent  him  that 
the  lowest  class  of  white  men  in  that  colony  were  ignorant 
and  depraved.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  so  write ;  and 
that  what  he  wrote  was  true,  '  A  multitude  assembled 
round  his  chapel  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  silenced 
him  with  the  noise  of  cat-calls  and  other  clamour.  The 
preacher  stood  in  his  place  till  he  could  be  heard,  and 
then  went  on  with  the  service.  The  rioters  next  put  out 
placards,  inviting  the  missionary's  enemies  to  assemble  at 
the  chapel  on  the  following  evening.  They  did  so,  and 
levelled  the  building  with  the  ground.  A  placard  put  forth 
by  the  governor.  Sir  Henry  Warde,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  engaged,  was 
answered  by  one  issued  by  the  rioters,  threatening  ven- 
geance on  any  one  who  should  give  information,  and 
Miraxning  all  missionaries  not  to  set  foot  in  Barbadoes — a 
place  which  did  indeed  seem  as  ahen  as  it  thus  declared 
itself  from  the  religion  of  Ohrist.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  Such  proceedings  could  not  end 
at  the  point  they  had  reached ;  and  now  ensued  an  excited 
state  of  suspense  as  to  what  was  to  happen  next. 

And  so  it  was  in  another  colony,  Demerara,  whose  name 
and  fame  were  d^^ply  disgraced  this  year.  When  the  circular 
reached  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  government  and 
other  gentlemen  talked  of  it  in  the  presence  of  their 
dlomeetio  slaves,  without  making  any  express  communica- 
tions to  the  negroes  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  even  endea- 
vouring to  keep  it  secret  from  the  field-hands.  When  the 
Court  of  Policy  passed  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  circular,  pains  were  still  taken  to  con- 
oeal  the  whole  affair  from  the  negroes.  From  what  they 
lieard  from  the  house-slaves,  they  naturally  supposed  that 
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orders  for  their  emancipation  had  arrived  from  England, 
and  that  chey  were  to  be  defrauded  of  it.  In  most  slave 
regions,  this  wonld  have  led  to  a  massacre  of  the  whites ; 
and  it  no  doubt  would  here,  but  for  the  influence  of  a 
missionary  of  the  Independents,  to  whom  the  Episcopalian 
clergyman  of  the  colony  ascribes  the  whole  merit  of  tb*^ 
fact  that  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  white  men  was  she 
This  missionary,  John  Smitb,  had  been  in  the  colony  i.i 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had  trained  his  flock  t^, 
habits  of  order,  industry,  submission,  and  peace.  XJndei 
his  care,  marriage  became  almost  universal ;  and  not  one 
marriage  in  fifty  was  violated.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  religious  ministers  in  this  colony ;  and  that 
one  man  could  have  effected  what  Mr.  Smith  did,  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  the  calm  and  steady  zeal  of  one  man, 
whose  single  object  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
his  neighbours.  Just  before  the  changes  caused  by  the 
circular,  the  governor,  whose  object  was  to  'make  head 
against  the  sectaries/  among  whom  he  included  all  the 
religious  bodies  in  the  colony  except  the  one  Episcopalian 
flock — even  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  churches,  as  well  as  the 
Methodist  and  Independent  missionaries — ^had  issued  a 
prohibition  to  all  the  negroes  to  attend  public  worship, 
except  by  means  of  a  pass  from  their  owners ;  these  owners 
being  under  no  obligation  to  grant  such  a  pass.  When 
the  slaves  found  themselves  thus  hindered  in  their  wor- 
ship, and  believed  themselves  debarred  from  the  liberty 
which  the  king  had  granted  them,  they  rose  upon  their 
masters.  They  shed  no  blood;  but  they  imprisoned  the 
whites  and  put  some  in  the  stocks.  The  first  who  rose 
were  some  upon  the  east  coast,  who  had  suffered  most  by 
the  deprivation  of  liberty  to  attend  church,  and  they  were 
joined  by  others  who  thought  more  of  the  other  cause  of 
complaint.  The  lising  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August. 
On  the  19  th,  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  On  the  20th, 
the  insurrection  was  completely  over.  While  no  white 
was  sacrificed,  above  two  hundred  negroes  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  first  instance  j  forty-seven  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  floggings  of  many  more  were  worse  than 
death — ^a  thousand  lashes  being  a  frequent  sentence.  So 
much  for  the  insurrection.     It  was  Mr.  Smith's  story,  in 
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connection  with  it,  which  makes  this  particnlar  levolt 
conspicuous  above  others  in  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  governor  kept  the  colony  under  martial  law  for  five 

months  after  this  insurrection  of  two  days;   and  one  of 

the  persons  brought  to  trial  under  this  martial  law  was  the 

'  -ssionary,  Mr.  Smith.    Now  was  the  time,  during  the 

'^^  of  martial  law,  for  *  making  head  against  the  seo- 
'anes.'  The  one  Episcopalian  dergyman,  however,  gave 
^  governor  no  help  in  the  valiant  work.  His  testimony 
iS  all  in  favour  of  the  *  sectary'  under  persecution.  He 
declared  his  conviction,  that  *  nothing  but  those  religious 
impressions  which,  under  Providence,  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
instrumental  in  fixing — nothing  but  those  principles  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  which  he  has  been  proclaiming — could 
have  prevented  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood  here,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  those  very  persons  who  are  now,  I  shudder  to 
write  it,  seeking  his.'  Under  this  reign  of  martial  law, 
the  pastor  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  months  before  trial ; 
in  apartments — the  one  under  the  roof,  exposed  to  burning 
heat — ^and  the  other  on  the  ground,  fetid  from  the  stag- 
nant water  visible  under  the  boards  of  the  floor.  He  was 
an  invalid  before  his  arrest;  and  his  death  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  mode  and 
conduct  of  the  trial  abounded  in  illegalities ;  and  his  con- 
viction took  place,  on  the  evidence  of  three  nesroes,  who 
afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  been  wrought  upon  to 
allege  what  was  wholly  false.  The  charges  were,  of 
having  incited  the  slaves  to  revolt ;  of  having  concealed 
their  intention  to  rise ;  and  of  having  refused — ^which  he 
did  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and  of  his  clerical  office — 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  several  days  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  trial  ia 
obvious,  through  all  the  ill-supported  pretences  put  for- 
ward in  the  military  court  which  assembled  in  the  name  of 
justice.  *  No  man,'  declared  Mr.  Brougham  in  parliament, 
*'  can  cast  his  eye  upon  this  trial  without  perceiving  that  it 
was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue  between  the  system  of 
the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.'  This 
was,  in  truth,  the  cause  in  question ;  and  John  Smith  waa 
its  martyr.  The  life  of  martyrs  in  a  cause  so  vital  and  so 
comprehensive  as  this  is  rarely  or  never  given  in  vain; 
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and  fsvr  have  been  laid  down  to  more  effectual  porpoee 
than  that  of  the  Demerara  missionaiy* 

He  was  sentenoed  to  death ;  but  his  peiBeontoFB  had  not 
the  courage  to  subject  themselTes  to  the  oonsequenoea  of 
executing  a  judgment  so  obtained.  Thej  transmitted  the 
sentence  to  England,  for  the  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  British  government  rescinded  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial^  as  far  aa  related  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
but  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  banishment  from  the  colony*  No 
time  was  lost  in  transmitting  the  information  to  Demerara; 
but  before  it  arrived,  the  missionary  was  in  his  grave. 
His  medical  attendants  had  repeatedly  declared  that  if  he 
had  not  a  better  apartment,  he  jnust  sink ;  but  he  was  not 
removed ;  nor  Was  he  allowed  a  change  of  linen ;  nor  the 
attendance  of  a  friend  to  relieve  the  cares  of  his  worn  and 
wearied  wife.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1824, 
The  funeral  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  that  no  negro  tears  might  be  shed  over  the 
pastor's  coSn*  The  widow  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Elliot, 
intended  to  follow  the  coffin ;  but  the  head-<$onstable 
declared  that  this  could  not  be  permitted.  <  Is  it  possible,' 
cried  Mrs.  ElUot, '*  that  General  Murray  can  wish  to  pre« 
vent  a  poor  widow  from  following  her  husband  to  the 
grave?'  The  widow  exclaimed  that  General  Murray 
should  not  prevent  it;  that  she  Would  go,  happen  what 
might.  The  head-constable  went  to  his  excellency  to 
report  this,  and  brought^  back  orders  to  imprison  the 
Women,  if  they  attempted  to  follow  the  coffin.  The 
mourners,  therefore,  went  first*  They  left  the  jail,  at- 
tended by  a  negro  with  a  lantern,  and  arrived  at  the  grave 
before  the  coffin  was  brought ;  the  light  weight  carried  by 
two  negroes  with  a  single  lantern,  and  attended  only  by 
the  clergyman,  Mr.  Austin,  whose  testimony  in  favour  of 
his  Ohristian  brother  we  have  quoted  above.  Two  negro 
members  of  Mr.  Smith's  congregation,  a  carpenter  and 
bricklayer,  wished  to  mark  the  spot  of  their  pastor's  rest. 
I^hey  began  to  rail  in  and  cover  over  the  grave;  but  hy 
Official  orders  the  brickwork  was  broken  up,  the  rails  torn 
down,  and  the  spot  left  desolate. 

Mr«  Smith  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  On  the  24th.  of 
the  saiue  mo&th,  a  public  meeting  of  Demerara  dav^ 
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ovnef  B  resolved  forthwith  to  petition  the  Ootirt  of  Policy 
*to  expel  all  ndfisionaries  from  the  colony,  and  to  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  their  admission  for  the  ftiture/  The 
government  paper  of  the  same  month  declares :  '  It  is  most 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  planters,  that  they  cUd  not 
«pe&k  Ottt  in  time*  They  did  not  say,  as  they  ought  to 
nave  said,  to  the  first  advocates  of  missions  and  education^ 
we  shall  not  tolerate  your  plans  till  you  prove  to  us  that 
they  are  safe  and  necessary;  we  shall  not  suffer  you  to 
enlighten  our  slaves,  who  are  by  law  our  property,  till 
yon  can  demonstrate  that  when  they  are  made  reugious 
and  knowing,  they  will  still  continue  to  be  our  slaves.* 
Again:  'To  address  a  promiscuous  audience  of  black  or 
ooloured  people,  bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appella- 
tion of  *'  My  brethren  and  sisters,"  is  what  can  nowhere  be 
heard  eitcept  in  {Evidence  Chapel/  These  are  evidences 
quite  as  stroug  as  any  connected  with  the  trial,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  wholly  inappropriate  to  Demerara 
MOGiety<  These  are  evidences,  as  strong  as  any  afforded  by 
the  trial,  that  4t  was  Intended  to  bring  on  an  issue 
between  the  system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of 
the  negroes ; '  and  to  one  who  clearly  saw  this,  the  cause 
would  appear  one  worth  dying  for.  But  to  martyrs  them- 
selves, the  scope  of  their  case  is  seldom  clear;  and  in  this 
instance,  the  probability  of  such  an  animating  comprehen- 
Bion  was  less  than  ordinary.  This  John  Smith,  perhaps,  pre- 
pared himself,  during  his  missionary  training,  for  violence 
from  half-naked  savages — for  mockery  in  an^  unknown 
tongue — for  the  fire,  the  flint-knife,  the  tomahawk,  and 
©very  possible  destitution  of  comfort  and  of  intercourse ; 
but  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated  persecution  and 
heartbreak  from  Christian  gentlemen,  and  officials  under 
the  British  government.  If  he  saw  clearly  the  scope  of 
his  own  case — saw  that  he  was  not  the  less  a  martyr  for 
his  judges  being  British  officers,  the  curses  on  him  uttered 
by  Christian  tongues,  and  his  bolts  turned  by  Christian 
hands,  he  might  sustain  his  spirit  amidst  the  reeking 
vapours  of  his  dungeon,  and  the  damps  of  death.  In  court, 
he  had  been  silenced ;  but  his  voice  was  soon  to  be  heard 
in  the  British  parliament,  and  by  the  firesides  in  Orkney 
and  Scilly,  and  under  the  cane-roo&  in  India,  and  among 
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the  pine  barrens  of  Canada.  His  private  jonmal  had  been 
taken  from  his  locked  desk,  to  be  pored  over  by  malignant 
eyes ;  but  he  need  not,  therefore,  wish  that  he  had  never 
written  it.  Once  brought  to  light,  the  very  light  seemed 
to  catch  it  np,  and  to  present  it,  6im-printed»  before  all 
eyes  that  were  vigilant  for  human  liberties.  He  might 
Iiave  appeared  to  himself  sunk  in  desolation,  and  squalor, 
and  ignominious  misfortune,  when  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  as  a  criminal  under  the  semblance  of  the  forms 
of  British  law  and  Christian  authority ;  and  he  might  not 
have  felt  that  exhilaration  of  martyrdom  which  would 
have  thrilled  through  him  in  a  scene  outwardly  more 
savage.  But  not  the  less  was  he  a  martyr ;  and  the  cause 
was  not  the  less  express  or  worthy,  because  the  heathens 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  bore  the  Christian  name.  The 
true  issue  will  never  be  forgotten — *  the  issue  between  the 
system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.' 
It  was  understood  in  England  as  by  a  universal  intuition; 
by  the  whole  nation — ^from  the  king,  in  his  sumptuous 
seclusion,  going  over  the  matter  with  the  premier,  to  the 
little  child  on  its  mother's  knee,  hearing  its  father  tell  on 
the  cottage  bench  of  the  missionary's  negro  flock,  his  un- 
fair trial,  and  his  dreary  lantern-burial.  It  needed  only 
to  be  brought  fairly  before  British  minds,  and  near  to 
British  hearts,  that  slaves  were  anywhere  denied  to  be 
their  brethren  and  sisters — ^were  anywhere  deliberately 
denied  their  birthright  of  knowledge  and  religious  fellow- 
ship— to  secure  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

From  this  time  the  doom  of  slavery  was  fixed,  and 
known  to  be  so ;  and  the  impotent  struggles  of  resistance 
in  the  colonies  served  no  other  purpose  so  effectually  as 
that  of  reminding  men  of  Smith  the  missionary,  and  stimu- 
lating them  to  new  efforts  in  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

The  session  of  parliament  closed  on  the  19th  of  July,  the 
royal  speech  being  delivered  by  oonmiission,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  king.  The  noticeable  point  of  the 
speech  is  its  tone  of  congratulation  on  the  abatement  of 
agricultural  distress,  and  on  the  high  prosperity  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.   . 
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OHAPTEB  Vn. 

Ptosperity— Bepeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Aotfr— Artiaaii  Bestriotion  Laws 
—End  Trade—  Silk  Duties—  Wool  Duhr— Bednction  of  Dnties  and 
Bomitie»— Vnifonnity  of  Weights  and  Measnzes — Gloae  of  Session. 

The  year  1824  opened  amidst  finch  prosperity,  that  instead 
of  grumbling  there  was  nothing  heard  of  among  capitalists 
of  every  order  but  anticipations  of  vast  increase  of  wealth. 
The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  was 
steadily  rising;  and  wheat  was  at  62<.  on  the  average  for 
the  year.  The  price  of  bread  was  not  complained  of;  for 
almost  every  class  of  labourers  was  well  employed.  The 
cotton  manufacture  increased  largely;  the  iron-masters 
were  in  high  spirits ;  the  hardware  trade  was  brisk ;  and 
the  woollen  manufacturers  made  no  complaint.  In  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  time,  men  were  disposed  to  make  haste  to 
be  rich ;  and  the  immense  spread  of  jointnstock  companies 
became  a  joke  of  the  time — a  heavy  joke  enough  in  its 
issue,  but  very  meny  at  the  moment.  While  this  exhila- 
ration and  satisfaction  were  apparent  on  the  surface  of 
society,  and  there  was  even  in  its  depths  a  sense  of  com- 
fort and  hope  not  often  enjoyed  there,  some  things  were 
going  forward  in  by-places,  which  make  us  wonder  now 
how  men  could  have  been  satisfied  with  a  state  of  things 
so  obviously  needing  improvement  in  its  principle  and  m 
mwy  of  its  workings. 

There  were  strange  doings  by  night  in  the  creeks  and 
hollow-ways  and  caves  of  the  southern  coast;  and  a  re- 
markable order  of  passengers  by  day  in  the  packets  from 
Franoe.  Every  now  and  then  a  fisherman's  great  boots 
were  found  to  be  stufied  with  French  lace,  gloves,  or 
jewellery ;  or  a  lady's  petticoats  to  be  quilted  all  through 
with  silk  stockings  and  lace.  Here  and  there,  a  nice- 
looking  loaf  of  bread  was  found  to  have  a  curious  kernel  of 
lace  and  gloves ;  and  a  roll  of  sailcloth  turned  out  to  be  a 
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package  of  gay  Inte-string.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  a 
large  body  of  men  would  work  for  hours  noiselessly  in  the 
soft  sands,  rolling  tubs  of  spirits,  and  carrying  bales  of 
goods  in  the  shadows  of  the  rocks,  and  through  tunnels, 
and  up  chasms,  under  the  very  feet  of  the  preventive 
patrol,  and  within  sound  of  the  talk  of  the  sentries. .  While 
this  was  going  forwaid  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers 
on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged,  with  much  more 
labour,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens, 
by  a  vast  system  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past 
a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries  there  was  an 
utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  trans* 
actions*  Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole 
system ;  drunkenness  accompanied  it ;  contempt  for  all  law 
grew  up  under  it;  honest  industry  perished  beneath  it; 
and  it  was  crowned  with  murder.  Xittle  children  who 
lived  near  a  smuggling  haunt  learned  early  to  be  sly,  and 
to  say  anything  that  was  convenient.  Their  mothers  stole 
down  to  the  sands  at  night  to  bring  up  light  goods  which 
they  might  bide  in  the  rafters  of  ike  cottage,  and  spread 
temptingly  before  any  foolish  ladies  within  their  r^ach. 
Or,  if  they  did  not  thenaselves  meddle,  they  reproached 
their  husbands  for  working  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil 
when  certain  neighbours  could  make  a  pocketful  of  money 
in  a  night.  As  for  the  men,  they  were  tapping  c^  cask  of 
spirits  when  their  work  was  done  at  dawn,  and  parsing 
the  daylight  hours  in  a  drunken  sleep,  in  some  hidden 
pUce,  instead  of  being  at  honest  labour  in  the  field  or  in 
the  shop.  Then,  if  the  expected  boat  did  not  con^e  in, 
they  would  not  meet  for  nothing,  but  go  poaching  in  the 
nearest  preserves.  When  detected,  which  was  sure  to 
happen  pretty  often,  a  conflict  ensued ;  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  abound  in  notices  of  preventive  men  and 
smugglers  shot. 

As  for  the  loss  and  financial  injury  to  the  nation^  from 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  estimated  at  a  later  period 
(1831),  wheu  smuggling  had  much  declined,  that  the 
Amount  of  duties  evaded  by  the  smuggling  of  f^nch 
goods  alone,  and  exclusive  of  the  great  article  of  tobacco^ 
ejtceeded  £800,000  a  year;  while  the  value  of  Britisb 
goods  smuggled  into  France  by  the  Belgian  frontier  alone 
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exceeded  £2,000,000.  All  tbii  demcnraUsiiiig  tuiide  wm 
taken  out  of  the  very  Bubstaxioe  of  the  honest  trade  which 
would  have  been  carried  on  for  the  general  good,  if  our 
commercial  system  had  been  a  wise  one.  And  there  was, 
besides,  an  enormous  annual  outlay  for  the  sake  of 
obviating  this  undermining  of  the  rcTenue.  The  preven-i 
tive  service  and  the  coast  blockade  were  the  expensive 
apparatus  employed  for  this  end;  and  fifty-two  revenue 
cruisers  were  always  hovering  about  the  coasts.  The 
coast  blockade  consisted  of  1500  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
navy ;  and  there  was  the  coast-guard  besides,  with  their 
cottager  and  establishments.  In  1822  and  1823  the 
number  of  captures  was  52  vessels  and  385  boats  engaged 
in  smuggling.  The  cost  at  that  time  amounted  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  expense  of  the  dwellings  of  the  coast- 
guard and  all  other  items,  the  total  annual  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  not  much  below  a 
million.  This  cost  is  independent  of  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue from  the  evasion  of  the  legal  duties  and  of  the 
injury  to  lawfal  commerce  by  the  intervention  of  the 
smuggler.  Amidst  the  general  prosperity  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  here. 

Elsewhere  there  was  trouble  of  another  kind.  Exactly 
at  the  time  when  work  was  pressing  most  to  be  done,  it 
was  made  impossible  to  get  it  done  by  the  refusal  of  the 
workmen.  The  higher  the  prosperity  the  higher  ran  the 
discontents  between  masters  and  men,  and  among  the 
different  ranks  of  workmen  themselves.  The  strikes  at 
this  time  were  of  a  particularly  formidable  character;  and 
BO  were  the  mutual  violences  of  the  work-people.  At 
Macclesfield,  there  was  a  serious  conflict  between  the 
soldiers  and  four  hundred  rioters,  part  of  a  body  of  six 
thousand  who  had  risen  against  their  employers  on  pt 
question  of  time  and  wages.  Near  Glasgow,  a  mob  of 
weavers  assaulted  and  persecuted  a  family  of  their  owi^ 
craft  for  working  for  an  obuoxious  master ;  and  in  many 
places  there  were  alarms  and  disorders-— ^hanging  people 
in  effigy,  throwing  vitriol,  and  even,  it  is  believed,  the 
oommission  of  murder ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  in 
every  craft  'were  under  an  insufferable  tyranny  from  the 
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domination  of  their  leaders,  and  the  employers  were 
harassed  with  vain  attempts  to  execute  orders  which 
would  have  enriched  them  and  their  men  together.  Here 
a  public  edifice  was  left  unfinished  till  the  best  weather 
for  building  was  past;  there,  in  the  dyer's  office,  where 
the  perfection  of  the  black  dye  depended  on  a  speedy  use 
of  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  goods  were  left 
in  the  vats  exposed  to  the  air  for  days,  till  they  were 
spoiled.  Elsewhere,  the  weaver  who  was  willing  to  work 
for  a  twelfth  hour  in  a  busy  time  for  increased  wages,  was 
met  in  the  dark,  and  told  that  he  would  be  murdered  if  he 
worked  for  more  than  eleven  hours;  and  another  found 
his  clothes  burned  to  rags  with  vitriol,  for  not  having 
refused  to  work  for  an  unpopular  master;  and  some 
disappeared  altogether — departed  or  murdered.  There 
was  something  wrong  here — ^that  such  troubles  should 
exist  amidst  the  general  prosperity. 

The  new  men  ushered  in  by  a  new  time  took  these 
mischiefs  in  hand.  To  consider  the  Icust-mentioned  evils 
first — great  changes  were  made  this  year  in  the  laws 
respecting  wages. 

The  Spitalfields  journeymen  were  now  well  employed, 
and  they  were  as  careless  about  the  passage  of  uie  bill 
proposed  the  preceding  year  as  they  had  then  been 
alarmed.  It  was  not  that  they  had  grown  wiser;  for 
they  did  not  yet  perceive  that  a  fixed  l^al  rate  of  wages 
must  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  manufacture  in  un- 
favourable seasons,  and  of  precluding  their  employers  from 
competing  with  those  of  Macclesfield  and  Paisley,  and 
other  places  where  labour  and  its  rewards  were  left  free. 
They  did  not  perceive  how  much  of  their  business  had 
been  driven  out  of  Middlesex  by  their  Middlesex  privileges ; 
but  the  eleven  thousand  who  had  earnestly  petitioned 
against  change  the  year  before,  now  let  change  take  its 
course.  They  were  fully  employed  during  this  season  of 
prosperity,  and  supposed  it  would  be  always  so ;  so  they 
said  nothing  against  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
which  took  place  very  quietly  this  session.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale introduced  the  matter  in  the  Upper  House  where  the 
change  met  with  some  opposition.  Li  the  Lower,  no 
discussion  took  place  at  all.     But  for  this  proceeding. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk  mannfacture  in 
Spitalfields  wotdd  have  been  extinct  before  this  time. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  with  Mr.  Hume  for  its 
chairman,  reported  upon  the  laws  relating  to  artisans  and 
machinery.-  Three  points  had  been  especially  considered 
by  this  committee ;  the  state  of  the  combination  laws ;  the 
question  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  emigration  of 
artisans;  and  that  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  ex- 
{>ortation  of  machinery.  Of  these  three  points,  the  last 
was  left  to  stand  over  for  future  consideration.  The 
report  declared,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  no 
laws  could  effectually  prevent  the  emigration  of  artisans ; 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  a  valuable 
order  of  men  by  denying  them  the  liberty  of  travelling 
which  everybody  else  enjoyed,  and  interfering  to  prevent 
their  carrying  their  labour  to  the  best  market ;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  valuable  artisans 
who  wished  to  return  home  remained  abroad  from  a 
supposition  that  they  were  liable  to  punishment  on  their 
return.  The  total  repeal  of  all  laws  affecting  the  freedom 
of  travelling  of  artisans  was  therefore  recommended.  The 
recommendation  was  acted  upon,  and  no  opposition  was 
made  to  this  emancipation. 

The  third  point  was  a  very  serious  one ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  combination  laws.  The  con^imttee  reported 
their  conclusions — that  these  laws  wereA(nstruments  of 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  employers,  who  nad  the  means 
of  putting  them  in  force  against  their  men,  while  no  case 
was  known  to  the  committee  of  an  employer  being  puni&hed 
under  them,  even  in  the  most  flstgrant  cases  of  conspiracy 
against  the  interests  of  artisans^J^Phe  report  recommended 
that  employers  and  their  men  should  be  left  free,  by  a 
repeal  oi  these  laws,  to  manage  their  interests  in  their 
own  way ;  and  that  that  portion  of  the  common  law  should 
be  altered  which  treated  as  a  conspiracy  a  peaceable 
n^eeting  of  masters  and  men.  In  the  next  session,  Mr. 
Huskisson  explained  that  some  mistakes  had  been  made  in 
the  proceedings  which  followed  upon  this  report ;  that  the 
bill  founded  upon  the  report  had  been  framed  and  passed 
too  hastily,  and  without  due  legal  supervision.  The  bill 
repealed  thirty  or  forty  acts  of  parliament,  and  took  away 
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all  the  security  given  by  the  common  law  against  tha 
oppression  and  violenoe  which  might  ensue  vj^on  com^ 
binations  to  regulate  labour  and  wages.  The  repeal  was, 
indeed,  too  sweeping  and  unguarded.  The  act  was  no 
sooner  passed  than  monstrous  combinations  arose,  under 
which  industry  was  paralysed,  and  dangerous  discontents 
threatened  the  peace  of  society.  From  August  to  January, 
scarcely  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  in  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  turbulent  compelled  the  timid  to 
strike  when  they  would  fain  have  gone  on  to  work  in 
peace;  and  an  organisation  was  fOirmed  under  which 
masters  and  men  suffered  for  long  years  afterwards — ^the 
masters  most  in  prosperous  times,  and  the  men  in  adverse 
seasons ;  but  both  parties  always  from  mutual  jealousy  and 
a  constant  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  true  that  experience 
must  teach  in  time,  and  that  men  must  learn  better  from 
experience  than  from  law,  the  injury  on  all  hands  when 
employers  coerce  the  labour  of  the  employed,  and  when 
ai-tisans  refuse  to  labour  for  capitalists,  and  stand  idly 
aloof  from  the  means  of  bread.  It  is  true  that  experience 
appears  to  have  taught  the  parties  concerned  something  of 
this;  for  strikes  are  not  now  anything  like  what  they 
were  at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  But  at  that  time 
something  must  be  done  to  control  the  existing  licence. 
Early  in  the  session  of  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  moved  for  a 
committee  to  reconsider  the  action  of  parliament  on  the 
subject;  and  the  result  was  that  the  act  of  1824  was 
repealed,  and  another  substituted  for  it,  which  is  the 
existing  law.  By  this  act,  combinations  of  masters  and 
workmen  to  settle  terms  about  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
are  made  legal ;  but  combinations  for  controlling  employers 
by  moral  violence  were  again  put  under  the  operation  of 
the  common  law.  By  this  as  much  was  done  for  the 
freedom  and  security  of  both  parties  as  can  be  done  by 
legislation,  which,  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  is  an 
inferior  safeguard  to  that  of  personal  intelligence. 

Important  as  was  this  era  to  the  working-classes  on 
account  of  its  legislation  on  wages,  it  was  yet  more  so  as 
introducing  freedom  of  trade,  promotive  of  manufacture. 
The  cotton  manufacture  had  been  allowed  a  fair  chance 
firom  the  beginning  by  freedom  from  those  restrictioiis 
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with  wMoh  the  silk  and  woollen  trades  had  been  fettered. 
In  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  year  1824  will  ever  be 
memorable,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  by  the  new  man  of  the  new  time. 

These  manufacturing  classes  were  at  this  period  holding 
a  higher  position  in  the  nation  than  they  nad  eyer  done 
before*  The  increaRe  of  numbers  was  not  equally  divided 
between  the  agriqultural  population  and  that  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  increase  of  agricultural 
families  was  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1811  to  1831,  while  that  of  manu- 
facturing and  trading  families  was  nearly  thirty-one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  disproportion  had  now  begun  which 
was  to  go  on  increasing  up  to  the  present  day,  and  which' 
must,  as  most  persons  agree,  continue  to  increase  till  agri- 
oulture  has  so  far  improved,  in  science  and  art,  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  labour  like  that  arising  from  freedom  and 
consequent  improvement  in  manufactures.  In  our  own 
time,  we  seldom  see  the  children  of  artisan  families 
destined  to  agricultural  industry ;  while  we  as  seldom  see 
all  the  children  of  parents  engaged  in  agriculture  employed 
upon  the  soil.  The  farmer  places  out  vome  of  his  sons  in 
business,  while  his  daughters  marry  tradesmen;  aud  the 
field-labourer  is  glad  to  get  his  ohildren  out  to  service  in 
the  towns,  or  to  employment  in  factories.  The  agri- 
cultural portion  of  society  has,  for  many  years,  been 
diminishing,  while  the  other  departments  of  occupation 
have  been  increasing  in  a  constantly  aug^menting  propor- 
tion. The  freedom  of  the  cotton  trade,  in  contrast  with 
the  restrictions  on  agriculture  which  went  under  the  name 
of  protection,  were,  no  doubt,  a  chief  cause  of  the  sbiftins 
of  the  balance  of  preponderance  prior  to  this  time;  and 
now  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  were  to  be  allowed 
to  prosper,  after  the  same  method  as  the  cotton. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  intolerant  Eiz^g  of  France.  liouis 
XIV.,  drove  many  thousands  of  his  best  subjects  out  of  Us 
kiujgdom,  by  persecution  for  their  religious  faith.  It  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  50,000  came  to  England ;  and 
of  these  many  were  skilled  in  silk-weaving.  These  French- 
men were  the  original  Spitalfields  weavers.  When  they 
arrived,  there  was  a  free-trade  in  silks  with  all  coimtries 
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where  they  were  produced ;  but  the  immigrants  obtoiiied 
laws  in  their  own  fevour,  before  the  century  was  out, 
which  shut  out  all  foreign  silks  whatever.  In  1719,  the 
brothers  Lombe  set  up  a  silk-mill — Shaving  learned,  at 
great  risk  and  expense,  how  the  Italian  silk-mills  were 
constructed.  The  money  they  expended  was  under  the 
security  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were  laid  upon  the 
thrown  silk  imported  from  Italy ;  and  when  they  had  been 
repaid  and  rewarded  by  parliament,  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  silk-mills  in  England  was  the  reason 
always  brought  forward  for  continuing  the  heavy  duties 
on  foreign  thrown  silk,  when  any  one  proposed  to  get  it 
cheaper  from  Italy.  This  was  very  hurtful  to  the  manu- 
facture in  England,  both  as  regarded  its  extension  and  the 
improvement  of  its  quality.  It  advanced  very  slowly — 
much  more  slowly  than  was  natural — ^till  the  introduction 
of  cotton  fabrics  into  general  wear,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  threw  it  back  for  some  years.  In  1793,  four 
thousand  looms  stood  idle  which  had  given  employment  to 
ten  thousand  persons  seven  years  before.  When  the  manu- 
facture revived,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  production  of  silk  in  India,  where  the  Company  had 
introduced  the  Italian  method  of  preparing  the  materiaL 
The  price  per  pound  was  not  much  lower  than  that  of 
Italian  silk,  exclusive  of  duty ;  but  in  Italy  only  one  crop 
of  raw  silk  was  produced  in  a  year,  while  in  India  there 
were  two  or  three.  This  abundance  tended  to  remove 
those  restrictions  on  manufacture  which  arise  fi-om  scarcity 
of  the  raw  material.  Before  1770,  only  100,000  pounds  of 
silk  were  imported,  whereas  in  1823  the  quantity  amounted 
to  1,200,000  pounds  of  a  much  better  quality.  At  that 
time,  the  value  of  the  silk  manufacture  was  estimated  at 
ten  millions ;  and  it  was  believed  to  support  about  400,000 
persons.  Yet  our  silks  were  higher  priced  than  those  of 
France,  and  generally  considered  not  so  good.  It  was  the 
fashion  among  the  ladies  to  prefer  French  silks;  and  so 
great  was  the  encouragement  given  to  smuggling  through 
this  fancy,  that  the  English  manu&cturers  found  it  answer 
well  to  send  their  fabrics  to  sea,  to  have  them  landed  as 
smuggled  goods;  and  the  ladies  were  perfectly  happy,  as 
long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the  device,  and  could  admire 
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and  show  tbeir  dresses  as  Lyon  inann£actiire — so  far 
superior  to  anything  that  could  be  produced  at  home !  If 
the  French  silks  were  then  really  superior  to  the  Ecglishy 
while  cheaper,  the  time  was  coming  when  they  would  be 
neither  better  nor  cheaper ;  for  the  day  was  at  hand  when 
that  freedom  of  competition  was  to  be  allowed,  which  is 
the  true  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  various  articles  used  in  the  silk  manufacture 
would  permit  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  fabric.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Huskisson  came  into  office, 
the  principal  silk  manufacturers  in  and  around  London 
presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  manufacture,  which  enabled  Mr.  Huskisson  to  plead 
that '  the  trade  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions;  and  he  was  confident  they  would  bo 
nearly  the  first  to  rejoice  at  their  removal.*  The  petitioners 
declare  that '  this  important  manufacture,  though  recently 
considerably  extended,  is  still  depressed  below  its  natural 
level  by  laws  which  prevent  it  from  attaining  that  degree 
of  prosperity  which  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
it  would  acquire.  Taking  into  account  the  unlimited 
supply  of  silk  with  which  we  might  be  famished  from  our 
East  India  possessions,  our  indefinite  command  of  capital, 
and  the  unrivalled  skill  and  industry  of  our  artisans,  your 
petitioners  hesitate  not  to  express  their  conviction  that,  by 
judicious  arrangements,  our  silk  naanufacture  might  be 
placed  in  a  condition  ultimately  to  triumph  over  all  foreign 
competition,  and  that  silk,  like  cotton,  may  be  made  one  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  country.'  While  some  few 
of  the  multitude  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  were 
wise  enough  to  wish  for  freedom  in  both  directions,  the 
greater  number  were  urgent  for  the  repeal  of  duties  on  the 
materials  employed,  but  clamorous  against  the  importation 
of  manu&ctured  silks,  and  against  any  great  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  the  organzine,  or  prepared  silk.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  minister  to  determine  his  course  among 
the  various  parties.  The  proprietors  of  silk-mills  remon- 
strated against  the  admission  of  foreign  organzine;  and 
Mr.  Buxton  presented  *  a  petition  from  23,000  journeymen 
silk-weavers  of  the  metropolis,  praying  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  foreign  wrought  silks  might  not 
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be  removed,*  The  members  of  the  House  oonld  with 
difficulty  tuake  their  \vay  in  through  the  crowdji  of  pale^ 
fAoed  opertitired,  who  filled  all  the  passages,  and  who 
watohed  every  countenance  with  the  wistfulness  of  men 
who  are  trying  to  read  their  fate.  In  the  House,  the 
galleries  were  filled  with  manufacturers,  who  occasionally 
burst  into  loud  exclamations  of  joy  or  dismay,  as  the 
minister  gratified  or  disappointed  them.  At  the  couolusion 
of  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech,  however,  they  echoed  the  cheers 
of  the  House  by  a  loud  clapping ;  a  token  of  satisfaction 
which  was  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  the  least  wise  part 
of  the  proposed  meastires-^that  which  extended  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  wrought  silks  over  the  tiext  two  years  and  a 
quarter. 

The  duties  on  raw  silk  were  immediately  reduced  to  Sd^ 
per  pound  from  6$.  7^.  oh  all  that  did  not  come  from 
Bengal)  and  4«.  on  all  that  did.  The  risk  Was  thought  too 
great  of  making  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
thrown  silk;  and  they  were  tiierefote  reduced  less  than 
one-half— from  14«.  Sd.  to  Hi  6(2.  per  pound.  The  prohibit 
tion  against  the  importation  of  fot^igu  silks  was  to  continue 
up  to  July  1826,  when  they  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  ad 
vahrem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent<  By  this  latter  provision  it 
was  expected  that  time  would  be  given  for  preparation  for 
the  change)  and  for  smoothing  the  transition^  But  it  wad 
found  so  injurious  in  its  working,  by  the  uncertainty^ 
slackness  of  sales,  and  derangement  of  demand  that  it 
caused,  that  the  minister  avowed  this  to  be  the  one  great 
error  of  his  scheme,  and  men  of  business  learned  from  the 
case  of  the  silk  manufacturers  now,  that  far  less  mischief 
is  done  by  a  prompt  than  a  lingering  change,  when  altera* 
tions  in  commercial  policy  have  to  be  made.  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  00  far  free  from  the  responsibility  of  the  injuriouii 
delay,  that  he  declared  *in  his  own  optnioii,  the  time 
which  had  been  granted  was  not  at  all  called  for,  but  he 
had  ceded  it  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate,  as  much  as 
possible,  those  who  thought  their  interests  might  suffer  by 
the  measure.'  It  is  amusing  now  to  see  one  reason  alleged 
for  the  delay  of  the  change.  *  We  hope  we  shall  have  time 
to  get  out  of  the  trade  before  the  storm  arrives/    As  for 
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the  poor  weavers,  who  ooold  not  '  get  out  of  the  trade, 
their  tone  was  rery  humble.  They  'thanked  the  House 
and  the  ohanoellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  postponement 
of  the  day  of  their  destruction  till  1826,  and  prayed  that  it 
might  be  further  postponed  till  1829.  The  bill  passed  the 
Oommons  on  the  25th  of  Maroh,  and  the  Lords  on  the  2l8t 
of  May. 

And  what  happened,  when  this  day  of  destruotion 
arrived?  The  poor  wearers  who  had  been^  from  their  first 
skggreg!BAion  as  a  body,  subject  to  periodical  &mine,  when 
the  hand  of  charity  was  regularly  invoked,  to  lead  them 
back  from  death's  door — ^how  was  it  with  them  now,  when 
they  were  awaiting  a  worse  crisis  than  any  they  had 
known  ?  What  a  blessed  relief  it  must  have  been  to  these 
thousands  who  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  nervous  appre^ 
hension  for  above  two  years,  to  find  their  manufacture 
growing  brisker  from  month  to  month,  and  their  children 
better  fed  and  clothed  after  the  year  1826  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before  t  In  the  year  1826  itself  there 
was  depression ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  crash  of 
the  banks  at  that  time,  as  is  proved  by  the  steady  advance 
which  took  place  in  1827,  and  continued  till,  in  1829,  it 
was  fbund  that  the  silk  manufisioture  was  then  twice  aist 
extensive  as  in  1821,  1822,  and  1828,  and  still  progressive. 
Our  machinery  and  our  taste  improved,  and  with  them  the 
&brio  and  patterns  and  colours  of  our  manufactured  silks, 
till  it  was  clear  to  unprejudiced  eyes  that  the  English  silks 
had  beoome  superior  to  the  French.  In  ten  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  and  in  eight  years  from  the  admission 
of  French  silks,  we  were  exporting  silk  goods  to  France,  to 
the  value  of  £60,846  in  the  year.  New  mills  were  erected; 
and  the  manufacture  spread  gradually  from  district  to 
district,  calling  more  and  more  thousands  into  employment. 
A  voice  of  distress  was  still  heard  from  Coventry,  while 
London,  Manchester,  and  Paisley  were  relieved  and  satisfied. 
This  was  because  the  Coventry  people  liked  their  otvn  old 
ways  better  than  new  ones.  They  would  not  hear  of 
power-looms,  except  from  those  who  complained  of  power- 
looms,  and  proposed  to  put  them  down.  The  member  for 
Coventry,  Mr.  Mlioe,  pleaded  their  cause  in  the  House  on 
the  2drd  of  February  1826,  in  his  compassion  for  their 
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inability  to  compete  with  the  Swiss  and  French  ribbon- 
weavers,  when  the  fabrics  of  the  latter  should  be  intro- 
duced in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  said:  *The  superiority 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  looms  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
all  doubt.  .  .  .  Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  two 
years  in  introducing  improvements;  and  time  and  en- 
couragement are  alone  wanting  to  give  confidence  for 
further  application  of  capital  to  this  most  important  object. 
One  workman  can  produce,  with  the  improved  engine-loom 
lately  adopted,  six  times  the  quantity  of  ribbon  he  could 
have  before  manu&ctured  in  his  common  single-hand  loom; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  and  one  eminently 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  and  his 
majesty's  government,  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  looms 
still  in  use  in  Coventry,  to  which  place  this  manufacture 
is  almost  entirely  confined,  are  of  an  inefficient  description, 
and  by  fax  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  property,  and  it  is 
sadly  to  be  feared  the  only  property,  of  the  operative 
weavers  thenaselves.' 

these  last  considerations  are  very  sad;  and  so  they 
were  felt  to  be  by  the  House ;  but  when  it  was  proposed 
to  decree  protection  to  the  Coventry  weavers  on  these  . 
grounds,  the  House  decided  against  it  by  a  vote  of  222  to 
40  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  of 
it.  It  was  clear  that,  instead  of  countenancing  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  antiquated  and  bad  methods  of  weaving  ribbons 
by  special  protection,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for 
improving  the  manufacture  by  competition  with  the  most 
able  foreigners.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  bring 
back  the  Swiss  and  French  workmen  to  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive methods,  and  to  prevent  their  command  of  the 
markets  by  their  superiority,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  emulate  that  superiority,  so  as  to  meet  them  fairly 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  method  has  completely 
answered  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  silk 
manufacture ;  and  if  the  Coventry  operatives  continued  to 
suffer  after  those  of  Macclesfield  and  Manchester  had 
begun  their  new  career  of  prosperity,  it  was  not  from  the 
removal  of  protection,  under  which  they  had  sunk  to  their 
impoverished  state,  but  to  their  own  deficiency  of  know- 
ledge and  skill.    There  was  nothing  in  their  isolated  case 
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to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  minister  when  he  said  : 

*  Whether  in  a  public  station  or  in  retirement,  my  greatest 
happiness  will  be  to  feel  assured  that'  the  power  and 
resources  of  this  country  have  been  increased  by  those 
measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  submit  to  parliament.  That  such  will  be  their 
ultimate  result  is  my  firm  and  conscientious  conviction.' 
Within  three  years  of  the  utterance  of  these  words,  it  was 
proved  that  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  had 
been  increased  by  the  doubling  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  all  the  collateral  advantages  pertaining  to  such  an 
increase.  It  was  against  this  benefactor  of  his  country, 
and  all  who  acted  upon  his  views,  that  a  member  of  the 
House,   on    that  same  night,   quoted,  in  his    horror  of 

*  theory,'  the  saying  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  *  a  perfect  meta- 
physician, unbending  and  hard-hearted,  exceeded  the  devil 
in  point  of  malignity,  and  contempt  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.'  This  is  a  striking  lesson  on  the  operation  of 
prejudice ;  a  subject  on  which  there  are  few  men  who  have 
not  something  to  learn. 

The  case  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  received  a 
similar  boon  this  year,  was  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  silk.  No  duty  was  ever  laid  on  wool  till  1803;  and 
then  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  Jd.  per  lb.  The  duty 
never  exceeded  Id.  per  lb.  till  1819,  when  Mr.  Vansittaii; 
most  imprudently  increased  it  to  6(2.  per  lb.  The  trade 
had  not  been  prosperous  for  some  time  before;  and  this 
increase  of  duty  aggravated  the  mischief  suddenly  and 
greatly.  The  decline  in  the  export  of  woollens  in  the 
very  first  year  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty  was  not 
less  than  one-fourth.  It  was  to  retrace  the  steps  taken,  to 
repair,  if  possible,  the  mischief  done,  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
now,  after  five  years'  trial  of  the  augmented  duty,  reverted 
to  the  former  plan.  Foreign  wool  imported  for  English 
consumption,  of  the  value  of  1«.  per  lb.  and  upwards,  was 
to  pay  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.;  and  wool  of  an  inferior 
quality  was  to  pay  Jd.  per  lb.  The  novelty  of  the  scheme 
was  that  English  wool-growers  were  now  permitted  to 
export  wool,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb. 

Before  this  time,  the  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The 
agriculturists  would  have  liked  that  the  manufacturers 
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should  be  allowed  to  have  no  wool  but  theirs ;  and  what 
they  desired  was  a  high  duty  on  the  wool  that  was  brought 
in,  while  they  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  export 
wool  freely — selling  it  abroad  or  at  home,  wherever  tiiey 
could  get  the  best  price  for  it.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
considered  a  reasonable  demand.  The  manufacturers,  on 
their  part,  wished  that  the  exportation  of  British  wool 
should  be  prohibited  while  they  begged  for  a  free  importa- 
tion. In  behalf  of  this  free  importation  they  alleged,  and 
with  truth,  that  British  wool  is  of  only  limited  use  by 
itself.  It  is  good  for  making  carpets,  baizes,  flannels, 
blankets,  and  other  coarse  fabrics ;  but  it  will  not  make  fine 
broadcloth,  unless  mixed  with  foreign  wool.  This  was  an 
excellent  argument  for  the  free  introduction  of  foreign 
wool;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  desii^ 
restriction  on  the  British  wool-grower.  When  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  proposed  to  relieve  both  classes  by  permitting  wool  to 
come  in  and  go  out  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Id.  per  1  . 
each  way,  he  was  assailed  with  complaints  and  abuse  from 
both  parties,  who  were  more  alarmed  by  the  benefit  offered 
to  their  adversaries — as  they  called  each  other — ^than 
pleased  at  the  advantage  given  to  themselves.  The 
minister  had  further  to  sustain  the  abuse  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  who,  in  their  horror  of  *  theory '  and 
*  abstract  notions,'  forgot  that  he  was  reverting  to  a  rate 
of  duty  which  had  existed  only  five  years  before.  How- 
ever, he  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew  that  the 
unimpeded  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  manufacture  in  England,  which  cannot  proceed 
without  it.  He  knew  that  the  importation  would  sustun 
the  price  of  British  wools  by  enabling  some  kinds  to  be 
profitably  worked  up,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  used 
to  advantage.  He  was  well  aware  that  much  ground  had 
been  lost  in  foreign  markets  by  the  injurious  policy  of  the 
preceding  five  years,  by  which  the  price  of  wool  had  been 
raised  at  home  and  lowered  abroad,  thus  giving  to  con- 
tinental manufacturers  a  great  advantage  in  the  markets. 
But  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  try  whether  the  lost 
ground  could  be  regained ;  and  he  went  forward  witli  his 
project  through  all  the  dainour. 
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It  was,  iDcleed,  fall  late  to  set  about  retracing  our  steps. 
The  foreigners  were  before  us  OTerywhere.  As  for  the 
home  demand,  cottons  were  now  lai^ely  superseding  the 
woollen  fabrics  which  had  been  made  artificially  dear. 
This  was  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers.  The  low- 
ness  of  price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  complained  was 
partly  owing  to  the  slackness  of  tiie  demand  for  woollen 
goods  just  alluded  to;  partly  to  the  much  increased 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country,  and  the  greater  weight  of 
the  fleece ;  and  partly  to  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  takes  place  when  sheep  are  managed 
more  with  a  view  to  their  mutton  than  their  fleece. 
Looking  at  these  considerations,  and  remembering  that 
the  exportation  of  wool  constantly  declined  during  the  five 
years  of  the  high  import-duty,  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
wool-grower  owed  no  gratitude  to  Mr.  Yansittartf  and  no 
grudge  to  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  latter  gentleman  gave  the 
following  account,  in  February,  1826,  of  the  result  of  his 
experiment,  as  £Eir  as  concerned  the  export  and  import  of 
wool: 

*  Instead  of  our  manufactures  being  ruined — ^instead  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  assurances  that  all  the  British  wool 
would  be  exported,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  that  from  their  destruction  the  foreign 
wool  would  no  longer  be  wanted  in  this  country — what 
has  been  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  ?  Why,  that  since 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  export,  we  have  sent 
abroad  the  amazing  quantity  of  100,000  lbs.  weight  of 
British  wool;  while,  of  foreign  wool,  we  have  imported 
no  less  a  quantity  than  40,000,000  lbs.  weight.  This,  sir, 
is  not  speculation.  It  is  practice  and  result  against 
si)eculation.  We  removed  the  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
duties,  and  the  consequences  were,  that  we  exported, 
comparatively,  none  of  native  growth,  because  we  had  a 
better  market  for  it  at  home.'  The  price  of  wool  continued 
BO  low,  however,  that  two  years  after  this  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes.  These  have  been  evident  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative;  and  it  only  remains  to  show  what  were  the 
exports  of  manufactured  woollens.  In  the  five  years  of 
the  heavy  import-duiy,  the  average   annual    shipments 
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amounted  to  1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years  after  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions,  the  average  annual  shipment 
was  1,228,239  pieces;  and  in  the  next  five  years,  the 
average  rose  to  1,605,993  pieces.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
discontented  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  woollens  has 
not  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  and 
this  is  true.  But  it  must  be  remembered  how  far  the 
value  sank,  and  had  to  rise  again ;  and  also  that,  owing  to 
the  lowered  price  of  wool — the  grower  being  compensated 
by  his  mutton — and  the  economical  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  a  much  greater  number  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  process,  and  accommodated  with  the  produce, 
for  the  same  money-value  which  was  employed  for  a 
smaller  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

There  was  this  year  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coals 
and  rum,  and  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  law  proceedings, 
and  of  various  bounties  which  were  useless,  and  therefore 
injurious.  There  was  also  a  conversion  of  four  per  cent, 
stock  into  three  and  a  half,  which  procured  an  annual 
saving  to  the  country  of  £376,000.  The  effects  of  the 
peace  upon  the  purse  began  to  be  tangible. 

An  important  enactment  of  this  session  was  one  which 
established  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  crown,  weights  and  measures  were  settled  by 
natural  standards,  while  the  old  denominations  were 
retained.  This  difficult  subject,  which  much  needed 
attention,  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  six  men  of  science, 
appointed  as  a  commission  in  1819,  who  issued  a  report  in 
the  same  year.  The  Commons'  committee  on  the  subject, 
in  1821,  considered  their  report;  and  two  years  after,  a 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Weights  and  Measures  was 
brought  in;  but  it  was  not  carried  till  the  next  year. 
There  was  reason  for  these  delays ;  important  as  it  was,  as 
a  practical  matter,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
society,  from  the  masters  of  science  to  the  humblest 
purchaser  at  the  village  shop,  that  measurements  and 
weights  should  be  true  and  uniform.  As  was  observed  hy 
Dr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee: 
*  Nature  seems  to  refuse  invariable  standards;  for,  as 
science  advances,  difficulties  are  found  to  multiply,  or  at 
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least,  they  become  more  perceptible,  and  some  appear 
insuperable.'  Till  we  know  all  about  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  effects  upon  the  pendulum  of  every  kind  of 
attraction,  with  other  particulars  of  natural  knowledge 
which  remain  to  be  ascertained,  we  cannot  have  a  perfect 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Meantime,  scientific 
men  are  busy,  all  over  the  civilised  world,  in  making 
researches;  and  governments  must  do  the  best  they  can  in 
setting  up  improved  standards  in  the  footsteps  of  science, 
as  was  done  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
imperial  measures  on  the  1st  of  May,  1825.  It  is  one  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  peace,  that  the  masters  of  science 
can,  without  impediment,  unite  in  their  processes  of 
research,  and  compare  results  as  they  are  obtained. 

The  session  of  1824  closed,  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  king  in  person.  It  was  a  cheerful 
speech,  free  from  all  regretful  allusions,  except  as  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and  declaratory  of  peace  with 
the  world  abroad,  and  the  advancing  prosperity  of  every 
interest  at  home. 
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devoted.    It  is  one  of  the  most  decided  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  results  of 

t&e  reaction  whk^  is  now  in  progress  against  the  influence  of  Niebuhr.'— /'oi/ 

MaU  Gazette, 

DECLINE    OF    THE     ROMAN     REPUBLIC.     From    the 
Destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  Consulship  of  Julius  Caesar.    By 
George  Long,  M.  A.    5  vols.  8vo.  14s,  per  voL 
'  If  any  one  can  guide  us  through  the  almost  inextricable  mazes  of  this  laby- 
rinth, it  is  Mr.  Lon^.    As  a  chronicler,  he  possesses  all  the  requisite  knowledge, 
and  what  is  nearljr,  if  not  quite  as  important,  the  necessary  caution.     He  never 
attempts  to  exphun  that  vmich  is  hopelessly  corrupt  or  obscure :  he  does  not 
coi^ound  twilight  with  daylight ;   he  warns  the  reader  repeatedly  that  he  is 
standing  on  shaking  ground ;   he  has  no  framework  of  theory  into  which   he 
presses  liis  fductsJ-^aturdi^  Review. 

GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Complete  and  unabridged. 
In  7  vols.  y.  (id,  each. 

LIFE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  KARL  THE  GREAT.  Trans- 
lated from  the  contemporary  History  of  Eginhard,  with  Notes 
and  Chapters  on  Eginhard — the  Franks — Karl— and  the  Breaking-up 
of  the  Empire.  With  a  Map.  By  William  Glaister,  M.A., 
B.C.L.,  University  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  4J.  dd. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  during  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages.  By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Feflow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  Edition,  much  enlarged.    VoL  I.  8vo.  idr.    VoL  II.  8vo.  14J. 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  OF  ENGLAND  during  the  First 
Thirteen  Centuries.  With  Explanatory  Essays  and  Indices.  By 
C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.    Imp.  folio.    2nd  Edition.    31J:  6^. 

THE  BARONS'  WAR.  Including  the  Battles  of  Lewes  and 
Evesham.  By  W.  H.  Blaauw,  M.A.  2nd  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.  A.     Demy  8vo.  ioj.  6d, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  1800  to  1815.  Being 
a  Reprint  of  the  'Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Peace.'  By 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  New  and  Full  Index.   One  vol.  31. 6<i 

THIRTY  YEARS'  PEACE,  1815-45,  A  History  of  the.  By 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  new  and  copious  Index,  containing 
upwards  of  4000  references.    4  vols,  post  8vo.  y.  6rf.  each. 
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QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  71.  6<l. 
each.    Cheap  Edition,  6  vols.  5/.  each. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  800T8,  The  Life  of.  By  Aonbs 
Strickland.    9  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  xor. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   IRISH    REBELLION   IN  1798.     By 

W.  H.  Maxwell.     With  Portraits  and  Etchings  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.    loth  Edition,    ys.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  BEFORE  THE  CON- 
QUEST. From  the  Mythical  Period  to  the  Invasion  under 
Strongbow.     By  M.  C.  Ferg^USON.     Fcap.  Svo.  51. 


TIfJSOZOGy. 

ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION,  History  of  the.  To  which  is 
added  a  Series  of  Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615.  To- 
gether with  Illustrations  from  contemporary  sources.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  3rd  Edition.  Revised, 
with  additional  matter,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Procter,  M.A.,  Author  of 
'A  History  of  the  Boole  ot  Common  Prayer.'    Post  Svo.  $s. 

THE  CREEDS,  History  of.  By  T.  Rawson  Lumby,  M.A., 
Tyrwhitt's  Hebrew  Scholar,  Crosse  Divinity  Scholar.  Crown  Svo. 
7/.  6d. 

PEARSON  (BP.)  ON  THE  CREED.  Carefully  printed  from 
an  Early  Edition.  With  Analysis  and  Index.  Edited  by  E.  Wal- 
FORD,  M.A.     Post  Svo.  5J. 

COMMCN  PRAYER.  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on 
the  Book  of.  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields.  5th  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

COMMON  PRAYER,  Rational  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of. 
By  C.  Wheatley,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  y.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 
F.  Bleek.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  H.  Venables, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables.     In  a  vols.  zor. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  For  the 
use  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools.  By 
A.  C.  Barrett,  M.A.,  Caius  College.  4th  Edition,  revised. 
Fcap.  Svo.  5J. 


Oearge  BeU  and  Sons^ 


By  R  H.  Scrivener^  D.CJL^  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 

NOVUM  TE8TAMENTUM  GR>ECUM,  TEXTUS  STE- 
PHANICI,  1550.  Accedunt  variae  lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri, 
Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii,  et  TregeUesiL  i6mo.  4J.  6d.  With  wide 
Margin  for  Notes,  4to.  laj. 

A  PLAIN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICISM  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  40  Facsimiles  from  Ancient 
Manuscripts.  Containing  also  an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Versions 
by  Canon  Lightfoot,  D.  D.  For  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students.  New 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  i6Lr. 

SIX  LECTURES  ON  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT and  the  ancient  Manuscripts  which  contain  it  Chiefly 
addressed  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.  With  facsimiles  from 
MSS.  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 


BOOK  OF  PSALMS  ;  a  New  Translation,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  Vol  I. 
4th  Edition,  1^,    Vol.  II.  4th  Edition,  i6Lr. 

An  abridged  Edition  for  Schools  and  Private  Students,   2nd 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  lof.  6d. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPELS  AND  EPISTLES 
for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Crippl^^ate.     In  5  vols.  i&r.  each. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.    In  2  vols.    Vol.  L  181.   Vol.  II.  14J. 

These  Conunentaries  originated  in  Notes  collected  by  the  compiler  to  aid  in 
the  composition  of  expository  sermons.  They  are  derived  from  all  available 
sources,  and  especially  from  the  wide  but  little-known  field  of  theological  com- 
ment found  in  the  '  Schoolmen '  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  young  Clergymen,  who  frequently,  while  mexperienced,  are 
called  upon  to  preach  to  educated  and  intelligent  congr^ations. 

BIBLE-ENGLISH.   Chapters  on  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
no  longer  in  common  use  ;  illustrated  from  contemporaneous  writers. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Lewis  O.  Da  vies,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Extra, 
Southampton.    Small  crown  8vo.  5*. 
'  Everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  English  Language,  and 
indeed  everyone  who  is  not  absolutely  inattentive  to  the  words  spoken  around 
hinK  may  turn  to  Mr.  Davies's  little  book  with  the  certainty  of  finding  both 
useful  information  and  agreeable  entertainment  in  its  pages.' — PallMedlCHuetU. 

LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  ;  in  its  Historical  Connexion  and 
Development.  By  A.  Neander.  From  the  4th  German  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  y.  6rf. 
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1.IFE   AND   EPI8TLE8   OF    ST.    PAUL.     By  T.  Lkwin, 

Esq.,   M.A.,   F.S.A.,    Trinity  College,  Oxford,    Barrister-at-Uiw, 

Author  of  'Fasti  Sacri,'  'Siege  of  Jerusalem/  'Csesar's  Invasion,' 

'  Treatise  on  Trusts,'  &c.    With  upwards  of  350  Illustrations  finely 

engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    In  s  vols.    4th  Editioa, 

revised.    Demy  410.  2/.  2s. 

*  Nothmg  but  a  careful  inspection  of  the  work  itself  can  eive  the  reader  an 

^adequate  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  mdiich  Mr.  Lewin  has  carried  out  his 

plan~a  plan  which  may  be  described  as  the  giving  of  all  information  possibly 

.  attainable  about  every  person  or  place  connected  direcdy  or  even  indirectly  with 

St.  "PauV—S^ctator. 

?FASTI  SACRI ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  21J. 

ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  Natural  and  Revealed,  and  Ser- 
mons with  Notes.    By  Bp.  Butler.    Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

CHURCH  OR  DISSENT?  An  Appeal  to  Holy  Scripture. 
Addressed  to  Dissenters.  By  T.  P.  Garnier,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  ar.  6d. 

1HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.  By  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
With  Portrait.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THOMAS  ii  KEMPIS.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  A  New 
Translation.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
3rd  Edition.  With  fine  Steel  Engraving  after  Guido,  51.  ;  without 
the  Engraving,  y.  6d,    Cheap  Edition,  is.  cloth  ;  6d.  sewed. 

J*br  Confirmation  Candidates, 

THE  CHURCH  TEACHER'S  MANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN 

INSTRUCTION.     Being  the  Church  Catechism  expanded  and 
explained  in  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of  Clergmnen, 
Parents,  and  Teachers.     By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler.     i6th  Thou- 
sand.    Fcap.  8vo.  ar.  dd. 
'  Far  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.     It  is  arranged  in  two 
-portions ;  a  longer  and  more  thorough  Catechism,  and  then,  along  with  each 
section  thereof,  a  shorter  and  more  elementary  set  of  questions  on  the  same 


it  a  most  vcduable  handbook.' — Literary  Churchman, 

CATECHETICAL    HINTS    AND    HELPS.      A  Manual  for 
Parents  and  Teachers  on  giving  Instruction  in  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England.     By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  BoYCE.     3rd  Edition, 
enlarged.    Fcap.  8vo.  ar.  (id, 
*  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  practical  little  book  on  its  subject  we  have 
-ever  seen.    Its  explanations,  its  paraphrases,  its  Questions,  and  the  mass  of  infor> 
mation  contained  m  its  appendices,  are  not  merely  invaluable  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  the  information  actually  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  con- 
templated.    We  do  not  wonder  at  its  being  in  its  third  edition.'  —  Ltierary 
•Churchman 
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THE  WINTON  CHURCH  CATECHI8T.  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MONSBLL.    3amo.  doth,  y.    Also  in  Four  Parts,  6d,  or  9^.  each. 

LIFE  AFTER  CONFIRMATION.  ByJ.S.  Blunt.  i8mo.  ix. 

CONFIRMATION  DAY.  Being  a  Book  of  Instruction  for 
Young  Persons  how  they  ought  to  spend  that  solemn  day.  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Bp.  of  CarKsle.  8th  Thousand.. 
3</.;  or  25  for  y.  6d. 


By  the  Rev,  M,  R  Sadler,  Rector  of  Honitan, 

CHURCH  DOCTRINE-BIBLE  TRUTH.    Fcap.  8vo.   24th 
Thousand,  y.  dd. 

*  Mr.  Sadler  takes  Church  Doctrine,  specifically  so  called,  subject  by  subject, 
and  elaborately  shows  its  specially  marked  Scripturalness.  The  objective  nature- 
of  the  faith,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Baptisma]  Services,  the  Holy  Eucharist^. 
Absolution  and  the  Priesthood,  Church  Government  and  Cionfirmation,  are  some 
of  the  more  prominent  subjects  treated.  And  Mr.  Sadler  handles  each  with  a. 
marked  degree  of  sound  sense,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject.' — 
Gitarcltan. 

*  We  know  of  no  recent  work  professing  to  cover  the  same  ground  in  which  the 
agreement  of  our  Church  Services  with  the  Scriptures  is  more  amply  vindicated.* 
—From  an  adverse  review  in  the  Christian  Observer, 

THE  ONE  OFFERING  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial  Nature  oV 
the  Eucharist.    6th  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  21.  6d. 
'  A  treatise  of  singular  clearness  and  force,  which  gives  us  what  we  did  not 
issess  till  it  appeared. '^^A«n:A  Times. 
I  by  far  the  most  useful,  trustworthy,  and  accurate  book  we  have  seen/ 


really  possess  till  it  appeared.'^^AwnrA  Times. 

*  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful,  trustwor  ' 
upon  the  subject.' — Literary  Churthman. 

^  'The  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  ably  and  fully  treated,  and  in  a  candid 
spirit,  by  Mr.  Sadler  in  these  pages.' — Ensclish  Churchman. 

THE  SECOND  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  BIRTH  ;  or.  The 

Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.     Fcap.  8vo. 

8th  Edition,  price  ^.  6d. 
*The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  useful  little  work  is  that  its  author 
argues  almost  exclusively  from  tne  Bible.  We  commend  it  most  earaesdy  to- 
clergy  and  l^ty,  as  containing  in  a  small  compass,  and^  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  l>ody 
of^  sound  and  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  New  Birth,  which  cannot  be  too- 
Mridely  circulated.  —Guardian, 

THE   SACRAMENT    OF    RESPONSIBILITY;  or,  Testi- 
mony of  the  Scripture  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy 
Baptism.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.    2nd  Exiition,  ar.  6d,    Also,  Cheap- 
Edition,  26th  Thousand,  fcap.  Svo.  sewed,  6d, 
'  An  exceedingly  valuable  repertory  of  arguments  on  the  questions  it  refers 

iO,* ^English  Churchman, 

EMMANUEL  ;  or,  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  the  Founda- 
tion of  Immutable  Truth.    2nd  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  $5. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  LIFE:  its  Nature,  Antecedents,  and 
Consequences.  Written  with  special  reference  to  Plymouth 
Brethrenism.     Fcap.  8vo.  4s, 

THE    LOST  GOSPEL  AND    ITS   CONTENTS ;  or,  The 

Author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion '  Refuted  by  himself.    Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

SERMONS.  Plain  Speaking  on  Deep  Truths.  5th  Edition.  6s, 
Abundant  Life,  and  other  Sermons.    6s. 

THE  COMMUNICANTS  MANUAL;  being  a  Book  of  Self- 
examination,  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  12th  Thousand. 
Royal  32mo.  roan,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  for  distribution,  35th  Thousand,  8^.  A  larger  Edition,  on 
fine  paper,  and  Rubrics.    Fcap.  8vo.  2J.  6d. ;  morocco,  7s. 

SCRIPTURE  TRUTHS.  A  Series  of  Ten  Plain,  Popular 
Tracts,  upon  subjects  now  universally  under  discussion,  gd.  per 
set,  sold  separately. 


STANDARD  PROSE  WORKS 

ADDISON.  Works.  With  Notes  by  Bishop  Hurd,  and  nu- 
merous Letters  hitherto  unpublished.  With  Portrait  and  eight 
steel  Engravings.    6  vols,  cloth,  gilt,  post  8vo.  4J.  each. 

BACON'S  (LORD)  ESSAYS  AND  HISTORICAL  WORKS, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.     Post  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

BURKE.    Works.    In  8  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  4r.  each. 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.)  THE  FRIEND.  A  Series  of  Essays  on 
Morals,  Politics,  and  Religion.     Post  Bvo.  y.  6d. 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.)  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA,  and 
Two  Lay  Sermons.     Post  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

COLLIER'S  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETRY  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  and  Annals  of  the  Stage.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  additions.     3  vols.     3/.  y. 

COMTE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCIENCES.  Edited  by 
G.  H.  Lewes.     Post  8vo.  5^. 

CRAIK  (G.  L.)  THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo.  y. 

EMERSON  (R.  W.)  WORKS,  comprising  Essays,  Lectures, 
Poems,  and  Orations.     In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  y.  6d.  each. 

FIELDING  (H.)  TOM  JONES,  the  History  of  a  Foundling. 
Roscoe's  Edition  revised.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Cruikshank. 
In  2  vols.  7s. 
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FIELDING  (H.)  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  and  Roscoe's  Bio- 
graphy  of  the  Author  revised.  With  lUustrations  by  G.  Cruikshank. 
Post  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

FIELDING  (H.)  AMELIA.  Roscofe's  Edition  revised.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  sj. 

GOETHE'S  WORKS.    Translated.      5  vols.  35.  6^.  each. 

HAZLITT'S  (W.)  LECTURES,  &c.    6  vols.  3J-.  6d,  each. 

HEGEL.  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HIS- 
TORY.    Translated  by  J.  Sibree,  M.A.     Post  8vo.  5s. 

INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.  A 
History  of  the.  By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  los. 

IRVING  (W.)  WORKS.    In  15  vols.    Post  Svo.  p,  6d.  each. 

\Seealsop,  3. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES  :  Characteristics 

of  Women.     Post  Svo.  3J.  6d. 
KANT.     CRITIQUE   OF   PURE   REASON.     Translated  by 

J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.     Post  Svo.  5^. 
LAMB    (0.)   ESSAYS  OF  ELIA,  AND  ELI  ANA.     Post  Svo. 

3J.  6d, 
LESSING'S    LAOKOON.      Dramatic  Notes^  Ancient  Repre- 
sentation of  Death,     i  vol.  3^.  6d. 
LOCKE.     PHILOSOPHICAL   WORKS,   containing  an  Essay 

on  the  Human  Understanding,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 

J.  A.  St.  John.     Portrait.    In  2  vols,  post  Svo.  7s. 
LUTHER  (M.)    TABLE-TALK.    Translated  by  W   Hazlitt. 

With  Life  and  Portrait.     Post  Svo.  y.  6d. 
MANZONI    (ALESSANDRO).      THE     BETROTHED     (I 

promessi  Sposi).    The  only  complete  English  translation.    With 

numerous  Woodcuts,  5J. 
MONTESQUIEU'S  SPIRIT  OF   LAWS.   New  Edit. revised, 

with  An^ysis,  Notes,  and  Memoir.      By  J.  V.  Pritchard,  A.M. 

2  vols.  js. 
PEPYS'S    DIARY.      With  Life  and  Notes  by  Richard  Lord 

Braybrooke.    4  vols,  post  Svo.  cloth,  gilt,  ss.  6d.  per  vol. 
PROUT  (FATHER).     RELIQUES.    New  Edition,  revised  and 

largely  augmented.    Twenty-one  spirited   Etchings  by  Maclise. 

I  vol.  js.  ^. 
RICHTER  (J.  P.  F.)    AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  LEV  ANA. 

Translated.     Post  Svo.  y.  6d. 
RICHTER    (J.   P.  F.)    FLOWER,    FRUIT,    AND   THORN 

PIECES.    A  Novel.    Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing.    y.  6d. 

SCHILLER'S  WORKS.    5  vols.  3^.  6dr.  each. 

WALTON.  THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  Edited  by  E. 
Jesse.  With  an  account  of  Fishing  Stations,  &c.,  and  203  Engrav- 
mgs.     ss,  ;  or  with  26  additional  page  Illustrations  on  Steel,  js.  6d. 
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POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  With  a  Life  by 
W.  W.  Lloyd.  Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets, 
lo  vols.  2f.  6d.  each.    In  half  morocco,  $s, 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS.  By  W.  W.  Lloyd. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  2J.  6d.  \  in  half  morocco,  5^. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  With  Notes  and 
Life  by  Charles  Knight,  and  40  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Harvey.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  lof.  6d. 

(Valpy*s  Cabinet   Pictorial  Edition),  with  Glossarial  Notes, 

Digests,  &c.,  and  171  Outline  Plates.     15  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.  2/.  $5. 

(Pocket  Volume  Edition).      Comprising  all  his   Plays   and 

Poems.    Edited  from  the  First  Folio  Edition  by  T.  Keightley. 
13  vols,  royal  32mo.  in  a  cloth  box,  price  21J, 

SHAKESPEARE.  DRAMATIC  ART  OF.  The  History  and 
Character  of  the  Plays.  By  Dr.  Ulrici.  Translated  by  L.  D. 
ScHMiTZ.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  3J.  6d.  each. 

CHAUCER.  Robert  Bell's  Edition,  revised.  With  Preliminary 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    4  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

EARLY  BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF  THE  PEASANTRY 

OF  ENGLAND.     Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     Post  Bvo.  y.  6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and  BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of.  Edited 
by  Robert  Bell,    i  vol.  post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 
Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition,  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard. 
In  2  vols.  js. 

MILTON'S  (J.)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir  and 
Notes,  and  120  Engravings.     In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  5^.  each. 

GOLDSMITH.     POEMS.    Illustrated.     i6mo.    2s,6d. 

SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  With  Short  Life,  by 
G.  C.  S.,  and  Portrait.     Post  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Selections  from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets  from  1776  to  1876.  With  an  Introductory  Review 
of  Colonial  Poetry,  and  some  specimens  of  Negro  Melody.  By 
W.  J.  Linton.     Post  8vo.  3^.  6d.  ;  also  a  large  Edition,  js.  6d. 

CAMOENS'  LUSIAD.  Mickle's  Translation  revised.  Post 
8vo.  31.  6d. 

ALFIERI.  The  Tr^edies  of.  In  English  Verse.  Edited  by 
E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  7s. 
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DANTE.    THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.    Translated  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary.    Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 
This  and  the  following  one  are  the  only  editions  containing  the  auth<x^s  last 
arrections  and  emendations. 

—  The  Popular  Edition,  neatly  Printed  in  Double  Columns. 
Royal  8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  as,  6d. 

—  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  J.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  With 
Portrait  and  34  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Flaxman.  5th  Edition, 
post  8vo.  5J. 

THE  INFERNO.     Literal  translation,  with  Text  and  Notes. 

By  Dr.  Carlyle.     2nd  Edition,  145, 

PETRARCH.  SONNETS,  TRIUMPHS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  With  Campbell's  Ufa 
of  the  Poet.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo.  5^. 

GOETHE'S  DRAMAS  AND  POEMS.    3  vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

HEINE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,    i  vol.    Ss. 

LESSING'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    2  vols,     y,  6d.  each. 

SCHILLER'S  DRAMAS  AND  POEMS.     3  vols,     y,  6d.  each. 

MOLIERE.  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  In  prose.  Translated 
by  C.  H.  Wall.  In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  y.  6d,  each.  Also  fine- 
paper  Edition,  large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

By  Professor  Conington^  M,A, 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  CARMEN  S.ECULARE.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.    7th  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  5J.  (ui. 

SATIRES    AND    EPISTLES.      Translated    into   English 

Verse.    3rd  Edition.    6j.  td. 

By  a  S.  Calverley. 
VERSES  AND  TRANSLATIONS.  6th Edition.  Fcap.8vo.5f. 
FLY  LEAVES.     7th  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.  y,  6d, 
TRANSLATIONS  INTO  ENGLISH  AND  LATIN.    Crown 

8vo.  js.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS,  into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo.  7s,  6d, 
By  Coventry  Patmore, 

AMELIA,  TAMERTON  CHURCH  TOWER,  Ac.    With  an 

E^ssay  on  English  Metrical  Law.     6r. 
THE   ANGEL   IN  THE   HOUSE.    5th  Edition,     fo. 
THE  VICTORIES   OF   LOVE.    4th  Edition.    6j. 

THE    UNKNOWN     EROS    AND    OTHER    ODES    with 

Additions,  fine  paper,  yj.  dd.     Roxburghe  binding,  9J.  dd. 
Uniform  edition,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24s.     Roxhurghe  bindings^  a8f.- 
FLORILEGIUM     AMANTIS.      A    Selection    from  Coventry 
Patmore's  Poems.    Edited  by  R.  Garnktt.     Fcap.  8vo.  5^. 
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By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter, 

LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS.    Illustrated  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
and  Introduction  by  Charles  Dickens.    4th  Thousand,  au. 

First  Series.     Introduction    by    Charles    Dickens,    and 

Portrait  of  the  Author.    32nd  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  ts, 

Second  Series.    23rd  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo.  5j. 


ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  LYRICS.    By  Barry  Cornwall. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  STORIES.    By  W.  Allingham. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges,  lor.  6d. 


ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

The  Editors  of  the  various  authors  in  this  Series  have  in  all  cases 
endeavoured  to  make  the  collections  of  Poems  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  in  many  instances  copyright  Poems  are  to  be  found  in  these  editions 
which  are  not  in  any  other.  Each  volume  is  carefully  edited,  with  Notes 
where  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Text,  and  a  Memoir.  A  Por- 
trait also  is  added  in  all  cases  where  an  authentic  one  is  accessible.  The 
volumes  are  printed  on  toned  paper  in  fcap.  Svo.  size,  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  $s.  each. 

%*  A  Cheap  Reprint  of  this  Series',  neat  cloth,  is.  6d.  per  volume. 
AKENSIDE. 
BEATTIE. 
BURNS.    3  vols. 
BUTLER.    2  vols. 
CHAUCER.    6  vols. 
CHURCHILL.    2  vols. 
COLLINS. 

COWPER,  including  his  Trans- 
lations.   3  vols. 
DRYDEN.    5  vols. 
FALCONER. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 


KIRKE  WHITE. 
MILTON.    3  vols. 
PARNELL. 
POPE.     3  vols. 
PRIOR.    2  vols. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS. 
SPENSER.    5  vols. 
SURREY. 
SWIFT.     3  vols. 
THOMSON.    2  vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG.    2  vols. 


The  following  volumes  of  a  New  Series  have  been  issued,  5;.  each. 


CHATTERTON.    2  vols. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
ROGERS. 


THE  COURTLY  POETS,  from 

RALEIGH  to  WOTTON. 
GEORGE  HERBERT. 
KEATS. 


WHO  WROTE   IT  ?    A  Dictionary  of  Common  Poetical  Quota- 
tions in  the  English  Language.    3rd  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d, 
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REFERENCE, 

STUDENTS'  GUIDE  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  3rd 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

KING'S  INTEREST  TABLES.    30th  Edition.    *js,6d. 

KENT'S  COMMENTARY  on  International  Law.  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  and  Cases,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

THE  EPIGRAMMATISTS.  Selections  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times.  With  Notes, 
&c.  by  Rev.  H.  P.  DoDD,  M.  A.  2nd  Edition,  enlarged.    Post  8vo.  6y. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  QUOTATIONS.  A  Dictionary  of. 
Including  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law  Terms,  Phrases,  &c. 
By  H.  T.  Riley.     Post  Svo.  5J.     With  Index  Verborum,  6s. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS.    Seep.  2. 

COOPER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.    Seep.  2. 

REDGRAVE'S   DICTIONARY  OF  ARTISTS.    Seep.  2. 

DR.  RICHARDSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology,  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best  authorities.  New 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  In  2  vols.  4to.  4/.  i4r.  6d.;  half- 
bound  in  russia,  5/.  15^.  6d.\  russia,  61.  i2j.  The  Supplement 
separately,  4to.  lar.  An  Svo.  Edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15J.  ; 
half  russia,  2ar. ;  russia,  241. 

The  following  are  the  only  authorised  and  unabridged  Editions  of 
WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY,  containing  the  valuable  Etymological 
Notes  and  Derivations  of  Dr.  Mahn,  of  ^rlin,  who  devoted  five  years 
to  the  Revision  of  the  Work. 

WEBSTER'S  GUINEA  DICTIONARY  of  the  English 
Language,  including  Scientific,  Biblical,  and  Scottish  Terms  and 
Phrases,  with  their  Pronunciations,  Alternative  Spellings,  Deriv- 
ations, and  Meanings.  In  i  vol.  4to.  with  1628  pages  and  3000 
Illustrations.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  21J. ;  half  calf,  30J.  ;  calf 
or  half  russia,  i/.  iis.  6d.  \  russia,  2/. 

WEBSTER'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY,  containing  all 
that  appears  in  the  above,  and  also  a  valuable  Appendix,  and  70 
pagesj  of  Illustrations  grouped  and  classified,  rendering  it  a  com- 
plete Literary  and  Scientific  Reference  Book,  i  vol.  4to.  in  cloth, 
i/.  1 1  J.  6d. ;  half  calf,  2/. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  2/.  2J. ;  russia,  2/.  los. 

*  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant.* — Quarterly 
Review^  October  1873. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Containing 
Morris'  British  Birds — Nests—Eggs — British  Butterflies — British 
Moths — Bree's  Birds  of  Europe — Lowe's  Works  on  British  and 
Exotic  Ferns,  Grasses,  and  B^utiful  Leaved  Plants — Hibberd's 
Plants  —  Maund's  Botanic  Garden  —  Tripp's  British  Mosses  — 
Gatty's  Seaweeds —Wooster's  Alpine  Plants,  and  Couch's 
Fishes — making  in  all  49  Volumes,  in  super-royal  8vo.  containing 
upwards  of  2550  full-page  Plates,  carefully  coloured. 
Complete  Lists  sent  post  free  on  application. 

SOWERBY'S  BOTANY.  Containing  a  Description  and  Life- 
size  Drawing  of  every  British  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the 
present  standard  of  scientific  knowledge  by  T.  Boswell  (formerly 
Syme),  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the 
Uses,  History,  and  Traditions  of  each  Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lankester, 
Author  of  'Wild  Flowers  worth  Notice,'  'The  British  Ferns,'  &c. 
The  Figures  by  J.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  De  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S., 
and  ].  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  John  Edward  Sowerby. 
Third  Edition,  entirely  revised,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  species 
by  the  Editor.  In  11  vols.  22/.  Zs.  cloth  ;  24/.  i2.r.  half  morocco ; 
and  28/.  31.  td.  whole  morocco.    Volumes  sold  separately. 

COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DICTIONARY.  With  a  Supple- 
ment,  containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  down  to  the  year 
1869.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  6*.  6df. 

BOTANISTS  POCKET-BOOK.  By  W.  R.  Hayward. 
Containing  the  Botanical  name,  Common  name.  Soil  or  Situation, 
Colour,  Growth,  and  Time  of  Flowering  of  all  plants,  arranged  in 
a  tabulated  form.    2nd  Exlition,  revised.    Fcap.  8vo.  4J.  (d, 

RAMBLES    IN    SEARCH    OF   WILD    FLOWERS,   AND 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  THEM.  By  Margaret  Plues. 
With  96  Coloured  Figures  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  3rd  Edition, 
revised.     Post  8vo.  7J.  dd. 

MY  GARDEN  ;  its  Plan  and  Culture.    Together  with  a  General 

Description  of  its  Geology,    Botany,  and  Natural  History.     By 

A.   Smee,  F.R.S.,  with  more  than   1300  Engravings  on  Wood. 

4th  Thousand.     Imp.  8vo.  21J.  ^n,  ...,>! 

*  "  My  Garden  "  is  indeed  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 

who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  earden  of  hb  own  ;  he  is  certain  to  find  some 

things  in  it  from  which  he  may  profit.  — Nature. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  With  Notes  by 
Sir  William  Jardine  and  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Illustrated  by 
40  highly-finished  Engravings,  5?.  ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured, 
7J.  (id. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  By  R.  Mudie.  With  28 
Plates.    2  vols.  5/.  each  ;  or  with  coloured  Plates,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
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ART  AND  ORNAMENT. 

VENICE;  its  History,  Art,  Industries,  and  Modern  Life.  By 
Charles  Yriarte.    Seepage  i. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  The  First  Part  complete,  with  Selections 
from  the  Second  Part.  The  former  Revised  and  the  latter  newly 
Translated  for  this  Edition  by  Anna  Swanwick.  With  40  Steel 
Engravings  after  Retzsch's  celebrated  designs.    4to.  21^. 

TURNER'S   PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.  With  Descriptive  Notices.  96  Illustrations,  reproduced 
in  Permanent  Photography.  In  3  vols.  imp.  4to.  Vol.  I.  Land- 
scapes, 40  Plates,  2/.  I2J.  (id.  ;  Vol.  II.  Castles  and  Abbeys,  32 
Plates,  2/.  2J.  ;  Vol.  III.  Coast  Scenery,  24  Plates,  i/.  lu.  6rf. 

TURNER'S  CELEBRATED  LANDSCAPES.  Sixteen  Auto- 
type Reproductions  of  the  most  important  Works  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.    With  Memoir  and  Descriptions.    Imp.  4to.  2/.  2J. 

MICHELANGELO'S  AND  RAFFAELLE'S  ORIGINAL 
STUDIES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  GALLERIES,  OXFORD. 
Etched  and  Engraved  by  J*  Fisher,  with  Introduction.  New 
Editions,  with  Additions.  2  vols,  half  boimd,  15^.  and  21J.  re- 
spectively. 

THE  RAFFAELLE  GALLERY.  Permanent  Reproductions  of 
Engravings  of  the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Raffaelle  Sanzio 
d'Urbino.    With  Descriptions,  &c.    Imp.  4to.  2/.  2j. 

FLAXMAN.  CLASSICAL  COMPOSITIONS,  comprising  the 
Outline  Illustrations  to  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey,'  the  'Tragedies' 
of  iEschylus,  the  '  Theogony '  and  '  Works  and  Days '  of  Hesiod. 
Engraved  by  PiROLi  and  Wii^liam  Blake.  Imp.  4to.  half-bound 
morocco,  4/.  141.  td.    The  four  parts  separately,  2.15.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER.  Being  a  New 
Edition  of  'The  Early  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.'  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  F.  G.  Stephens.  With  24  Illustrations  in  Photo- 
graphy.    Imp.  8vo.  i/.  SJ. 

NOTES  ON  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  late  Earl 
OF  Dunraven.  Edited  by  M.  Stokes,  Associate  of  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  fine  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations.    Imp.  4to.  Vol.  I.  4/.  4J.  ;  Vol.  II.  4/.  4J. 

EARLY   CHRISTIAN    ARCHITECTURE    IN    IRELAND. 

By  Margaret  Stokes.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.   Imp  8vo.2i^. 

MOUNTAINS    AND    LAKES    OF  SWITZERLAND  AND 

ITALY.  64  Picturesque  Views  in  Chromolithograph,  from 
Original  Sketches  by  C.  C.  Pyne.  With  a  Map  of  Routes  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Mercier.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
4to.  2/.  IS, 
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FLAXMAN.  LECTURES  ON  SCULPTURE,  as  delivered 
before  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  By 
J.  Flaxman,  R.A.    With  53  Plates.    New  Edition,  dr. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  ARMS  AND  AR- 

MOUR.  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
AUGUSTE  Demmin.  Translated  by  C.  C.  ^ACK,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Keeper,  South  Kensington  Musemn.  One  Vol.  with  nearly  2000 
Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

LEONARDO   DA   VINCI'S   TREATISE   ON    PAINTING. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A.  With 
a  Life  of  Leonardo  and  an  Account  of  his  Works  by  John 
William  Brown.  New  E^tion,  revised,  with  numerous  I^ates. 
One  Vol.  5f . 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXPRESSION 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FINE  ARTS.    By  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  K.H.    7th  E^tion,  revised.    One  Vol.  ss. 
This  edition  contains  all  the  plates  and  woodcuts  of  the  original  edition. 

HEATON  (MRS.)  A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 
FOR  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.  15s. 

DRAWING  COPIES.  By  P.  H.  Delamotte,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  King's  College,  London.  96  Original  Sketches  in 
Architecture,  Trees,  Figures,  Foregrounds,  Landscapes,  Boats,  and 
Sea-pieces.     Royal  8vo.    Oblong,  half-bound,  i2j. 


By  the  late  Eliza  Meteyard. 

CHOICE     EXAMPLES     OF    WEDGWOOD    ART.      28 

Plates  in  Permanent  Photography.    With  Descriptions  and  Preface. 
Imp.  4to.  3/.  3J. 

MEMORIALS  OF  WEDGWOOD.  A  Series  of  Permanent 
Photographs.  With  Introduction  and  Descriptions.  Imp.  4to. 
3'-  3-f- 

WEDGWOOD  AND  HIS  WORKS:  a  Selection  of  his 
choicest  Works  in  Permanent  Photography,  with  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Art  Manufacture.     Imp.  4to.  3/.  y, 

CATALOGUE  OF  WEDGWOOD»S  MANUFACTURES. 
With  Illustrations.     Half-bound  8vo.  ioj.  6rf. 

WEDGWOOD  HANDBOOK.  A  Manual  for  Collectors: 
Treating  of  the  Marks,  Monograms,  &c.  With  Priced  Catalogues 
and  a  Glossary  and  copious  Index.    8vo.  lor.  6^. 
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FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

AUNT  JUDY'S   MAGAZINE.    Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty. 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  People.     ^.  Monthly. 

The  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME  for  1879  contains  contributions  by  Mrs. 
EwiNG,  AscoTT  R.  Hope,  Greville  J.  Chester,  Lady  Lamb, 
the  Author  of  '  The  Rose  Garden,'  and  others.  Translations  from 
the  German  and  French — Short  Stories — Papers  on  Historical  Sub- 
jects, Travel,  and  Natural  History — Short  Biographies  of  Eminent 
Persons — Verses — ^A  Christmas  Play  by  S.  H.  Gatty — Competition 
Questions— Acrostics — Correspondence — Book  Notices,  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Charles  Green,  and  others ;  and  Frontispiece 
by  R.  Caldecott.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  700  pages, 
price  8j.  6d. 

Former  Volumes  may  still  be  had,  some  at  reduced  prices. 


By  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty. 

PARABLES  FROM  NATURE.  A  new  complete  Edition  in 
Bell's  Pocket  Volmnes.     2  vols.  imp.  32mo.  in  neat  blue  doth,  51. 

4to  Edition.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numer- 
ous large  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists.  New  Complete  Edition. 
With  short  Memoir  of  the  Author.    4to.  cloth  gilt,  au. 

i6mo.  with  Illustrations.     First  Series,   17th  Edition,  ix.  6d. 

Second  Series,  loth  Ekiition,  ar.  The  two  Series  in  i  vol.  y.  6d. 
Third  Series,  6th  Edition,  2j.  Fourth  Series,  4th  Edition,  2j.  The 
Two  Series  in  i  vol.  4s.     Fifth  Series,  as. 

WORLDS   NOT   REALIZED.     i6mo.    4th  Edition,  2j. 

PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  i6mo.  With  Illustrations. 
4th  Edition,  2s. 

A  BOOK  OF  EMBLEMS.  Drawn  by  F.  Gilbert.  With 
Introduction  and  Explanations.     Imp.  i6mo.  4s.  6d. 

WAIFS  AND   STRAYS  OF  NATURAL   HISTORY.    With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts.     Fcap.  y.  6d. 

THE   POOR   INCUMBENT.    Fcap.  8vo.  u. 

AUNT  SALLY'S  LIFE.    With  Six  Illustrations.    Square  i6mo. 

3rd  Edition,  gj.  6d. 

THE  MOTHER'S  BOOK  OF  POETRY.  Selected  and 
Arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  Gatty.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. ;  or  with  Illustra- 
tions, elegantly  bound,  7s.  6d. 
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Bv  Jean  Mac*.    Translated  by  Mrs. 
^.  tea     "        


A   BIT  OF   BREAD. 

Alfred  Gatty.    s  vols.  fcap.  8vo.    Vol.  1. 4/.  6d,    Vol  III  y,  6d. 


The  Uniform  Edilion.    Fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d.  each  volume. 


PARABLES  FROM  NATURE, 
a  vols.    With  Portrait. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE, 
and  other  Tales.  With  Illus- 
trations.   3rd  Edition. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS, 
and  other  Tales.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    7th  Edition.     2j.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  TALES.  Illus- 
trated.   7th  Edition. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  LETTERS  ;  a 
Sequel  to  'Aunt  Judy's  Tales.' 
Illustrated.    5th  Edition. 


DOMESTIC  PICTURES  AND 
TALES.     With  6  Illustrations. 

WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED, 
and  Proverbs  Illustrated. 

THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTH- 
DAY, and  other  Tales.  With 
Illustrations  by  Phiz.  New 
Edition. 

MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY'S  PRE- 
SENTATION BOX  for  Young 
People,  containing  the  above 
volumes,  neatly  bound,  and  en- 
closed in  a  cloth  box.    31^.  6d, 


By  Mrs,  Ewing. 

'  Everything  Mrs.  Ewing  writes  is  full  of  talent,  and  also  full  of  perception 
«nd  common  sense.' — Saturday  Review. 


WE  AND  THE  WORLD. 


[Immediately* 


A  GREAT  EMERGENCY,  and  other  Tales.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions. Fcap.  8V0..5J. 
'  Never  has  Mrs.  Ewing  published  a  more  charming  volume  of  stories,  and 
that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  From  the  first  to  the  last  the  book  ovcniiows 
with  the  strange  knowledge  of  child-nature  which  so  rarely  survives  childhood  ; 
and,  moreover,  with  inexhaustible  quiet  humour,  which  is  never  anything  but 
innocent  and  well-bred,  never  priggish,  and  never  clumsy.' — Academy. 

THE  BROWNIES,  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated  by  George 
Cruikshank.  3rd  Edition.  Imp.  i6mo.  y. 
'  Mrs.  Ewing  gives  us  some  really  charming  writing.  While  her  first  story 
most  prettily  teacnes  children  how  much  they  can  do  to  help  their  parents,  the 
immediate  result  will  be,  we  fear,  anything  but  good.  For  if  a  child  once  begins 
"  The  Brownies,"  it  will  get  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  that  when  bed-time  comes 
it  will  altogether  forget  the  moral,  and  will  weary  its  parents  with  importunities 
for  just  a  few  minutes  more  to  see  how  everythmg  ends.  The  frontispiece,  by 
the  old  friend  of  our  childhood,  George  Cruikshank,  is  no  less  pretty  than  the 
story.' — Saturday  Review. 

MRS.    OVERTHEWAY'8   REMEMBRANCES.     Illustrated 
with  zo  fine  Full-page  Engravings  on  Wood,  after  Drawings  by 
Pasquier  and  Wolf,     and  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 
'  It  is  not  often  nowadays  the  privilege  of  a  critic  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  a 
new  work ;  and  the  rarity  of  the  occasion  that  calls  forth  the  delight  is  apt  to 
lead  one  into  the  sin  of  hyperbole.    And  yet  we  think  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
extravagance  when  we  say  that,  without  exception,  **  Mrs.  Overthewa/s  Re- 
membrances "  is  the  most  delightful  work  avowedly  written  for  children  that  we 
have  ever  read.    There  are  passages  in  this  book  which  the  genius  of  George 
Eliot  would  be  proud  to  own.^ ....  It  is  full  of  a  peculiar,  heart-stirring  pathos 
of  its  own,  which  culminates  in  the  last  pages,  when  Ida  finds  that  her  father  is 
not  dead.    The  book  is  one  that  may  be  recurred  to  often,  and  always  with  the 
same  delight.    We  predict  for  it  a  great  popularity.' — Leadifr, 
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By  Mrs,  Ewing — Continued. 

MELCHIOR'8    DREAM,   and  other  Tales.    Illustrated,     ard 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d. 
'" Melchior's  Dream"  is  an  exquisite   little   story,  channing  by  original 
humour,  buoyant  spirits,  and  tender  ^iho&'—Aikefutum, 

A  FLAT  IRON  FOR  A  FARTHING;  or,  Some  Passages  in 
the  Life  of  an  Only  Son.  With  12  Illustrations  by  H.  Allingham.. 
9th  Edition.    Small  8vo.  5^. 

'  Let  every  parent  and  guardian  who  wishes  to  be  amused,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  please  a  child,  purchase  "  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing ;  or,  some  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son,"  by  J.  H.  Ewing.  We  will  answer  for  the  delight: 
wiUi  which  they  will  read  it  themselves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  young  andi 
fortunate  recipients  will  also  like  it.  The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether- 
delightful.' — A  thenaum. 

'A  capital  book  for  a  present.  No  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
it  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  it  down,  for  it  is  a  book  of  uncommon  fascination. 
The  story  is  good,  the  principles  inculcated  admirable,  and  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions simply  delicious.' — yohn  Bull. 

LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE  ;  or,  the  Luck  of  Lingborough.  And 
other  Tales.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  2nd  Edition.. 
Imp.  i6mo.  5J. 

'  A  charming  tale  by  another  of  those  clever  writers,  thanks  to  whom  the 
children  are  now  really  better  served  than  their  neighbours.' — Spectator, 

'  Mrs.  Ewing  has  written  as  good  a  story  as  her  "  Brownies,"  and  that  is- 
saying  a  great  deal.  "  Lob-lie-by-the-fire  "  has  humour  and  pathos,  and  teadies 
what  is  right  without  making  children  think  they  are  reading  a  sermon.' — 
Saturday  Revirw. 

SIX  TO  SIXTEEN  :  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  10  Illustrations 
by  Mrs.  Allingham.    4th  Edition.    Small  post  8vo.  $s. 

*  The  homely  good  sense  and  humour  of  the  bulk  of  the  story  are  set  off  by 
the  pathos  of  its  opening  and  its  close ;  and  a  soft  and  beautiful  light,  as  of  dawn 
and  sunset,  is  thrown  round  the  substantial  English  ideal  of  what  a  giri's 
education  ought  to  be,  which  runs  through  the  tale.' — Spectator. 

'  It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  brieht  sketches 
of  scenery  and  character.  It  is  all  told  with  great  naturalness,  and  will  amuse 
grown-up  people  quite  as  much  as  children.  In  reading  the  story,  we  have  been 
struck  especially  by  characteristic  bits  of  description,  which  show  very  happily 
the  writer's  appreciation  of  child  life.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*  We  have  rarely  met,  on  such  a  modest  scale,  with  characters  so  ably  and 
simply  drawn.  .  .  .  The  merits  of  the  volume,  in  themselves  not  small,  are 
much  enhanced  by  some  clever  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Mrs.  Allingham.' — 
Athenceutn. 

*  The  tone  of  the  book  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  singularly  free  £rom  that 
sentimental,  not  to  say  **  mawkish,"  stain  which  is  apt  to  disfigure  such  produc- 
tions. The  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham  add  a  special  attraction  to  the  little 
volume.' —  Times, 

'It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ewing's  book  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  year.' — Saturd^  Review. 

*  There  is  in  it  not  only  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  but  there  is  true 
humour.  .  .  .  Weiiave  not  met  a  healthier  or  breezier  tale  for  girls  for  a  long 
V^odio'—AcadeTny, 
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By  Mrs.  Ewing — Continued. 

JAN   OF  THE   WINDMILL;  a  Story  of  the  Plains.     With 
II  Illiistrations  by  Helen  Allingham.    Crown  8vo.  &r.  6d. 
*  A  capital  story,  which,  like  all  that  Mrs.  Ewing  gives  us,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  ....  Some  well-^rawn  illustrations  materiaJly  increase  the  attractive- 
-ness  of  the  volume.' — Ctfy  Press, 


By  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 

*  Mrs.  O'Rdlly's  works  need  no  commendation  ...  the  style  is  so  good,  the 
^larrative  so  engrossing-,  and  the  tone  so  excellent.' — John  BulL 

LITTLE  PRESCRIPTION,  and  other  Tales.  With  6  nius- 
trations  by  W.  H.  Petherick  and  others.     i6mo.  2J.  6d. 

'  A  worthy  successor  of  some  charming  little  volumes  of  the  same  kind.  .  .  . 
The  tale  from  which  the  title  is  taken  is  for  its  grace  and  pathos  an  especial 
favourite.'— %S'/ac/a/i(7r. 

'  Mrs.  O'Reilly  could  not  write  otherwise  than  well,  even  if  she  were  to  try. 
^—M<frmng  Post, 

CICELY'S  CHOICE.  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  J.  A.  Pasquier.     Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  y.  6d, 

*  A  pleasant  story.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  for  girls,  and  grown  people  will  also  ei^oy 
reading  it.' — Atketueuni. 

*  A  pleasant,  well-written,  interesting  story,  likely  to  be  acc^table  to  young 
f>eq[>le  who  are  in  their  teens.' — Scotsman, 

<3ILES'S  MINORITY;  or,  Scenes  at  the  Red  House.  With 
8  Illustrations.  i6mo.  2f.  td. 
•In  one  of  our  former  reviews  we  praised  "Deborah's  Drawer."  ** Giles's 
Minority  "  no  less  deserves  our  goodwill.  It  is  a  picture  of  school-room  life,  and 
Is  so  well  draMm  that  grovm-up  readers  may  delignt  in  it.  In  literary  excellence 
this  little  book  is  above  most  of  its  fellows.'— T'tVwwx. 

DOLL  WORLD;  or,  Play  and  Earnest.  A  Study  from  Real 
Life.  With  8  Illustrations.  By  C.  A.  Saltmarsh.  i6mo.  ar.  td, 
'It  is  a  capital  child's  book,  and  it  has  a  charm  for  grown-up  people  also,  as 
the  fairy  haze  of  "longf-ago"  brightens  every  page.  We  are  not  ashamed  to 
•confess  to  the  "thrilling  interest"  with  whicb  we  followed  the  history  of 
"  Robertina  "  and  "  Mafcl." ' — Athetuntm, 

DEBORAH'S  DRAWER.    With  9  Illustrations.     i6mo.  2j.  6d. 

*  Any  TOdmamma  who  wishes  to  buy  an  unusually  pretty  and  artistically- 
-written  gift-book  for  an  eight-year-old  pet  cannot  do  better  than  spend  a  florin  or 
"two  on  tne  contents  of  "  Aunt  Deborah  s  Drawer." ' — Athetueum. 

DAISY'S    COMPANIONS;   or,  Scenes  from  Child  Life.     A 

Story  for  Little  Girls.    With  8  Illustrations.    3rd  Edit.  i6mo.  21. 6d. 

'  If  anybody^  wants  a  pretty  little  present  for  a  pretty  (and  good)  little 

'daughter,  or  a  niece  or  grand-daughter,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  or  tasder 

«ne  than  "Daisy's  Compamoii&." ^'— Times. 
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Captain  Marry afs  Books  for  Boys, 
Unifonn  Illustrated  Edition,  neatly  bound  in  doth,  post  8vo. 
3f.  6d?.  each  ;  gilt  edges,  4r.  td, 
POOR  JACK.    With  Sixteen  Il- 
lustrations   after    Designs     by 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. 
THE  MISSION  ;  or,  Scenes  in 
Africa.     With  Illustrations  by 
John  Gilbert. 
THE  PIRATE,  AND  THREE 
CUTTERS.  With  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  and  20  Steel  Engravings 
byCLARKSON  Stanfield,  R.A. 
Cheap  Edition,  without  Illus- 
trations, vs.  6d. 


THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 
With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel. 

THE  PRIVATEERSMAN. 
Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 
in  Civil  and  Savage  Life  One 
Hundied  Years  ago.  Illustrated 
with  Eight  Steel  E^ngravings. 

MASTERMAN  READY;  or.  the 
Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Embel- 
lished with  Ninety-three  En- 
gravings on  Wood. 

A  BOY'S  LOCKER.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  Captain  Manyat's 
.      Books  for  Boys,    in  12  vols.      Fcap.    8vo.   in  a  compact  cloth 

box,  21^. 
MASTERMAN    READY.      New  and  Cheap  Edition,  is. 
A  New  Edition  in  Bell's  Pocket  Volumes,     i  vol.  in  neat 

blue  cloth,  imp.  32mo.  2;.  6d, 

By  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 

FAIRY    TALES    AND    SKETCHES.     Translated  by  C.  C. 

Peachey,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plesner,  &c.    With  104  Illustrations  by 

Otto  Speckter  and  others.    Crown  8vo.  6r. 

'The  translation  most  happily  hits  the  delicate  quaintness  of  Aiidersen — 

most  happily  transposes  into  simple  English  words  the  tender  preclsioa  of  the 

famous  story-teller;  in  a  keen  examination  of  the  book  we  scarcely  recall  a 

single  phrase  or  turn  that  obviously  could  have  been  bettered.' — Daily  Telegraph, 

TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  48  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Wehnert,  and  57  Small  Engravings  on  Wood  by  W.  Thohas. 
A  new  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

This  and  the  above  vol.  form  the  most  complete  English  Edition  of  Andersen's  Tales. 

LATER  TALES.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Augusta 
Plesner  and  H.  Ward.  With  Illustrations  by  Otto  Speckter, 
W.  Cooper,  and  other  Artists.    Cloth  gilt,  3J.  dd. 


MOTHER    MOLLY.      By  the  Author  of  'The  Rose   Garden.* 

{Immediately, 

THROUGH  ROUGH  WATERS.  A  Story  for  Young  People. 
By  the  Author  of  *The  Rose  Garden,'  *  Unawares,'  &c.  With  11 
Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo.  5J. 

WONDER   WORLD.      A  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales,   Old   and 

New.    Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Danish.     With 

4  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  L.  Richter, 

Oscar  Pletsch,  and  others.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6rf. 

'  It  will  d^ght  the  children,  and  has  in  it  a  wealth  of  wisdom  that  may  be  of 

practical  service  when  they  have  grown  into  men  and  women.' — Liierary  World, 
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GUESSING  STORIES;  or,  The  Snxpri^ng  Adventures  of  the 
Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  By  the  late  Archdeacon  Free- 
man.   4th  Edition,    as.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  GAMMER  GRETHEL;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales 
and  Popular  Stories.  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Numerous 
Woodcuts  after  G.  Cruikshank's  designs.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

LOST  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NURSERY  SONGS.  By  Mary 
Senior  Clark.    With  i6  full-page  Illustrations.    New  edition,  51. 

UTTLE  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE ;  with  Hints  for 
Drawing-room  Performances.  By  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Author  of 
'  Rana,  the  Story  of  a  Frog.'    i6mo.  with  Illustrations,  as.  6d, 

ROBINSON     CRUSOE.      With   100  Illustrations  by  E.  H. 
Wehnert.    Crown  8vo.  51. 

With  a  Biographical  Account  of  Defoe.    Illustrated  with  70 

Wood  Engravings,   chiefly  after  Designs  by  Harvey  ;   and  12 
Engravings  on  Steel  after  Stothard.     Post  8vo.  51. 

THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD.  By  E.  Wetherell.  With  10 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  y,  6d., 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  By  H.  B.  Stowe.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

KIRSTIN'S   ADVENTURES.    A  Story  of  Jutland  Life.     By 
the  Author  of  *  Casimir  the  Little  Exile,'  &c.    With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
*  There  is  so  much  true  art  and  natural  talent  in  the  book  that  we  are  half 

inclined  to  take  it  away  from  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  it  is  vrritten.' — Times. 

KATIE  ;   or,  the  Simple  Heart.    By  D.   Richmond,  Author  of 

'Annie  Maitland.'      Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Booth.      and  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

'The  family  life  which  surrounds  Katie  is  both  pretty  and  natural.    The  tone 

is  good,  and  the  plot — we  speak  from  experience — engages  a  child's  interest  with 

aJmost  too  keen  a  sympathy.' — Guardian. 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
A.  Strickland.  An  Abridged  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  Matilda 
of  Flanders.     In  i  voL  crown  Svo.  cloth,  ds.  6d. 

LIVES  OF  THE  GREEK  HEROINES.  Being  Stories  from 
Homer,  iEschylus,  arid  Sophocles.  By  LouiSA  Menzies,  Author 
of  '  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons.'    Fcap.  Svo.  4^.6^?. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  PET-LAND.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A..  F.L.S.    With  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  y.  6d. 
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FRIENDS   IN   FUR   AND    FEATHERS.     By  Gwynfryn. 

niustzated  with  8  Full-pa£«  Engravings  by  F.  W.  Kbyl,  &c.     5th 

Edition.  Handsomely  bound,  3^.  6d, 
'We  have  already  characterised  some  other  book  as  the  best  cat-and-dog 
book  of  the  season.  We  said  so  because  we  had  not  seen  the  fnresent  little  book* 
which  is  deliehtful.  It  is  written  on  an  artistic  principle,  consisting  of  actual 
biographies  of  certain  elephants,  squirrels,  blackbirds,  and  what  not,  who  lived  in 
the  flesh ;  and  we  only  wish  that  human  biographies  were  alwasrs  as  entertaining 
and  instructive.' — Saturday  Xevteuf. 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Rennie.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Author  of  '  Homes  Without  Hands.'  Post  8vo. 
with  nearly  200  Illustrations,  51. 

THE  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST.  By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With  nearly  500 
Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  51. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS.  By  Edward  Jesse.  With  lUus- 
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